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P R E P A C E. 



SoMfi apology, I am aware, is necessary for offering so 
meager an accountof México as that which is set before the 
reader in the foUowing pages. In justice to myself, however, 
I may state that all the notes and memoranda of the country 
I passed through, as well as several valuable and interesting 
documents and MSS. connected with the history of Northern 
México and its Indian tribes, which I had collected, were 
unfortunately destroyed (with the exception of my rough 
note-book) in passing the Pawnee fork of the river Arkan- 
sas, as I have mentioned in the body of this narrative ; and 
this loss has left me no alternative but to give a brief outline 
of my journey, which, bare as it may be, I prefer to lay be- 
fore the reader in its present shape, ratheY than draw at 
hazard from the treacherous note-book of memory, or the 
less reliable source of a fertile imagination. 

It is hardly necessary to explain the cause of my visiting 
México at such an unsettled period ; and I fear that circum- 
stances will prevent my .gratifying the curiosity of the 
reader, should he feel any on that point. 

This little work is merely what its title professes it to be, 
** The Rough Notes of a Journey through México, and a 
Winter spent among the wild scenes and wiíder characters 
of the Rocky Mountains,'^ and has no higher aim than to 
give an idea of the difficulties and hardships a traveler may 
anticipate, should he venture to pass through it and mix 
with its semi-barbarous and uncouth people, and to draw a 
faint picture of the lives of those hardy pioneers of civiliza- 
tion, whose lot is cast upon the boundless prairies and rug- 
ged mountains of the Far West. 



PREFACE. 



With a solitary exception, I have avoided touching upon 
American subjects ; not only because much abler pens than 
mine have done that country and people more or less justice 
or injustice, and I wished to attempt to describe nothing 
that other English travelers have written upon before, and 
to give a rough sketch of a very rough joumey tbrough 
comparatively new ground ; but, more than all, for the 
reasoQ that I have» on this and previous visits to the United 
States, met with such genuino kindness and unbounded hos- 
pitality from all classes of the American people, both the 
richest and the poorest, that I have not the heart to say one 
harsh word of them or theirs, aven if I oould or would. 

Faultfl the Americans have*— «nd wbo have not? But 
they are, I maintain, failíngs of the bead and not the heart, 
whicfa nowhere beats warmer, or in a more genuino spirit 
of kindness and afiecti<m, than in the bosom of a citizen of 
the United States. 

Would that I could say as much of the sister people. 
From south to north I traversed the whde of the Republic 
of México, a distanoe of nearly two thousand miles, and was 
thrown among the people of every rank, class, and station ; 
and I regret to have to say that I can not remember to have 
observed one single commendable trait in the character of 
the Mexican ; always excepting from this sweeping clause 
the women of the country, who, for kindness of heart and 
many sterling qualities, are an omament to their sex, and to 
any nation. 

If the Mexican possesses one smgle virtue, as I hope he 
does, he must keep it so closely hidden in some secret fold 
of bis sarape as to have escaped my humble sight, although 
I traveled through bis country with eyes wíde open, and for 
conviction ripe and ready. I trust, for his sake, that he will 
speedily withdraw from the bushel the solitary light of this 
concealed virtue, lest before long it be absorbed in the more 
potent ñame which the Anglo-Saxon seems just now dis- 
posed to shed over benighted México. 
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MÉXICO ANB THE BOCKY MOÜNTAINS. 



CHAPTER L 

Under Weigh — Feilow-PasBengers — ^Á^miusemeiits on Board — ^Land in Sight 
— Madjeira-^Appearaxice of laland — Funchalese Jockeys — Straw Hats and 
Caiuuy-Birds-^A Bidé np the Mountaán — Again on Board — ^Landi ho ! — 
Barbadoe8-<-Betsy Aostuí— Fepper-Fot — ^Importúnate Negroea. 

)^Í|^On the 2á of July, at one p.M.t the rojal mail-packet steamed 
oQt of SouthamptoD Water. For three bours we had been ia 
the usual state of confusión attending the sailing of a packet on 
a lottg Toyage. Being the fírst on board, and having no friends 
with long faces and handkerchiefs to their eyes to distract my 
attention» I had leisure to look about me, and survej the diíferent 
passengers who carne on board, in every atage of delight and 
despair. Some there were who posslbly had set their feet for 
|he last time on their nati?e shore, and had in perspective a 
tropical futurity, with sugar-hogsheads, cocoa-nuts and yomito in 
the distance. Others again were homeward bound, deijghted to 
tnrn their backs on the suicidal roists of the isle of vapors, and 
reveling in anticipated enjoyment of the fiery paradise bejond 
the sea. Ked and swelled eyes, however, were in a decided 
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majority ; and ae the steam hissed and snorted, so did faces be- 
come more elongated, and the corners of moaths take a downward 
angle. 

At lengtfa the ominoas bell gave notice that the moment of parting 
had arrived. Fathers and mothera, brothers and sisters, and lóvers 
with quivering lip, for the last time embraced ; the tender cast off 
her hawser, and the hnge steamer was speeding on her way. And 
now solitary figures with swelled eyes leaned orer the taffrail, 
gazing intently toward the land, and at the litde speck dancing on 
the waves, which was bearing so quickly away loved objects, seen 
by many of them for the last time. 

Our passengers comprised a moüey gronp : Creóles of the West 
India islands and the main, Spaniards of Havana, French of Mar- 
tinique and Goadalonpe, Danés óf St. Thomas, Datch of Cara9ao, 
Portuguese of Madeira, Jamaica Jews, raerchants of Costa Rica, 
military officers, and emigrating Yarkshire farmers, were among 
the yarious items of the human freight. 

However, forty-eight hours* shaking together amalgamated the 
mass ; and when that number of hours and a southernly course had 
carried us into a smooth sea and heavenly climate, all sorrows 
were for the time forgotten. A Jamaica Jew had taken up a posi- 
tion on the cabin skylight, where, with a pack of cards and a pile 
of gold before him, he every day, and all day long, officiated as 
dueño of a monté-table, a little Kabbi, throwing aside his sacerdotal 
cares, and shining in glossy black, superintending tlie receipts and 
disbursements of the bank. The provideur, who, by the way, was 
the life of the ship, was already chalking on the deck a 'marine bilí- 
iard-table ; and under his direction and tuition, English and French^ 
Spaniards and Dutcn, were soon engaged in momentous matches, 
on which depended many a bottle of iced champagne. 

These amusements, combined with a vast deal of eating, drínking, 
and smoking, fortunately preserred us in good humor for six days ; 
when, juBt as shovel-board had lost its charms, champagne its flavor, 
and the monté Israelite his customers, the welcome cry of " Land, 
ho!" at midnight on the 12th, turned out all hands on deck; and 
there, looming in the hazy distance on our starboard bow, lay 
Puerto Santo, part and parcel of »• soft" Madeirá. 

When I rose the next moming we were stanÜing into Funchal 
Roads, and shortly after came to anchor within three quarters of a 
mile of the shore and opposite the town of Funchal. At this dis- 
tance the island, rising to a great elevation from the water*s edge, 
with the town, washed by the Atlantic, at its base, and innumerable 
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white houses, with here and there a conveDt*s spires, dotted up the 
sides, reseinbles a scene of a gigantic panorama, with evQiy object 
80 clearly displayed to the eye, and fore and background of deep- 
blue sky and azuré-sea. 

On landing in one of the country boats, as soon as the keel had 
touehed the beach, a cavalcade of horBemen, raounted on hand- 
some, active ponies,, charged to the vexy water's edge, and, nearly 
trampling us in their , furious onslaught, reined up suddenly, briñg- 
ing their eteeds on their haunches. Our íirst thought was instant 
flight; bat, íinding their object was paciíic, we iearned that this 
Arab-hke proceediqg was for the purpose of displajing the merits 
of their cattle, and to tempt us to engage in an eqaestrian expe- 
dition up the mountain. Selecting three promising-looking animáis, 
and preceded by their funnel-capped proprietors as guides, we pro- 
eeeded to the town> 

Funchal in no degree diflers from anysea or river-side town in 
Portugal. The Funchalese are Portuguese in form and feature; 
the women, if possible, more ordinary, and the beggars more 
importúnate and perseveríng. The beacli is covered with plank 
sleds, to which are yoked most comical little oxen no largor than 
donkeys. In these sleds the hogsheads of wine are conveyed to 
the boats, as they are better adapted to the rough shingle than 
wheeled conveyances. To a stranger the trade of the town ap- 
pears to be monopolized by vendors of straw hats and canary- 
birds. These articles of merchandise are thrust into one's face at 
every step. Sombreros are pounded upon your head ; showers of 
canarios and goldíinches, with strings. attached to their legs, are 
fired like rockets into your face ; and the stunning roar of the sales- 
men deafen the ear. 

Ascending the precipitous rúas, we soon reached the suburbs, 
our guides holding on by the tails of the horses to facilit&te their 
ascent. Still mounting, we pass where vinos are treUised over 
the road ; sweet-smelling geraniums, heliotrope, and fuschias over- 
hang the gardenrwalls on each sido ; while, in the beautiful little 
gardens which every where meet the eye, the graceful banana, 
the orange-tree and waving maize, the tropical aloe and homely 
oak, form the most pleasing contrasts ajid enchant the sight. 
Winding still up the mountain-side, the interminable stone-paved 
suborb is passed ; but even while toiling over the uneven, slippery 
pavement, and sitting in an almost vertical saddle, hanging on to 
the mane like grim death, it is impossible even to whisper an im- 
precation, every thing around is so soft and pleasing; and, malgré 
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lui, one (eTOB if he be an Englishman) has not the heart to growl ot 
complaín. 

Here the TÍvid colorÍDga of a trepleal scene blead ia harmony 
ynth the sober tinta of a more températe landacape. By the 
oraage and leaf-spreading banana grow the oak and apple; the 
cactus and the daisy bloom together ; the lascioas pioe and hnmble 
pótate yield their frnit; and, side by side with the golden-colored 
canary, the robín redbreast warbles his sweet and well-known 
Bong. 

The aides of the monntain are clothed wíúi vínes, and nnmer^ 
cus Btreamlets trtckle ak>ng the roadaide, cooling the air with 
their refreshing murmura; whÜe a mountain torrent here and 
there íbreea ita impetuoua ¥my. The paths which wind along 
the mountain OTerhaag precipicea lined with íbliage, and water 
e?ery where glittera through the verdure and reKeTéa the eye. 
In tile valleya are aeen delicions nooka, green and cool, abad- 
owed by the lofty rooka, with pictnresqae eottagea and amiiing 
gardena, and acenea of such qniet beauty as one nerer tírea to 
gaze upon. Tuming in your aaddle, you aee the town of Funchal 
at your feet, reflected in the amooth and ^tfcering aea. The vea- 
aela In the roada appear no largor than fishing-boata ; and tiie huge 
Bteamer, lying lazily at her anchor, will be the victim of a mal- 
ediction« that it ia ao aoon to bear yon away from thia aweet 
ialand. 

The aun, too, ia not the fireball of the trópica, or eren the heat- 
engendering luminary we have left behind ua, but shinea fúntly 
bright throu^ a dim, aoft miat ; and while aweet-ameliing flowera 
dispenae their odora around, and the notes of aong-birda are heard 
on every side, the air breathes soft and aoothiogly. 

With no littie regret I tnrned my horae'a head üown tiie 
mountain-aide, after aeveral honra* ramble in thia elysian spot; 
and not even a glaaa of the Mesara. €tordon*a Tinta or MaJTozia, 
of a choice vintage, could reconcile me to tiie idea of again 
entering the snorting prison-hoose which pnffed iropatiently in the 
roada. 

On leaving Madeira we had thirteea daya of raoet monotonoua 
ateaming, dnring which a most Qniverrál etmui prevailed on 
board, relieved occasionally by tiie ontbreaktngs of some wooer 
of the fickle goddess, whoae winnings as losings had been more 
than uaually great, and consequently occasioned a greater or leas 
amount of aelf-gratulation or excitement. When every mortal 
meana of amuaement waa auppoaed to have been exhauated, it waa 
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pro?identiaüy ducovered that the Kabbi was io the habit o£ «laying 
with b\a owD hand, aod according to liie striet letter of the Moeaic 
law, the docks, fowls, and sheep whieh he deaired to devear. 

The day after the diseovery the butcher was aeen to approach 
the Rabbi with some myBtorioua^ coramaDicatíon» who immediateljr 
tocked ap his aleeves, took a knife which was haoded to him by the 
bntcher, aod accompaiiiecl that fonctioDary to the heo-eoope. 

In an inataot the qoartor-deck was deserted; every passettger 
steahhily took up a position where he cooM witoeps the mysterioas 
catastrophe. The Rabbi, with nptorned wristbiiods, careñiHy 
kneaded the breasts oi several fowls whi^ were offered to his 
koife by the boteher, and at length, selectiog ooe whoee condition 
was uodeoiable» caatiog np his eyes and invoking M oses to give hiía 
the requisite nerre, he admÍBistored the mystic stab, and iostaotly 
retreated. As a reward for the excitement he had causad, I noticed 
that at dinner that day the Rabbi received most fiiendjy offers of 
ham and roast pork. 

On the thirtoenth morning after leaving Madeira the low, regular 
ontline of Barbadoes was visible on the horizon. This isjand ex- 
hibits lesB tropical scenery than any other in the West Indios, being 
less mountainous, and the plains and hiUs cultivated in every part, 
and consequently the bush is cleared off to make way for agricul- 
toral improvemeols. It is not, however, the less beaotifol on this 
accoont ; and every where the snog-looking hooses of the plantors, 
with milis and sogar-hooses, and all the appliances of thriving planta- 
tions, were seen as we hogged the shore. 

On landing I foond myself, very. fortonately and onexpectedly, 
among many oíd friends, whose hospitality I enjoyed doring my 
Btay at the island. 

Among the celebrated of Barbadoes whom I deemed it my doty 
to visit, was the renowned Betsy Aostin, once (in the days when 
the late King William was a joUy mid) the pride of the 'Badián 
dignity balls, bot now in *«the seré and yellow leaf,** fat as a tortle, 
and always very dronk. I foond the ancient beaoty sitting in the 
▼erandah of her house, surroonded by a dozen sable and yellow 
handmaidens, some of them very pretty girls, who were engaged 
in pickling and preserving West India fruits. She insisted on my 
joining her in a sangaree, which was prepared in a tumbler holding 
aboot half a gallón ; and, shaking my hand at parting, being crying 
dronk, slobbered oot a ** Gar bless yoo, sar ! hab notin to do wid 
CarTme Lee;" which Caroline Lee is own sister to Betsy, bot 
gnilty of keepÍDg an oppositioa house, and henee the warning. 
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I found Dothing strikiog in Barbadoes but the san, which íb a per- 
petual furnace, and the pepper-pot — a dish to tbe mysteries of 
which I was initiated here for the first time. It ¡8 a delicions com- 
poand of flesb, fish, and fowl, piqué with all the hot peppen and 
condimenta the island produces, and mystified in a rich black sauce. 
The flavor of fhis wonderful dish is impossible to be described. 
Imagine a mass of coci&roaches stewed in pitch, and a faint idea may 
be had of the appearance and smell of the savory compound. 

Of Bridgetown, the capital, the less said the better. It is infested 
with a most rascaUy and impudent race of negrees, who almost 
resort to violence to wrench nnwilling pistareens from the stranger's 
poci&et. Just before my arríval half the town had most proTÍdentially 
been destroyed by fire, so that, if rebuilt, hopes are entertained of 
a more respectable-looking place being erected. 
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Grenada — ^San Domingo— Jacmel — Jamaica — Kingston-- KiUbncra — Cuba — 
Isle of Pines — Havana — Its Harbor — ^Appearance of the Town — Paseo 
Tacón — Havaneras — Eyes and Fans — ^The Theater — Once more under 
Weigh — A Squall — ^Brought to — Müitary Despotism — ^A Capture — Speak 
a Steamer — Santa Anna — ^Arrive at Vera Cruz. 

The next islaod touched at was Grenada, ene of tbe most pictu- 
rosque of the Antilles. The Httle harbor Ib completely land-locked, 
and, as it were, scooped out of the stde of the mouatain, which 
rises from the water's edge. An óld green fort, perched upon a 
crag, commands the aochorage ; and the little town, interspersed 
with palm-trees and aloes, appears to be crawling up the mountain. 
Here we remaioed but a few hoars, and steered thence to San 
Domingo, one of the largest of the gronp. Coasting along, it pre- 
sented a bold, imposing outline of rugged mountains covered with 
foresta, and but little appearance of cnltivation. Stayiog but a few 
hours at Jacrael, to receive and deliver raails, we soon carne in sight 
of Jamaica, with its fine bold scenery of mountain and valley ; and, 
threading the iotricate and dangerous reefs, and passing the forts 
and batteries of Port Royal, we anchored, about noon, off Kingston, 
the chief town of the island. 

Here we leíl the greater part of our fellow-passengers, includtng 
the card-playing Jew and the Rabbi. The former left the steamer 
minus several huñdred pounds by his monté speculation, the greater 
part of which had been won by twe boya from Birmrngham, who 
were on their way to Havana to set up a cooperage. Elated with 
their (to them) enormous gains, they, in honor of the occasion, 
sacrifíced too freely to the rosy god, the consequence of which was, 
that, in a few weeks, both were carried off by the relentless vomito. 

A coup}0 of days spent among the killbucra* and sopilotes* of 

* A yellow flower, which is aaid to be more abundant doring «ickly sea- 
■ODB. The BopUote íb the turkey-bozzard. 
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üppark rendered ray regret at leaving Jamaica any thing but poig- 
nant ; and, takiog leave of the duBty, dirty town of Kingston, with 
its ruinous houses and miserable populatíoo, íd a few days we were 
coasting along the south sido of Cuba, passing Cape Antonio and 
the Isle of Pines, once famous, or, rather, infamous, as the resort of 
pirates, who infested these seas until within a few years,^ and stiU 
the rendezvous of equally nefarions slavers. La Havana (the Ha- 
ven) is one of the finest harbors ia the worid, and capable of hold- 
ing a thousand vessels. It is completely land-loeked, and the en- 
trance so narrow that vessels must pass within masket-shot of the 
<* MMTO9'* whose frowning batteries loek down od the very decks. 
Besides the Morro, the formidable batteries of the Principe and La 
Cabana show their teeth on each side, and numerous detached 
works crown every eminence. 

The Spaniards may well be jealous of Cuba, which, with their 
usual fanfaron ( just, howe?er, in this case), they style ** L^ joya 
mas brillante en la corona de EspalSa** — the most brilliant jewel ia 
the crown of Spain. Thia, the last of their once magni6cent de- 
pendencies, they may well guard with watchful eye ; for not only do 
the colonista most cordially detest the mother country, and only wait 
an opportunity to throw oíf the yoke, but already an unscrupulous 
and powerful neighbor ** of the north" casts a .longing eye toward 
this rich and beautiful island. 

The cruel dissensions and bloody revolutions whioh have so bng 
convulsed unfortunate Spain have seldom extended their influences 
to this remote colony. Cuba, content in her riches and proaperity, 
has looked calmly ou, indifferent to the throes which have agonizad 
the maternal frame. Her boastful soubriquet, " Siempre fiel isla de 
Cuba** — ^the ever-&ithful island of Cuba — has thus been : cheaply 
earned, and passively retained by the ironical Havaneros, who will 
assaredly one day pluck out from the Spanish crown this **üne 
jewel,*' or sufiTer it to be transferred to a foreign bonnet. 

The harbor has been so ofben described that it is needless to dilate 
upon its beauties. In one córner is a rank mangrove swamp, which 
exhales a fatal miasma, and which, wafted by the land-breeze over 
the town and shipping, is one great cause of Üie deplorable mortality 
which occurs here in the sickly season. Havana is quite a Spanish 
town, and reminded me of Cádiz more than auy other. It is, how- 
ever, cleaner and better regulated, with a very efficient pólice. 
The streets are narrow, as they ought to be in hot countries, and 
toward the evemng throoged with volantes, a Jight, spider-Kke 
carriage peculiar to Cuba, freighted with blAck-eyed be«iiities, ob 
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their way to the paseo, ^opping, or to Dominica'6, the celebrated 
nevería or iee-flhop, whore tíioy Tory properly pulí np *« a refrescar 
na tantito" — to eool the eenrtge^^-^efore ««ahowiog" od the ezcit* 
able paseo. 

From Be^en to ten the Paseo Tacón ia thronged, and a atmoger 
had better pause beifore he runa the gauatlet of avch batteries of 
oyes and fana aa be never baforo, in his northern phiiosophy, 
thooght er dreamed fst ~Tbe ladie» dreas in whitOi with their 
beantifttl hair unaaerifieed by boonet, and, if ornameoted, by a 
simple White or red rose, á la moda A/ndaluza, Howeyer perfect 
may be their figures, yon see them not. One*s gaze ia eoocentrated 
in their largo, Instroiis eyes, which, when yon get within their reaeh, 
awallow yon up as the son swalftows a comet when he ia rash eoou|^ 
to approach too near, throwing yon out agún, a burned-np cioder, 
to be resnscttated aod rebarned by the next eyes which pass. The 
HaTaneras certainly aarpass tíie Spaniards in the beaaty of their 
eyen, if that be possible. 

Wlth their eyes and abanicos (fans) the Haraneras haré oo need 
oftongnea, which, however, they can nse on emergencies; whereaa 
every pretty woman can, in some degree, ••maice the eyes speak," 
no other than a Spanish beauty can use a fan. This is to them the 
*• idioma de amor" — ^the language of Ioto. Assisted by the eye it is 
eloquence itself ; and, in tíie hands of a coqnet, like a gnn in the 
hands of a careless boy, is a most dangerous weapon, To aee this 
language spoken in perfection, visit the theater Tacón, which, by the 
way, is the prettiest theater in the world. Here, between the acts, 
noúiing is heard but the clicking of fiíns, while eross-fires of light- 
ning-glances pierce one throngh and through. The Stont of the 
boxea in the Tacón is of light open-work, through which the white 
dresses of the ladies are seen, and which has a very pretty effect. 
Unlike the boxes of our opera, which invidiously conceal all but the 
beaoties «« abofe the »one,*' here the whole figure, sin^ply draped in 
white, is fhlly displayed. Foreigners say that an Englishwoman 
should never be seen but in an openi4K>x ; and the Spaniards affirm 
that, whereaa an «* Englishwoman should be seen at a window, and 
aFrenehwoman promenading, tíie goda have Touchsafed that a Span- 
iard nmy be looked at every where : *' <« La Ynglesa en lá ventana, 
la Franoesca paseándose, la Espafiola, por onde se quiere." 

Three miles from Havana is ü^l Cerro, where the wealthy mer- 
chaots have their couñtry seats, and resort with their famiiiesduriog 
the sickiy soasen. The fronts of these houses are completely opeo, 
save by light bars, so that at night, when lighted up, the whole in- 
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terior is perfectly displayed. Night Í8 the fashioiiable time for TÍsit- 
ing ; and through this open birdcage-work may be seen a formal row 
of maies infront of the ladies, for here, in thÍB excitable dimate, it 
18 deemed imprudent to bring ioto actaal contact such sabetances as 
flint and steel, or fíre and tow. 

After foar days' stay ia Havana^ I again embarked on board the 
steamer, and in such a storm of thunder and rain as I ehall never 
forget. I engaged a shore-boat raanned by two mulattos, and before 
we conld reach the steamer the ^urrícane broke upon U8. The 
lightning appeared actually to rain down, the ^ashea being incessant, 
while the rain descended with such violence as neariy to fill and 
Bwamp the boat. The boatmen swore and carsed, and crouched 
nnder the thWarts; the sail and mast were blown clean away; and 
for more than an honr we were unable to face the etorm. At length, 
taking ad?antage of a lull, we managed to reach the vessel, andt af- 
ter a vexatious delay of several hours, got uoder weigh. Onpassing 
the Morro, we were hailed and ordered to bring to, while, at the 
aame moment, a boat, with a corporal and thr^ee men, put oíf from 
the caatle, and boarded us. We had on board a great number of 
passengera on their way to México, and many were probably leaving 
Cuba without the necessary passport, so that, on the arrival of the 
boat, many oUve-colored gentlemen with mostaches dived suddenly 
below, being seized with a sadden desire to explore the hold and 
other cavernous portions of the ship. However, in a few minutes 
all the passengers were mustered on deck by the captain, and their 
ñames called. As one unlacky Spaniard answered to his ñame, the 
corporal stepped up to him, laying his íinger on his shoulder, with 
**£n el nombre del gobernador** — in the ñame of the govemor. 
**A su disposición, amigo" — at yonr serrice, friend — answered the 
captured one, and, quietly lighting his cigar, descended into the 
guard-boat with his trunk, en rovte to the dungeons of the Morro. 
•* Viva !** exclalmed the Spaniards : <* maldito sea el déspota" — curse 
the despot ; and, breathing freely, relighted their puros, and indulged 
in a little abuse of their colonial government. 

The day after our departure from Havana we overtook a small 
steamer, under the British flag, which was pronounced to be the 
••Arab," having on board the ex-President of México, General 
Santa Anna. As she signaled to speak, we bore down upon her, 
and, running alongside, her captain hailed to know if we would take 
on board four passengers; which was declined, our skipper not 
wishing to compromiso himself ' with the American blockading 
squadron at Vera Cruz, by carrying Mexican officers. We had a 
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good Tiew of Santa Anna, and his pretty yonng wife, who, on hear- 
iüg our decisión, stamped ber little foot on the deck, and tarned 
poutingly to some of her suite. It seemed that the >«Arab" had 
disabled her machinery, and was making snch slow progresa that 
Santa Anna was desirons of continuing the trip in the «« Medway." 
He was provided with a passport from the goyernment of the United 
States to enable him to pass the blockade ; which verj questionable 
policy on the part of that goyernment it is difficult to understand, 
since they were weil aware that Santa Anna was bitterly hostile to 
them, whatever assurances he may have made to the contrary ; and 
at the same time was, perhaps, the only man whom the Mexican 
army would snffer to lead them against the American troops. 

On the fífth morning after leaving Havana, at six a.m., we made 
the land, and were soon aíter boarded by one of the American block- 
ading squadron — ^the conret St. Mary's. It was expected that Santa 
Anna was on board, and the officer said that instructions had been 
recei?ed to permit him to enter Vera Cruz. 

At seven we passed the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, and an- 
chored off the city of the True Cross, or, as it is often and most 
aptly called, "LA CIUDAD DE LOS MUERTOS"— The Citt 
OF THE Dead. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Vera Craz-H-Appeaniica of Town^^adayeroas Population — Sopiletes — Me* 
mentofl of War«— Amaricaa Bombardment— Unneceasaiy AcW- Frepaca- 
tions fot Beceptioa of Santa Anm^— Military Dúplaj^-^El Oose^-Mexican 
Soldier— Mexicaa FoBdfr— Fr^olea-^olly PrieBt»— Gaatle of San Joan do 
Ulloa — ^ItB Ganison— Weaknes»— The Ferer-01oad-«-Vera Oras Maikot*" 
Pish and Fowl — ^Papagayas and Sni&es. 

Ve&a Critz derires tts ñame from tfa» first citj built on this qon- 
tinent by Cortes^ in 1619-20. La villa rica de la Vera Cruz — th« 
rich city of the Trae Crosa — ^was aituated a few miles to tbe north-^ 
east of the present city, and was built by the conquistador as a gar« 
rison on which to fall back, in case bis expedition into the interior 
proved a failure. 

From the sea the coast on each side the town presents a dismal 
▼iew of sand hills, which appear almost to swallow up the walls. 
The town, however, sparkling in the sun, with its white houses and 
numerous church-spires, has rather a picturesque appearance ; but 
every object, whether on sea or land, glows unnaturally in the lurid 
atmosphere. It is painful to look into the sea, where shoals of 
bright-colored íish are swimming; and equally painful to turn the 
eyes to the shore, where the sun, refracted by the sand, actually 
Bcorches the sight, as well as pains it by the quiyering glare which 
ever attends refracted light. 

The cify is well planned, surrounded by an adobe wall, with wide 
streets crossing ea^ other at right angles. There are also several 
large and handsome buildings ñist molderingto decay. One hundred 
years ago.a ñourishing commercial city, like e?ery thing in Spanish 
America, it has suífered from the baneful eífects of a corrupt, im- 
pote nt government. Now, with a scanty population, and under the 
control of a military despotism, its wealth and influence have passed 
away. The aspect of the interior of the town is dreary and deso- 
íate beyond description. Grass grows in the streets and squares ¡ 
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tile chur«fae9 and públic boUéiags ftr« faUÍDg to rulos; scarcefy a 
iiarnaa bawg \$ t» ^ mtít, «ad tbe £»w 9eaa ar« sallow and lank, 
aad skulk through tiie Gttreets as if feariag to eocounter, at eveiy 
4K)rDer, th« persoaificatMMi of tke di-aad Toinito, which at this sea- 
«on (Augvst) i« carryiog off a láthe oí Cfae population. Every 
where staika the «< ^pUj^Ce " (tarkey-faossi^d), solé teaaat of tho 
fitreets, i^eáimg gm tk» garbage ud canion which abonad in every 
córner. 

The few foreígft mefchaota wke reside here remove their fami- 
lies to Jalapa ia the season of the vomito, and all wbo have a few 
doUars in their pockets betake themsekes to the températe regions. 
The veiy nativos aad negrees are a eadaveroua, stuoted race ; and 
the doga, which oootond m the streets with the sepilotes for earrion, 
are the most oéiserable of the genos cur. ^nst foefore mj window 
one of theae curs lay expirijig in the middié of the street. As the 
i^retched aaimal ^vered ia the laat gasp^ a sopiJote flew down 
fron» the church-spire* and,' perehiog en che body, eommeaced its 
feast. It was soon joiiied by oevezai otfaers, and in fíve minutes 
the oareass waa devoured« These dicgosting birds, are, however, 
usefiri scavepgerSi «od, performing the duty of the lazy Mexicana, 
are, therefore, protected hy law. 

The towo stiU pr^seol» nomeroos aonvenirs of the bombardment 
by the warlik^ J>e Joioville, in 1839. The church-towers are 
riddled with shot, and tille deatructive effects of sfaells still visible 
ka the heaps of nains whioh have been left untouched. Since my 
visit it has also felt íh» forcé of Amencan iré, and withstood a 
üerce bombardment for severai days» with wfaat object it is impoe- 
sible to divine, aiace a coaple of thonaand men roight have at any 
time taken it 1^ aasaolt. The caatie was not attacked, and waa 
concluded in the capitnlation without being asked for — cosa de 
México. The town waa attacfced by the American troops under 
General Scott withio ten manths after my visit. It suífered a 
bombardment, as ia weU known^ of aeveral days, an unnecessary act 
of crnelty in my opinión, aince, to my knowledge, there were no 
defensea arouad the city which coald not have been carried, in- 
cluding the city itaelf, bj a coaple of battafiona of Missouri volun- 
(eera. I certaioly left Vera Crá under the impreasión that it waa 
not a fortified place, wifch the exception of the paltry wall I have 
mentioned, which, if mj memory aervea me, was not evea loopholed 
for muaketry. However, Ceonporary defenaea might have been 
thrown up in the interval between my viait and the American 
attaok ; atlll I can not but think that the bombardment waa cruel 

B 
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and uoneceflBary. The castío could hvre beon carried by a 
frigate'B boardew, having but Bovea hondred nakod ladians to de- 

fend it. ,.,.*.• 

At the moment of my arrival therc waa no littlo oxcitement in 
Vera Cruz. The •• siempre heroica"— «Iwaya heroical city and castle 
— had prononnced for the immortal aávior of hia country, as they 
styled Santa Anna; forgétting, in their sea), that tweWe montha 
before they had kicked ont the same worthy, heaping every op- 
probrioos epitiaet and abüse that Mexican "facultad de lengua" 
could devise. Moreover, the hero waa hourly expected, and great 
preparations were on hand for hia reception. 

With this object the crack regiment of the Mexican army, el 
Onze— the llth— which happened to be in garrison at the time, 
cut most prodigious capera in the great i^laza severaTthnes a-day, 
disciplinando — drilling for the occasion. Nothing can, by any pos- 
sibiUty, be conceived more unlike a soldier tíian a Mexican militar. 
The regular army is composed entirely of Indiana — mjserable-look- 
ÍDg pigmies, whose grenadiers are five feet high. Vera Cruz, 
being a show place, and jealous of ite glory, generally contrives to 
put decent clothing, by snbscription, 6n Üie regiment detaüed to 
garrison the town ; otherwise clothing is not considered indispen- 
sable to the Mexican soldier. The muskets of the infantry aro 
(that is, if they have any) condemned Tower muskets, turned out 
of the British service years before. I have seen them carrying 
firelocks without locks, and others with locks without hammers, the 
lighted end of a cigar being used as a match to ignite the powder 
in the pan. Discipline they nave nbne. Couragea Mexican doea 
not possess; but still they have that brntish indifference to death, 
which could be turned to account if they were well led, and offi- 
cered by mén of courage and spirit. 

Before delivering my letters I went to a fonda or inn kept by a 
Frenchman, but in Mexico-Spanish style* Here I first raade ac- 
quaintance with the frijole, a snáall black bean, which is the main 
food of the lower classes over the wholé of México, and is a standing 
dish on every table, both of the rich and poor. The cuisine, being 
Spanish, was the best in the world, the wine good, and abundance 
of ice from Orizaba. Among the company at the fonda was a party 
of Spanish padres, a ca'pelbín of a Mexican regiment, and a Capu- 
chin friar. I was invited one evening to their room, and waa 
rather surprised when I found I was in for a regular punch-drink* 
ing bout The Capuchino presided at the bowl, which' he con- 
cocted with considerable skill; and the jolly priests kept it up 
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nottl the gra7 of the morning, when they all sallíed oñt to nuu», it 
beÍDg the feast of San Isidro. 

The next day I accompanied this clerical party to the castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa, which we were allowed to inspect in every 
part. I thoQghü it showed very little caution, for I mtght have 
been an American for all they knew to the contrary. The fortress 
18 constructed'with considerable skill, bnt is in very bad repair. It 
Í8 said to roottnt three hundred and fifty piecee of artillery, many 
of heavy caliber, bnt is deficient in mortars. The garrison did not 
amonnt to more than seven hnndred men, although they were in 
hourly expectation of an attack by the American sqnadron ; and 
snch a miserable set of naked objects as they were conld ecu'cely 
be got togéther in any other part of the world. 

Our party was ciceroned by an aide-de-camp of the ^overnor, 
who took US into every hole and córner of the works. The 
soldieris* barracks were dens unfit for hogs, without air or venti- 
lation, and crowded to suífocation. 

In one of the batteries were some fine ninety-eight-pounders, 
all English manufacture, but badly mounted, and some beautiiul 
Spanish brass guns. Not the slightest discipline was apparent in the 
garrison, and scarcely a sentinel was on the look-out, although the 
American sqnadron was in sight of the castle, and an attack was 
hourly threatened. On the side facing the island of Sacrificios 
the defenses were Tery weak; indeed, I saw no obstruction of 
sufilcient magnitnde to prevent half a dozen boats' crews making 
a dash in the dark at the water-batteries, where at this time were 
neither guns ñor men, ñor one sentry whoee post would command 
this ezposed spot; thence to cross the ditch which had but two or 
three feet of water in it, blow open the gate of the fortress with 
a bag of powder, and no organized reslstance could be dreaded 
when once in the castle. 

I pointed this out to one of the oflicers of the garrison. He 
answered, ** No hay cuidado, no hay cuidado ! somos muy vali- 
entes,*' " Never fear, never fear! we are very bravo here." "Si 
quieren los Americanos, que vengan" — " If the Americans like to 
try, let them come." 

As we returned at night to Vera Cruz, a dull yellovrish haze 
hung over the town. I asked the "patrón" of the boat what it 
was. Taking his cigar from his raouth, he answered quite serious- 
ly, " Sefior, es el vomito" — it's the fever. 

There is a very good market at Vera Cruz : the fish department 
is well worth a viait. At sunrise, the Indian fishermen bring m 
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Ikeir b«8lMt4oa^ wbtcb Uisgr V^ «o tíl« groaad ; and Ui« beavtí* 
fal and ▼aried tinta of the fish, which «xhibü all tiía colora of tbe 
fwnbowt a« w^ «a tbe fish tbemteli^ai^ of att abapea aad «sea, fono 
a vary fileaaiiig aight Two haara aftar anariae tha fiabare all aold 
«r ranioved : indaed, if aat iamediataly cookad tbey wiU potrefy ía 
a few boara. 

Tbe vegatábla-BMiriiet ia weH anidad, aad axlúlMta a greal 
aariety ef tropical íruita. Tbe lodiaoaoí tiía^tíenacalioota" ara 
BMtber pietaraaqua In draaa sor coaady la appaaraoca. Th^ ara 
abort ia atatare, witb thick, cluinay Hinbat broad fiícaa wttbont aajr 
axpreaaioB* a»d a lasj, aallan loA of tmaudanee. Tbey are, how* 
arar, a bamlaBa, tnoffiaaalva peepla, aad poaaaaa notoy good traita of 
character and diapoaitioB. Ia Iba asarkat devoted to áaab aad fbwl* 
parrota form a ata|rfa coaaoiadiií^» Tbej ara iwaagbt la great mtm- 
bera by tíie Indiana» wha lay great alora oo a Ulking-bird* ««na 
papagaya que h a fch *' Paccarlea, daer« aad ba^a anabea I alao aaw 
exposed for aale. 
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Arrival of Santa Anoar-Oapen aS Bl Onse^— Laadiiig of ti» General— Huí 
Appaaranc^— La Señora-^ool Beoeption— ^An Bmente**-Only a Beyola- 
tion— Patriotic Tinman— <!cmfer9nce with Santa Anna—Bearding the Líos 
«->Manifíé8to-«Bumon of Voimto-^Prepare to start for the Capital — Castülo 
— Mexican Dandy— Leave Vera Oniz—The Boad— Baíiiy Weaúier-^ 
lllarching Order of Mezícan fioldier»— Britísh SaÜors. 



On the 16th of Angost th« CMtley witíi u salvo of artíllery, an- 
Bounced the approach of tíi» ateamer haviog on board the iUustriooa 
•x-president, General Santa Anua. At 9 a.m., «• £1 Onze** marched 
down tp the wharf whh colora flying and band plajing. Here they 
marched and connter- marched for two hours before a position was 
ntiaíactonly taken np. Aa officer of rank, foBowed by a meit 
•eedy atde-de-camp, boüi mounted on wretcfaed aniniala» and dressed 
in Bcarlet unilonna of extraordinary cnt, caraeoM wíth b^oming 
gravity before the adtiana or castom-house* A most disoordanl band 
screamed national airt, and a crowd of boya ^nibbed and crackered 
on tfae wharf, snppliod with fireworka at t|ié expenae of the heroie 
ei^. By dint of eaffing, el Onze was formed in two fines íacing in- 
ward, extendidg from the wharf to tfae palacio, where apartmenta 
had been provided for the general. Santa Anna landed nnder a 
sálate fron the castie, and walked, aotwithstaoding his game leg, 
preceded by his little wife, wfao leaned on the arm of an officer» 
throogh the lañe of troops, who sahited iodifidnally and when they 
pleased, some sqnibbing off their firelocks, and others, not knowing 
what to do, did— -nothlng. 

Don Antonio López de Santa Anna is a hale-looking man be- 
tween fífty and aixty, with an Oíd Bailey countenance and a very 
well built wooden leg. The Señora, a pretty girl of aeventeen, 
ponted at the cool reception, íbr not one ** fiva'* was heard ; and her 
mother, a fat, migar oíd dame, was rather nnceremonionsly eongéed 
from the procession, which she took in high dadgeon. The general 
was dresaed in fnll uniform, and looked aoy thing bot pleaaed afr 
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the absoDce of every thiog like applaase, which he doubtless ex- 
pected would have greeted him. His counteDance completely be- 
trays his character ; indeed, I neyer saw a physiognomy in which 
the evil pasaions, which he ootoríously posaesses, were more stroDg- 
ly marked. Oily duplicity, treachery, avance, aod seDsnality are 
depicted in every feature, and his well-known character bears out 
the truth of the impress his Tices have stamped upon his face. In 
person he is portly, and liot devoid of a certain well-bred bearing 
which wins for him golden opinions from the snrface-seeing fair sez, 
to whóm hé ever pays the most courtly attention. 

If half the anecdotes are trae which I have heard narrated by 
his most intímate íriends, any office or appointment in his gift can 
always be obtained on application of a female interceder ; and on 
such an occasion he first saw his present wife, then a girl of fifCeen, 
\^hom her mother bronght to the amorous president, to win the 
bestowai apon her of a pensión for former services, and Santa A o na 
became so enamored of the artless beantyi that he soon after sig- 
nified his gracious intention of honoríng her with his aagast hand, 
after a vain attempt to secare the yoang lady in a less legitímate 
manner, which the politíc mamma, however, took care to frús- 
trate. 

Aug, 17. — We had an émeute among the Vera- Crúzanos. As I 
was passing throagh the great plaza, a large crowd was assembled 
before the Casa de Ayantamiento, or town-hall. Accosting a negro, 
who, leaning against a pillar, was calmly. smoking his paper cigar, a 
quiet spectator of the afTair, I inquired the cause of the riotons pro- 
ceeding. «* No es mucho, caballero ; un prontinciamiento, no mas,'* 
he answered— -notbing, sir, nothing ; only a revolution. On farther 
inquiry, however, I learned that the cause of the mob assembliog 
before the ayuntamiento was, that the people of Vera Cruz willed 
that one of that body should, as their representatíve, proceed to the 
palace to lay before Santa Anna a statement of certain grievancea 
which they required should be removed. Not one of that body rel- 
ifihed the idea of bearding the lion in his den, although supposed at 
this moment to be on his good bebavior, but one Sousa, a nativo 
of Vera Cruz, and by ^ti'ade a tínman, who stepped .forth from 
the crowd and declared himself ready to apeak on the part of the 
people. 

They had previously clamored for Santa Anna to show himself 
in the balcony of the palace, but he had excused himself on thé plea 
of being unable to stand on account of his bad leg, and said he was 
ready at any time to receive and confer with one of their body 
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Soasa, the voluDteer, at once proceeded to tfae palace, and without 
ceremony entered thegeneraJ^s room, where Santa Anna was sit- 
ting«Barronnded by a largo staff of general oíficers, priests, &;c. 
Advancing boldly to hi8 chair, fao oxclaimed, **Mi general, for more 
than twenty years yon. have endeavored to ruin our country. T wice 
have you.been eziled for your.misdeeds; beware tbat this time you 
think of US, and not of yourdelf only !*' 

At this bold langttage Santa Ánna's friendo expressed theír dis- 
pleasare by hisaing and stamping on the floor; bnt. Sonsa, tnrning 
to them with a look of contempt, continaed : ** Theae, general, are 
your enemies and ours ; y mas, son . traidores — and more than this, 
they are traitors. They seek alone to attain their ends, and care 
not whetfaer they sacrifico yon and their couotry. They will be 
the fírst to tnrn against you. Para nosotros^ Vera- Crúzanos qui 
somos — for ns, who are of Vera Cruz — what we reqnire Í9 this: 
remove tho soldiers; we do not want tó.be.raled, by armed savages. 
Give as arms, and we wiU defend our town and our houses ; but 
we want no soldiers.*' 

Santa Anna, taken aback, remained silent. - 
. •« Answer me, general,", cried out thé sturdy tinman: *<I repre 
sent the people of Vera Cruz, who brought you back, and will be 
answered.'* 

« To-morrow,** meekly replied the dreaded tyrant, " I will give 
orders that the troops be remoled, and yon shall be supplied with 
one thousand stand of arras." ««Está bueno, mi general" — it is 
well, general-^Tanswered Soasa, i^nd retarned to the mob, who, on 
learning the result of the conference, fiUed the air with vivas. 

«« Válgame en Dios !" exclaimed my friend the negro ; «* que 
hombre tan osado es este!" — what pluck this man must have to 
open his lips to the presidente ! 

The next morning Santa Anna left Vera Cruz for his hacienda 
— Manga del Cbivo— ^first causing a manifiesto to be published, de- 
claring his views and opinions with regard to the present critical 
State of aflairs. This paper was very ably wrítten by Rincón, and 
exhibited no little clevemes^ of composition, inasmuch as great tact 
was required, owing to the numerous tergiversations of Santa Anna, 
to steer clear.of such ^ubjects as would compromtse his present 
declaration in favor . of federalism, to which he has hitherto been 
Btrenuously opposed. In it he declares his determination to prose- 
cute to the last the war with the United States, and his wiHingoess 
to sacrifico his Ufe and fortune in defense of his country ; deprecates 
the notion of foreign intervention, and scouts at the idea of the 
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" mpnarchical questíon*' heing iirtrud q oJ ioC» anj poHtieal ái»cwth 
sion. In coneluaioii, h6 eamettiy bMovgl* bii «oSDlvyineii to «rm 
agaÍDst tbe cobudoh foe. • 

Two or tiire« daya «íier m j arnml in V«fa Crtis, 0Mpi«ioM ra- 
món of Tomito veaehMl tof ean, and ea«M«d w to piiok típ ny 
trapa ; and harÍDg determinad u> nd« to Jalapa, impcead of travefiag 
by tbe lumberÍDg diligencia, my boapllable entertaiaert, oft learniog 
my inteotíoB, Immediately mad* arrasgemeoia ftr a «applf of eaval- 
ly, and placed me under tbe cbárge «f a teoidenlial aertant of tbe 
house, who waa to pik>t ivie to Jalapa» 

AboQt four r.M. oo th« Idth of AugMt< Castilto tmde báa appear- 
anee, wlth a coai^e of horae* eqaipped in Medican Myle, bimself 
attired io a oorreet road cottvme — bltoek glaaed $cmhrtro witb largo 
brim and ateepie crowo, oroatttented with a band of siher eofd and 
sihrer knob on tbe flAdo; Mae jaaket with MWfl of filter buttOBS, and 
fancifnlly braided ; ctUzanertía or pontakMMM of relretoen, very loóse, 
and opon from tbe blp^bone to tbe bottom of tbe ieg, tbe oataide 
ornamented witb ñlagree buttons ; ender tbese evemlla, tbe eakton* 
cillas or loóse drawers* of wbite linen ; boota of natanaed leatber, 
witb enormoos apara, bifeckled over tbe instep ly a wide, embroidered 
strap, and witb rowels three incbes and a balf in dinmeter; a crim- 
son silk sasb round faia waist, small open waistcoat exbibiting a anow-; 
wbite sbbt, a jvun^in bis moatb, and a quarta or wbip baoging by a 
tbong from bis wrist. fikitb was Ctiatillo, not Ibrgettftng, bowoTer» 
tbat in person be Was eomely to look ñpon, and, Hviiig ie an Englisb 
bouse, was no libel npon Its excellent ^lisine, carrying a most satie- 
factory Corporation and a fat, good-btimored ftee< 

A common way of tra?eUng in tbe tierra caliente is by HUeTa^ a 
litter carried between two melles, in ii^bicb tbe traveler loxurionsly 
reclines at full length, sbekered from tbe rain and san by eurtaias 
wbicb inclose tbe body, and smokes or reads at bis plaasare. in one 
of these, abont to retara empty to Jalapa, I dispatebed roy baggage, 
consigning a cbange of Unen to Castilk»*s alforjas or saddle'baga. Al 
fonr p.M. we trotted ont of Vera Oras, and, crossing tbe sandy pkin 
eutside tbe town, pnlled ap at an lodian bnt, wbere CastiBo in- 
formed me it was neceaeary to imbibe a stirrup*c«p, wbicb wat 
accordingly presentad by an Indian Hebe, wbe gave ns a <»bued 
▼iage" in exobange íbr tbe ckicos we paid íbr tbe meacaL Tbe 
road bere left tbe sandy sbore, and tnrned inland, tbroogb a country 
rank witb tropical vegetation, witb bere and tbere an Indian hxttr-^ 
—-a roof of palm-leaves snpported on bambeo poles, and open to tbe 
wind — peeping out of tbe dense foliage. We prasontly carne to n 
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part of the road cut up and flooded by t^e heavy raios which, to- 
ward suDsat, poured mercUessly npon as, but not befo«e Caetillo had 
thriist bis bead tfarough tbe sltt in bis sarape, apd, with hissboul'' 
den protected by bis bivad-Mmined aotnbrerot daíied th« desee adiog 
waters. Not so my anlucky self, wbo, green as y«C ia tbe myftr 
teries of Mexican travelÍDg, had not provided against aqueous casu- 
alties, and in a few seconds my nnfortunate Panamá was flapping 
miserably abont my ears, and my clothes as drencbed as water could 
make them. However, tbere was no remedy, and on we flonnder- 
ed, througb pools of mud and water fuU of ducks, and snipe, and 
white herons ; tbe road becoming worse and worse, and the rain 
coroing down with nndeniable vigor. Just before sunset we over- 
took the rear-guard of the valiant Eleve ntfa, which that day had 
raarched from Vera Cruz en route to tbe seat of war, for tbe pur- 
pose, as one of the oíficers informed roe, ** dar nn golpe á los Norte 
Americanos" — ^to strike a blow at the North Americans. 

Tbe marcbing costume of these héroes, I thougbt, was peculiarly 
well adapted to the climate and season-^a shako on the bead, while 
coat, shirt, and pantaloons bung suspended in a bundle from the end 
of the firelock carried over the shoulder, and their cuerpos requir- 
ed no other covering than tbe coatings of mud with which tbey 
were caked from h^ad to foot, singing merrily, bowever, as tbey 
marched. 

Night now came on, and pitchy dark, and the road was almost 
impaSsable from the immense herds of cattie which liteirally blocked 
it up. The ganado* all belonged to Santa Anna, whose estáte ex- 
tends for fifty miles along tbe road, and bore the well-known brand 
of A. L. S. A. — alsa, or forward, as the Mexicans read it, which 
are the initials of the General Antonio López de Santa Anna. 
Finding it ntterly impossíble to proceed, we stopped at tbe first In- 
dian but we carne to, wbere we secured our animáis in a sbed, and, 
in company with the rear-guard of tbe «< Onze,'* wbo arrived shortly 
afber, made ourseives uncomfortable for tbe night. 

The next morning, before daylight, we were in onr saddlós, tbe 
rain still descending in torrents. **No hay remedio— tbere*s no 
belp for it*' — said Castillo; t*we had bettej pushon:'* and on we 
splasbed. **Hi esta muy buen coñac — ^very good brandy up tÜere*' 
— he remarked, after we had ridden a few miles ; and, dashing tbe 
•purs into bis beast, darted up a bilí te a bouse, and callad for a 

• Ganado mayor— catüe ; ganadúmenor-^fitieeT^ and pigs. 
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tambler of brandj and milk, which was oot nnpalatable after our 
wet ride. Sittíng under the Terandah were two sailon — deseitera 
from the •« Endymion»" lyiog at Sacrificios. Tbej told me they had 
beeii to Jalapa on a epree, and now were on their waj back to re- 
join their ship. I 
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The weather clearíng, we resamed our jonrney, and halted to 
breakfast at Puente Nacional, once del Rey. 

The brídge, built of stone, spans a picturesque torrent, now 
swelled and rauddy with the rains. The yUlage is small and dirtj, 
with a tolerable inn, where the diligencia stops. Here we were 
regaled with fríjoles and chile colorado, and waited upon by a very 
pretty Indian girl. . 

The scenery. is wild and desoíate ; the vegetation, although most 
luzuríant, looks rank and poisonous, and the vapors, which ríse from 
the.reeking undergrowth, bear all kinds of malaría over the country. 
F.e.w villages are met with, aod these coñsist óf wretched hovels of 
unburoed brick (adobe), or huts of bámboo and palm-leaf. Each has 
its little patch of gardeñ, where. the plantain, raaize, and chile are 
grown. Strings of the latter invanably hang on every house, and 
with it, fresh or dríed, the people season every dish. The land ap- 
pears good, but, where 'every thing grows spontaneously, the lazy 
Indian only cares. to. cultívate sufficient for the subsistence of his 
famüy-. The soU.is.weIl'adapted for the growth of cotton, sugar, 
and tobáceo. I asked a fármer.'why he did not pay more attention 
to the cultivátion of :his land. •• Quien sabe," was his answer; 
" con maíz y chile, no falta nada'* — who wants inore than corn and 
chile, yaya ? 
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«tThese men are brntes," put in Castillo ; •• ni vida saben" — they 
doD't know even what it is to live ; just then a " biftek á la 
Ynglesa" in the kitchen of •* la casa" in Vera Cruz occtirring to 
bis mind*B eye. 

When we turned out after breakfast we fonnd tfae heayy, rolling 
clouds clearing oíf, and the san shining brightlj from a patch of 
deep blue. 

«*Ya viene buen tiempo/' prop!iMi»d our host, as he held my 
stirrnp; and for once he was a true prophet, for we had sis or 
eight hours* magnificent weather, duríng which the aun dried oui* 
olothes, aod baked the mud tipon tfaetíi, and we Were enabled to 
keep our cigars alight, which in the tnorñtng was an hnpdssibility. 
Tfae road was wretched, althoBgh it has been called by an ingenious 
traveler •« a monumeot of haman tiídttstry $'* ft thonnment of human 
igoorance and idleness wo^U be the Setter tertB« On eaeh «ide the 
Bcenery was thre same— ^ eeá of baroitig green. Now, however, 
the woods were alive with birds t»£ gswdy^ pHiiaágo t cardinals* and 
catbirds, and parrots, with ooisy cfaatter, hopped froin tree to tree ; 
every now and then, the Mexi«:aa pheaáimt — «btfcMoca — a terge, 
noble bird, flew across the road ; and chupamirtos (humming-birds) 
darted to «nd fro. The pools were biaek with ducks, éranos, and 
bitterne ; the air alive with bugs and Beatles ; aod in the eveoing 
cocuyos (fíre-bttg9) illuminated the scene. MoM|mtoi were every 
where, and probed with poisonous proboscis every inch of unpro** 
tected skia. 

At puDdet we teached £1 Pfaui del Rio^ a misentbte venta, which 
we found crowded with cavalry soldiers and their boraea, so that we 
had gréat trouble id finding room íbr our own aniaiali. Thts hostelry 
l^elonged to the genus mesón, a varíety of the ina speeios to be found 
otily in México. It viras, however, a paradise compared to the me* 
sones north of the oity of México; aod I remember that I often 
looked back upon tfais one, which Castillo and I voted the most 
absolutely miserable of inntf, as a sort of Clarendon or Mivart's. 
!Round Üie corral, or yai^dj where were mangers for horses and 
mulos, were several fíitfaily dhrty roqmst witíiout Windows or furni- 
ture. Thoise were the goests* chambers* Mine host and his family 
had sepárate accommodations for themselvee, ef course ; and into 
tfais part of thé mansión Castillo maoaged to introduce himself and 
me, and to procure some supper. The chambermaid — who, unloek« 
ing the door of the rodm apportíoned to us, told us to bevimre of the 
PMda gente (the bad people) who were abont — was a dried-up oíd 
man, with a.Iong, grizzled beard and matted hair, which feUf guilt 
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íena of comb or brmh, oú M shovldon. He trw perfectlj horrified 
at our uncomplimeattuT' reíatirks coneeroiog the ckeanliaess of thd 
apartment, about the floor ef whioh taroc^d of Hm» were caracoÚng, 
whiie flat, odoriferotü \m^ wera fitíeklog in patchee to the walls. 
My reqaest fot aome wéter for the parpóse of washiog almosi 
kúocked him down with thé heiDonsneta of tfae demand ; bat when 
he had toonght a little eaithén-wMre iaaoer, holdiag mboot a table* 
Bpoonful, >atid I aaked fot a towel, he stftred at me, opea-iDOuthed, 
witho»t answeiing, and theo hnrst out inte aü inimoderate fít of 
hiughter» *vAy qU0 hombre^ A?e María ParisBiina, qae toco es 
este 1" — Oh, what a mao, wbat a ttiadman k this ! ** Serviüeta« 
pafiuela, toalla, que demoDio qaiere V* — toweU napkin, handkercbief 
«--what the devU doeá he want ?-^-Tepeatiiig tíie differeat terms I 
aseé te explain that I waoied a towei. 

•• Ha, ha» ha ( es inedio-tDato, ee medio-tootO*'**-^ half-witted fel» 
lew, I see. •• Que detnottio j quiere agaa, quiere toalla !'* — what 
the d — ) I he wants water^ tbweto, every thing. *« Adiós !'* 

£1 Plao del Rio is situated in a circular ?aUey or basiB, enrroanded 
hy lel^ hills, which i^e oevered with treei. An oíd fort crowns 
the snmmit of a ridgé en th<l laft of the road, from whence a beau- 
tifal Tiew 18 had of the válley, which is the exact figure of a cop. 
We were now coostantly ascending, aod, leaviog behiod as the 
tierra ealiente, were approaching the more grateñul cUnatte of the 
tierra templada, or températe regioo. At Los Dos Ríos we had a 
good yiew of the Peak of Orizaba, with Ita oap ef perpetual snow; 
aod, stiU asceoding, the sceoery beoame more varíed, tiie air cooler> 
and the eoootry foetter oakÍTated ; oaks bogan to show thoTnselvea, 
and the vegetatien beoame leas rank and more beautiíul. Presently, 
cresting a hili, before ns lay béautiftil Jidapa« emboaomed in mount^ 
ains and veiled by cioad and mist. 

Jalapa, the population üi which is nearly seveoteen thoosand, is 
situated at the foot of Macnltepee, at an eletatioD ef foor thoasand 
tbree huadred and thirty-live feet above ^e leVel of the sea. Un<- 
fortunately this elevation is about that whi<^ the strata of clouds 
reach, whea, suspended orér the oeean, they come in eoatact with 
the rídge of the Cordillera, and this renden the atroosf^ere ex- 
ceedingly htimid and diaagreeable, particularly in northeasterly 
winds. la summer, however, the miats disappear, the son shioes 
brightly, and the sky is elear and eerene. At liüs time the cliraate 
n perfectly heaven^; the extremes of' heat and coki are oever ex- 
perienced, and an evea, genial temperaturé prevails, highly coodu- 
cif e to health and comfort. Fever is here unknown ; the dreaded 
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▼onaito Dever makes itsB áppearance on the table-laod ; aod, apite of 
the hamid climate, fickoesfl ia comparatiFely sare and seldom fatal. 
The a?erage temperatare is 60° to 65° io BÓmmer. . 

There are seasona, however, wheD Jalapa presenta a direct con- 
traat to anch a pictnre. Hea^j, denae clonda envelop, aa in a ahroud, 
the entire landacape ; a floatíng miat hanga orer the town ; and the 
rolling vapora, which poor.through the.vaUey, canae a perpetual 
chipi-chijfn^ aa thia drízzling rain ia termed. The ann ia then for 
daya obacnred, and the Jalapefio, mnffled in hia aarape, amokea his 
cigarro* and mnttera, « Ave María Pnriaaima, qne venga el aol !'* — 
O for a peep at the aun, Holj Virgin ! 

On a bríght, aunny day the acenery roand Jalapa ia not to be aur- 
paaaed : moantaina bound the horizon, except on one aide, where a 
distant view of the aea adda to the beantj of the acene. Orizaba, 
with ita anow-capped peak, appeara ao cloae that one imaginea it ia 
within reach ; and rich and evergreen foreata dothe the aurronnd- 
ing hilla. In the foreground are beaatiñil gardena, with fmita of 
every clime — the banana and fig, the orange, cherry, and apple. 
The town ia irregolarly boilt, bnt pictoreaqae ; the honaea are in 
the Btyle of Oíd Spáin, with windowa to the gronnd, and barred, in 
which ait the Jalapefiaa, with their beautifullj fair compleziona and 
eyea of fire. 

«'Laa Jalapefiaa aon muy iialaguefiaa*' ia a aaying common in 
México ; and bewitching they are, even with their cigaritoa, which 
Diake a good foil to a pretty mouth. Here ia atill prea erved aome 
of the sangre azul^ the blue blood of Oíd Caatile. Many of the 
Jalapa women are dazzlingly fair, while othera are dark aa a Mala- 
gueña. In the fonda Vera Cruzana, where I put up, and adviae all 
travelera to do the aame, were two daughtera of mine hoat— one aa 
fair aa Jenny Lind, the other dark aa Jephtha'a daughter, and both 
very pretty. Although^the proverb aaya <• Ventera hermoaa, mal 
para la bolsa*'— a. pretty hoateaa givea no chango — ^here it ia an ex- 
ception ; and.my íriend Don Juan will take good cure of man and 
beaat, and charge reaaonably. 

Near Jalapa are two or three cotton-factoríea, which I believe pay 
well. They are under the management of Engliah and Ameri- 
cana. The girla empkiyed in the worka are all Indiana or Meati- 
saa, healthy and good-looking. They are very. apt in learning their 
work, and aoon compréhend the varíoua uaes of the aiachinery. In 
the town there is but little to see. The church ia aaid 16 have been 
founded by Cortes, and there ia alao a Franciacan oonvent. How- 
ever, a atranger ia ampiy intereated in walking about the atreeta 
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BDd márket, where he will see mnch that is Btrange and oew. 
The Ticinity of Jalapa, although poorly cultiyated, prodttces maize, 
wheat, ¿rapes, jalap (from which plant it takes its ñame) ; and a 
little bwer down the cordillera grow the vaóilla, the bean which ia 
8o highly esteemed for it» aromatic flavor, and the fi-nits of the tem- 
pérate and torrid zones. 

On inqniry aa to the modes of traveling from Jalapa to the city of 
México, I found that the journey in the diligencia to the capital waa 
to be preferred to any other.at Üiis season, on account óf the rains; 
although by the forraer there was almost a certainty óf being robbed 
or attacked. So miich a matter of course ia thiá disagreeable pro- 
ceeding, that the Mexicano invaríably calcúlate a certain sum for 
the expenses of the road, including the usual fee for los cabal' 
Uros dd camino. AIl baggage is sent by the arrieros or mnleteers, 
by which means it is insured from all danger, although a loog time 
on the road. The usual charge is tweive dollars a carga, or mulé- 
load of two hundred pounds, from Vera Cruz to the capital, being 
írom ten to twenty days on the road. The Mexicans never dream 
of resistíng the robbers, and a coach-load of nine is often stopped 
and plundered by one man. The ladrones, howoTer, often catch a 
Tartar if a parly of foreigners should happen to be in the coach ; 
and but the other day, two Englishmen, one an officer of the Guarda, 
the other a resident in Zacatecas, being in a coach which was stópped 
by nine robbers, near Puebla, on being ordered to alight and boca- 
haxo — ^throw themselres on their noses — ^replied to the request by 
shooting a couple of them, and, quietly resuming their seats, pro- 
ceeded on their journey. 

' Düring my stay two English naval officers arríTed in the diligencia 
from México. As they stepped out, bristling with arms, the Mex- 
ican by-standers ejaculated, •* Válgame Dios ! What men these 
English are !" «* Esos son hombres !" — These are men ! The last 
week the coach was robbed three times, and a poor Gachupín, mis- 
taken for an Englishman, was nearly killed, the robbers háving 
vowed vengeance against the pale-faces for the slaugbter óf their 
two comrades at Puebla ; and a few months before, two robbers 
crawled upen the coach during the night, and,' putting a pistol 
through the leathem panels, shot an unfortunate pássenger in the 
head, who, they had been informed, carried arms and was determ- 
ined to resist. There is not á traveling Mexican who can not nár- 
rate to you his experiences on " the road ;" and scarcely a foreigner 
in the country, more particularly English and Amerfcans, who haa 
not come to blows with the ladrones at some period or other of his Ufe. 
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Soch being the satísfrctory stiito of affain, before itarting oo thii 
dangeroua ezpedition, and partíciilarly m I curríed all my baggage 
with me (being too oíd a eoldier ef or to part with that), aMísted by 
mine faoet, Don Joan, I had a minuto inspection of arma and am* 
monition, all of which was put in perfect order. One fine morniog, 
therefore, I took my seat in the diligencia, with a formidable battory 
of a donble-barrel rifle, a ditto carbine, two brace of pistola, and á 
blnnderboss. Blank were the face» of my loor fellow-passengen 
vhen I enterad thuB equipped. They protested» they beaoaght — 
every one*8 Ufe would be aacrificed were one of the parly to reaist. 
*« Sefiorea," I aaidf ** here are arma for yon all ; better íbr yon to 
fight than be kilied like a raU" No, they waahed their han da of it ; 
woold have nothing to do with gnn or piatol. »• Vaya : no ea el 
eoatnmbre'* — ^it la not the cuatom, they aaid. 

From Jalapa the road conatantly aacenda, and we are now leaving 
tile tierra templada^ the región of oaka and liquid amber, for the atill 
more eleratod regiona of the tierra fria, callad cold, however, 
merely by compariaon, íor the tomperature ia eqoal to that of Italy, 
aind the loinrest range of the thermometor ia 62^. T^e whole table- 
knd of México belonga to thia dÍTÍaton. The aoenery here becomea 
monntainona and grand ; and on the right of the road ia a magnifi 
cent caacade, which tumblea from the aide of a mountain to the 
depth of aeyeral hundred feet. The villagea are few, and fifteen or 
twenly milea apart, and the population acanty and miaerable. No 
aigna of cultiYation appeai*, but little patchea of maize and chile, in 
the midat of which ¡a an Indian hut of reeda and flaga. 

In the cTOning we pasaed throngh a fine plain in which atanda the 
town and caatle of Poroto, and near which ia the celebrated rooant- 
Skn of basaltic porphyry, which, from the aingular figure of a rock 
on ita anmmit, ia ealled **£1 Cofire," the cheat. The caatle of 
Poroto ia the «• Tower'* of México. lo it are confinad the nnlncky 
chiefa whom re?olutiona and connter-revolutiona have turnad upon 
their backa. The lato Presiden t Pared ea waa at thia time confined 
withia ita walls, and would have, in a day or two, the pleaaure of 
oeeing Santa Anna (who hlmaelf haa been a reaident here) paaa in 
•tato to reaume the reina of government. However, in this coun- 
tvy, oTortumed presidenta, et hoc genu$ omne, are alwaya well treat- 
ed, aittce it ia the coramon fato of them aU to be aet up and knocked 
dowB Mke ten-pina, and therefbre they have a fellow-feellog for 
each other in their ad?er8ity. 

Ia Poroto the houaea preaent to the atreet a blank wall of atona 
without windowa, and one largo portal, which loada to the patios 
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corral, or yard, romtd whieh are tlie rooma. This shows tbe waot 
of securíty, wfaere tftevy nlan'a house is iodeed bia aastle. Frora 
P eróte the dangerona road eoramences, and it ia necevaftry^ as tha 
conductor Iníbrmed m», tener mueho tuidad^^-^to k««p » aharp lock- 
out. 

We lefk Paróte kt foür iú tbe tnorcrngl coDseqoentlyy it vira» 
quite dark ; and, as rhorñiüg dawoed, tbe flrst objects tbat met onr 
tí^w wore tbe fitimerotfa Httle erosaes on tbe roadaide^ manj of 
tbem marking tiie placea wbere nnfortimate fravelera bad been 
murdered. Tbese croases, boweyer, baye not alwaya so bloody a 
aignificatien, behig placed ib the road ofteotimea to mark tbe spot 
wbere a coffin bas beaii aet dowo on ita waj to the boriaVgrovDd» 
ÍD order tbat tbe berrera maj rest tbetnseWes, or be changed for 
others. Every now and tben our dríTer k>oked ioto tbe wi&dow to 
give Dotice tbat we were drawiog near a daogeroiis spot, saying» 
<• Abora mal punto, muy mal pvDto^-^-DOW we are in a very iwd 
place ; <• look to yonr arma.*' 

The coQDtry appeared rícb and fertile, but, as usual, waa wreteb-; 
edly cultivated ; and tbe same miserable populatioo of Indians every 
wbere. Now and tben a Mexlcan proper would galk>p past, armed to 
tbe teeth, wben our conductor iuTariably demanded, «^ Que novedad 
hay ?" — ^is tbere any tbing new ? — always baving reference to tbe do- 
iogs of tbe ladrones. *» No hay nada" — tbere is nothing stirríng — 
was generally tbe answer; wbicb could seldom be relied on, as 
tbere is bardly a ranchero wbo is not in league with the robbers, 
and our informant was, most Ukely, one of tbem on tbe look-out. 

At eleven we stopped to breakfast, and were joined by a stout 
wench of La Puebla, with a nut^brown face, and teeth as white as 
snow. Sbe informed us tbat tbere were muy mala gente on the 
road — ^very bad people — wbo had robbed tbe party with wbicb sbe 
was traTeling but tbe day before ; and, being muy sin vergüenza — 
sbameleas rascáis — ^bad behaved very rudely to tbe ladies of the 
party. Our buxom companion was dressed in true Poblana style. 
Her long black bair was combed over ber ears, from which descend- 
ed buge silver earríngs ; tbe red enagua^ or short petticoat, fringed 
with y ello w, and fastened round ber waist with a silk band ; from 
ber sboulders to tbe waist a chemisette waa ber only covering, if 
we ezcept the gray reboso drawn over ber bead and neck ; and on 
ber small naked foot was a tiny shoe with silver buckie. 

However, we reached Puebla safe and aound, and drore into the 
yard of the Fonda de las Diligencias, wbere the coach and its con- 
tenta were minutely inspected by a robber-spy, wbo, after he had 
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coanted the passengers and their amas, immediately mouDted hiií 
hone and galloped away. This is dooe every day, and in the teeth 
of the aotborities, who wink at the cool proceeding. 

In a conntiy whero justice is not to be had— whore injostice ia 
to be bought — ^whero the law exista but in ñame, and is despicable 
and powerless, it is not to be wondered at that such ontrages are 
quietly sabmitted to by a demoralized people, who prefer any other 
means. of prGksuring a liying than by honest work; and who are 
ready to resort to the mpst violent meaos to gratify their insatiable 
passion for gambling, which is at the bottom of this national e?il. It 
U a positivo íact that meo of all ranks and stations scruple not to 
resort to' the road to relieve their temporary erobarrassments, the 
result of gambling ; and numeróos instances might be brought for- 
ward where such partios have been detected, and in some cases ex- 
ecuted for thus oifending against the laws. One I may mention, 
that of Colonel Yanes, aide-de-camp to Santa Anna» who was garrot- 
ted for the robbery and murder of the Swiss cónsul in México a few 
years since. 
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Puebla, the capital of tbe iotendancy of that oame, ié one of tbe 
finest cities in México. Ita atreets are vnde and regalar, aod the 
honses and pnblic buildings are aubstantially built and in good 
tasto. The popnlation, which is estímated at between eigbty and 
one hundred thousand, ia the moat yiciouB and demoralized in the 
repablic. It waa foanded by the Spaniards, in 1531, on the site of 
a small TÍllage of Cholula Indiana, and, from ita position and the 
fertility of the snrronnding country, was ansnrpassed by any other 
eity in the Spanish Moxican dominions. Thé proTioce is rich in 
ihe remains of 'Mexican antiqaities. The fortíficatíons of Tlaxcallan 
and the pyramids of Cholula are worthy of a visit, and the noble 
cypress of Atlixo (the Ahahuete^ Cupresstut dUücha^ Lín.) is seventy- 
six feet in circnmferencei and, accordiog to Humboldt, the ««oldest 
regetable monument" in the world. 

At the posada at Puebla I was introduced to the most enormous 
woroan I havo ever seen, but uniting with this awful magnitude the 
most perfect symmetry of form and feature. Her manners were 
perfectly ladylike, and she seemed in no degree disconcerted by 
her unusual size. I sat next her at supper, and in conversation she 
rery abruptly alluded to her appeáranco, but with the most perfect 
good-humor. •• Would you belioTe, caballero,*' she said to me, 
•« that there is in this wery Puebla a girl actually fatter than I am 1*' 
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«« MaDj as fat, señorita," I aaswered, ** bat (perpetrating a pre- 
posterously far-fetched compliment) few so fair." *« Ah, seüor, yon 
are laughiog at me," she said : " ja lo se bien qae soy vaca, pero 
hay otra mas gorda que yo." — I know well that I am a cow, bat, 
thaDk God¿ there is one other iñ ihe world fatter thán I am. 

I shuddered to see her shoveling hnge masses of meat into her 
really pretty mouth, and thought of what the consequences would 
be in a few y ears' time, wheo her fine figure would subside ióto a 
mouDtain of flesh. 

We left Puebla early iü the moroiug, and, as day broke, a scene 
of surpassiog beauty burst upon us. The snii, rising behiod the 
mouDtains, covered the sky wllh a eoM, silvery Kght, against which 
the peaks stood in bold reiief, While the base« were stiK Teiled in 
gloom. The snow-chid peak of Orixaba, the ioíty Popocatepetl 
(the hill that sraokes) and Iztaoeihmitl (the white womaa) lifted 
their heads now bright with the moming san. Thé bMttttiful plain 
of Cuitlaxcoapan, covered with gMen corn and green wayipg 
maize, stretched away to the monotaios which rise in a gradual 
undulatiog liné, from which^in the distance shot out idolated peaks 
and cones, all clear and well deíined. 

Passing through a beautífol coantiy, we reached Rio- Frío, a 
sroall plain io the midst of the mountains, and muy mal punto for 
the robbera, as the road winds through a. pine-forest, ipto which 
they can escape in caae of repulse. The road is lined with crossesi 
which here are veritable monuments of murders perpetrated on 
travelers. Here, too, we took an escort, and, when we had passed 
the pifiol, the corporal i*ode up to the windowa, saying, ^^ Ya se 
retira la escolta," — ^the escort is about to retire ; in other words, 
Please rememfoer the guard. Each passenger presentad him with 
the cnstomary dos reales, and the gallaat escort rodé oíf quite 
contentad. Here, too, all the worst puntos being passed, my 
companions drew long breaths, muttered «* Ave Maria Purissi- 
ma — gracias A Dios ya no hay cuidado," and lighted their cigars. 
We soon after crested the ridge of the mountain, and, descending 
a winding road, turnad an abrupt hill, and, just as I was set- 
tling myself in the comer fbr a good sieep, my arm was seized 
convulsively- by my opposite neighbor, who, with half his body 
out of the window, Tociferated : «* Hi esta, hi e.sta, mire, por 
Dios, mire !" — Look «ut, for God's sake ! there it is. Thinking 
« ladrón was iu sigfat, I seized my gun; but my íriend, seeiog 
my mistake, drew in his head, sayingí ** No, no, Méjico, Méjico, 
la ciudad !" 
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To stop tbe eoltch and jmnp oo the box was the work oí a 
momeüt ; aod, locking down from tíie same spot where probably 
Cortez stood three huQdred years ago« before me lay the city 
and vaUey ef Mexioo, bathed by the soft floodiag light of the set« 
ting snp. 

He raust be inseasible., indeed, a dod of clay, who does not feei 
the blood thriil io his veins at the first sight of this beautiful scene. 
What must have been the feelings of Cortez, ivhen, with his haod- 
ful of followers, be looked down upoa the smiliog prospect at his 
feet, the laod <ii premiso which was to repay them ñ>r aU the toil 
and dangers they had eneouatered i 

Tho irst impressioD which struck me oo seeiog Üie vaUey of 
Meúco was the perfect, almost uonatural, traoqaiUity of the seeoe. 
The vaUey, which is about úxty mües loDg by forty íd breadth» is 
on all aides inclpsed by moantaias, tbe most elevated of which are 
OD the southem side ; io the distaace are tbe voicanoe^ of Popo- 
catepetl and Iztaecthiiat]» and numerous peaks of different elevatioa. 
The lakea of Tezcuoo a&d Chalco glitter io the sun like buraisheé 
silver, or, shaded by the fapors which often rise from them, lie cold 
and tranquil en tiie plaio. The distaat view of the cUy, with ite 
white buildings and numeroiM churcbes, its regular streets asé 
shaded paseos, greatly augmenta tbe beauty of tbe sceoe» over 
which floats a solemp, deligbtful tranquillity. 

On entering the town, one is struok with tbe regularity ef the 
streets, the cbaste. architeeture of the buildings^ tbe miserable 
appearance of the population, the downcast look . of tbe meo, the 
absence of ostentatious display of wealth, and the preTalence of 
fUth which eYery where meet the oye. On every side tbe pasaea- 
ger is importnned for charity. Disgosting lepers wbine for clacos : 
maimed and mutilated wretches, mounted on the backs of portors« 
thrust out their distorted limbs and expose tbeir sores, urging their 
human steeds to increase their pace as their victim increases his to 
avoid them* Bews of crípples are brought inio tbe streets tbe first 
tbing in the morning, and deposited against a wall, whence their 
Infernal whioe is beard tbe livelong day. Cries such as these 
every where sálate the ear : 

*< Jesús María Pariasima; una corta candad, caballero, ep el 
nombre de Ja santissima madre de Dios : una corta carídadt y Diosi 
lo pagara a usted.*'— In the ñame of Jesús, the son of the most puré 
Mary, bestow a littLe charíty, my lord; for tbe sake of the siest 
boly mother of God, bestow a trifle, and God will repay you. 

México is the head-quarters of dirt. The streets are dtrty, the 
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houses are dirfy, tfae men are dirty, and the women dírtier, and 
every thing yon eat and drink is dirty. 

ThÍB love of dirt only refera to the Mexicana proper, since the 
Gachupines,* and all foreigners in the city, and those Mexicana 
who have been abroad, keep themaelves aloof and clean. The 
atreets are fiUed with léperos, with ófficers in uniform (pleasing 
themselves as to the style), with priests, and fat and filthy Capu- 
chinos, friars and raonks* 

Observe every countenance ; with hardly an exception a phya- 
iognomist will detect the expression of vice, and crime, and oon- 
sciotis guilt in each. No one looks yon in the face, bnt all alouch 
imst with downcast eyes and hangdog look, intent upon thoughts 
that will not bear the 4ight. The shops are ]K>or and ill supplied, 
the markets filthy in the extreme. Let no fastidions stomach look 
into the tortíLUrias, the shops where pastry is made. ' 

The stranger in México is perpetually annoyed by the religions 
processions which perambulate the streets at all hours. A coach, 
with an eye painted on the panels, and drawn by six inules conveys 
the Host to the houses of dying-Catholica who are rich enough to 
pay for the privilege : before this equipage a bell tinkies, which 
warna the*orthódox to fall on their knees; and wo to the unfortu- 
nate who neglecta this ceremony, etther fVom ignorance or design. 
On one occasion, being süddénly surprised by the approach of one 
of these processions, I had but just time to doff my hat and run 
behind a córner of a building, when I was spieá by a fat priest, 
who, shouldering an image, bi'ought up the rear of the prócéssion.' 
As he was at the head of a Tast crowd who were just rising from 
their knees, he thought it a good opportunity of venting an anathe- 
raa against a vilo herético. Tuming first to the crowd, as much aa 
to say, <* Just see what a dre^iog I am goiog to give this fellow,*' 
he, with a most severe ifrown, addressed me : 

** Man,'* said he, *«^o you refiíse to kneel to your God?" "No. 
mi padre,^' I answered, ** pero ál imagen de madera*' — ^but to an 
image of wood. 

" Vaya,*' muttered the padre ; " lo te pagara el demonio" — the 
de vil will pay theo; — ^and marched away. 

The cathedral is a fine,' largo building of incongruous architect- 
nre. The interior is rich in silver and gold candlesticks and orna- 

* The Gachapin is the term df contempt which was bestowed apon the 
Spaniards in tfae War of Independeúce, and is now invariably used by the 
lower classes to distinguish a Spaniard' from a Mexican. 
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menta of the precioaa metala. It ia far inferior to the churchea 6f 
Catholic Europe. I Tiaited it daring a grand Junción^ when it waa 
cramraed with lepeíoa and Indiana, the odor from whoae water- 
avoidittg akina droTe me quickly into the open air. I vainly aearched 
for a Murillo, which ia aaid to hang uñnoticed and unhonoredf ia 
aome dark comer of the chnrch. After a froitléaa aearch of more 
than two honra» I gave it up, right glad to think that no prodnction 
of that great maater exiated ivhere it would not be appreciated. 
It ia aaid- the quantity of gold and ailver píate and ornamenta of 
preeiona atenea poaaeaaed by thia church are worth aeveral milHona 
aterling. THey are, howéver, carefnlly hidden, leat they ahonld 
excite the cnpidity of aorae unacrupuloua preaident; bnt the gold 
and aiWer, ¿ce., actñally diaplayed, would be well worthy the atten- 
tlon of a aacking party of American Tolunteera, ahonld the city of 
the Azteca be raah enough to atiand án aaaáult 

The interior ia dark and gloomy, with tbe uaual amonnt of tinael 
and tawdry. The view froin the top, of the city and TaNéy of 
México, ia Tery fine; although tbe oíd woman who keepa tbe key 
of the tower declarea that the <¿viata maa hermo9a'*-^the moat 
beántifnl Tiew — ia into the aquare, whére nothing ia to be aeen 
bnt a atand of hack oárratelaSf and the acáffolding round Santa 
Anná*a atatue, which haa joat been dragged from ita córner and re- 
erected. 

There ia líttle or nothing in the ahape of aight^aeeing in México. 
The natiónál muaeum' ia worth a viait, aa it containa a good coUec- 
tion of Mexican antiqnitiéa, of a light and trivial character however. 
I have aeen no Aztecan re maina 'which impreaa me with the moat 
diatant idea that the ancient Mexicana poaaeaaed any of the arta of 
civilization, or were farther adyanced than mány dther nationa ^f 
ingenioua aavagea, who work in atenea and feathera. * In the work- 
ing of atenea they were certainly clever, and the wonder ia, with 
the rude inati^menta they poaaeaaed, how they could faahieñ^nto 
any ahape the bríttle materiala they made uae of. Some maaka of 
the human fiíce, cut out of obaidian, are really well executed, as 
are alao aoTeral figurea'of beaata, inaecta, and reptilea, in ametbyat, 
agate, porphyry, aerpentine, dn;. In the court-yard of the muaeum 
ia a coloaaal eqaeatrian atátue of Chatlea the Fourth of Spain. 
Thia uaed to omament the great aquare,' where Humboldt aaaiated 
in ita erection in 1803 ; but after the War of Indepéndence, when 
kinga went out of fiíahion iin México, it waÍB removed to ita preaent 
aite. Aa a whole it ia a work of merit, and the conception good ; 
but it poaséaaep many glaring fekuUa. The lega of tbe rider and 
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híad qutrters of tha hone are oot of. oU proportioa \ norertheleM, 
Ihe animal m a correct study of a Mexkan horse. The drapeiy 
18 good, and tbe attitude of the horve gívef ^ geod idea of a trottiog 
charger. 

Odo of the lióos here íb the eoUectioD of paSutíoga hy M (7) mat- 
ten^ beloDgiog te the Conde de Cortina* Thej are now renioved 
to tbe coiiDt's casa de campo, or eountry-seat» at Tacubaya, and 
enjoj the^reputation of bekig the choieeet gallery en the contineqt 
of Amerioa. Among theni are two reputed MiurUloe, and aome 
others attríbnted to the first masterjk 

I gladly availed myself of an opportuoily to inapect the coUection, 
which, I regret to say, greatíy disappointed me* One of the paint- 
íogs attriboted to Murilio» alúaongh of conaiderable meiit, does not 
posseat one iota of the atyle peculiar to that great mastar; the 
otber is manifestly sparioos. Qf the • remaiader I oeed only say 
that they haFo beon coUected at great expenaOf but I fear with 
Kttlé jndgment. The Conde de Cortina, the head bf an oíd Span- 
ish feínúly, haa expended large suma of money io making this col- 
lection, bot it ia to be rtgretted that the agenta to whonivbe intrust- 
ed tbe purchase of paintinga have, either tfajrongh ignerance or 
impoeitionY equaadered away auch large aunaa aa wouldt if judicions- 
ly apent, have been aulfietent to have parchaaed n&ny of the fioest 
pictures in Europe. 

Tacubaya ia tíie Eichmond of México ; villaa and coubtxy resi- 
dencea abound, where the ariatocracy reaort duríng the hot months. 
The road paaaea the great aqueduct whioh suppliea.the city with 
water from a apríng in Chapnltepec It ia not atcongly boilt, and 
the an;hef exhihit inaoy craeka and fiaanrea occaaioned by the 
earthquakesj At thia aeaaon the vatley waa i>art}y innndated» and 
tbe road almost impaasable to earriagea. 

By thia road Cortee retreated from tbe city on the memorable 
anoche tríate,*' tbe aorroirfttl night. The fatal caoaeway, the 
pasaage of which waa ee deatructive to the Spaniards, waa proba- 
b)y oa neaiiy the same «ite aa the preaeot road, bat the latter aince 
that period haa eiHirely changad ita character. On retoroiag from 
Tacnhaya, I viaited tiie hitt of CbapuJüepeo* e^ebrated aa being 
the aite of Mofitezuma^a palace, oa which* toward tbe cloae of 
tbe aeveateentb cenl»ry, the vireeroy Oalvee erecCed a buge caatle, 
tbe reoMÚna of which are now occopied by the military acfaool. 

Far more intereaáng than .the apooryphal tradition of the Indiana* 
'palace, the ?ifieroy*a caatle, or the exiating eyeaore, ia the magnifi- 
cent gro?e of cypreaa, which ontítvea aU the pnny atructures of 
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man, and, still in the prime of strength and beanty, looks with 
««mtempt on the ruined structures of generation after generation 
which have passed away. 

One of these noble trees is upward of seventeen yarda in girth» 
and the most picturesque* and at the same time most nobly propor- 
tioned tree it is possible to conceive. It rises into the sky a perfect 
pyramid of foliage, and from its sweeping branches hang pendulous, 
graceful festoons of a mossy paraaite. There are many others of 
equal height and beanty; but this one, which I belieye is paUed 
Montezuma's cypress, stands more isolated. and is therefore con- 
«picuouBly grand. From the summit of the hill, to which a path 
^ods through a labyrinth of shrubs, a fine view of the valley and 
City of México ts obtained, and of the Burrounding mountains and 
volcanic peaktf. 

O 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The Paseo— Fashionable Drive — ^Equestrians — ^Prívate Hoofles — Hotels— 
Theaten — Streets at Night — Seeing Life in México— A Pulquería — Takea 
for a Yankee' — Make Peace — Predilection ibr Güeros — Wounded Lépero — » 
The Barrío de Santa Anua — A Fandango — ^A ^ight — Sauve-qui-peut — Soci-. 
ety in México — ^Preparations for the Beceptiou of Santa Auna— Oosas de» 
Méjico — ^Yankee Horsedealer — Hiring Seryant^— Preparatioos to start for 
the North. 

The ** Paseo*' is the Hyde Park of México. Here resort, about 
foiir in the afternoop, ali the gay and fashionable of the city. 
Coaches, built íd the days of our great-grandfathers, rumble aloug 
on their ponderous leathern springs, drawn by teams of sleek and 
handsoine mules. Out of the quaint Windows peep the lustrous 
eyes of the señoritas, dressed in simple white. The modern Eu- 
ropean carriages of the foreign ministers dash past ; among them, 
coDspicuous for correctness of turn-oat, the " Clareoce" of her 
Britannic Majesty's represe utative, with his lady dressed á la Mex- 
icana, and drawn by a pair of superb mules. Caballeros curvet 
on their cahallas de paseo — park hacks — ^with saddles and bridles 
worth a Jew's ransom, aod all dressed para la silla — ^for the saddle 
— eschewing every thing íd the shape of ** tail" to their coats ; for 
on horseback the correct thing is the chaqueta^ an embroidered jacket, 
alive with buttons and buUion. The sombrero Mexicano, and pan- 
taloons open from the knee and garnished with silver buttons, aod 
silver spurs of enormons size and weight, complete their costume. 
The hg^se appointments are still more costly. The saddle, the 
pommeland cantle of which are of solid silver, is embossed with the 
same metal in every part ; the stirrnps, covered by a flap of orna- 
mented leather, and the massive bit, are of silver, and freqnently 
partly of gold ; and the reina, and every other portion of the equip- 
ment, are in similar style. Affcer a turn or two in the broad drive, 
the carriages raoge up side by síde along the road, whence their fair 
iomates admire the paising daadiei as they curvet past on their 
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well-trained steeds. To the e^e of an Eoglisbinan Dothiog ib more 
ridiculous than a Mexican's seat on horseback : the form of the sad- 
dle compela him to sit boltupright, or, rather, overhaeging^he pom- 
mel, while the stirrnps, placed behind the girth, draw hia legs fiar 
befatod the center of gravity, hia toes just touching the ponderous 
Btirrup. Every moment^ou expect him to fall with his nose between 
the horses* ears, but the high cantle and pommel hold him as in a 
vice, and reoder his being spilled any thing but an easy matter« 

The Paseo itself is a very poor afiair, and made still more so by 
two ridiculous fouDtains, which rival in meaoness the equally absurd 
squirts íd our Trafalgar Square. 

The priyate houses in México are well built and commodions* 
The exteriora of roany are chastely and most beautifully decorated, 
and the roeros are lofty and well proportioned. The entrance is by 
a large gateway (sometimes double, the exterior one being of open 
iron-work) into the patio or court-yarclt round which are the stables, 
coach-houses, and servants' offices. The visitar has frequently to 
thread his way through horses and'mules, friskiog under the hands 
of grooms, mozos de caballo» The dwelling-rooms are on the first 
and upper stories. 

The hotels are few and wretchedly bad. The best is ** La Gran 
Sociedad/' under the same roof with the Theater ** Nacional, '* now 
rechristened of Santa Anna. This is the grand theater, and ia 
rather a good house, with a company of Spanish comedians. There 
is also a smaller one, devoted to light comedy and vaudeville. The 
performers are generally froni the Havana, aod occasionally a 
*« star'' arrivea from Oíd Spain. 

The streets of México at night present a very anímated appear* 
anee. In the leading thoroughfares the tortilleras display their 
teropting vianda, illaminated by the blaze írom a brazero, which 
serves to keep the tortillas and chile colorado in a proper state of 
heat. To these stalls resort the arrieros and loafers of every de- 
acription, tempted by the shríU invitations of the presiding fair ones 
to taste their wares. UrchinÉ, with blazing links, run before the 
lumbering coachea proceeding to the theaters. Cargadores — port- 
ers — stand at the corners of the flooded streets, to bear across the 
thin-booted passenger on their backs. The cries of the pordioseros^ 
as the beggars are calléd, from their constant use of ** por Dios," 
redouble as the night advances. The mounted ooes urge their two- 
legged steeds to cut off the crowd thronging toward the theaters, 
roingling their supplications for alma with objurgations on their lazy 
hacks. 
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•• Uda liraosnita, eaballerito, por (to the cargador) Malraya ! pi-' 
ernas do piedra^ aodA — aod-a-a — .'* A imall trine, my little lord, 
fbr the sako of — (asido to the unforttinate porter, in a fttage whis- 
per) Tbutider and fury, thou fltooy-legged oiie ! got on for the lote 
of mercy : he Í8 going to give me a claco. Ar-hé — ar-r-hé. 

Red-petticoated poblanas* reboBO-vrrapped, disptay their little 
feet and well-turned aokles as they cross the guttel«$ and, cigaf 
Id motith, they weud their way té the fandaogoes of the Barrio de 
Santa Atrna. From every pttlque-shop is heard the twaoging of gui- 
tars and the quirering notes of the cantadores^ who excite the gnestcf 
to renewed potations by their songs in praise of the grateful liqnor. 
The popular chorus of ene of these is : — 

** Sabe que es pnlqae t 
Licor divino-o ! 
XiO beben los angeles 
En el sereno-o." 

'** Kaow ye what pulque is f 

Liquor divine ! 
' Angels in heaven 

Prefer it to wine.*' 

Tbose philoflophical strangers who wish té tee <Mife \tí México** 
tnust be careful what they are about, and keep their eyes skinned, 
as tbey say in Missouri. Here there are no detective pólice from 
whicb to select a guíde for the back shtras — no Sergeant Shackel to 
initiate one into the mysteries of St. Giles*s and the Seven Dials. 
One must depend upon his own nerre and bowie-knife, his presence 
of mind and Colt's revolirer: but« armed even with all these pre* 
cautions, it is a dangeroos experiment, and much better to be left 
alone. Provided, however, that one speaks the language tolerably 
well, is judicious in the distribution of his dóllars, and steers clear 
of committing any act of gallantry by which he may provoke thé 
jealottsy and ctichilla of the suB<ieptible Mejicano, tiie expeditioá 
may be undertakdn Without rauch danger» and a satisfactory morai 
drawn therefrom. 

One night, equipped írom head to foot «» al paisano," and' accom^ 
panled by one José María Canales, a worthy rascal, who> ia eyery 
cápacity, from a colonel of dragoons to a horse-boy, had perambu** 

* The Poblana is tbe Manola of México. 
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lated th^ repablk from Yucatán to the valley oí Taoe, and had in- 
{labited apartmeotd in the palace oí the viceroja as vtelí as in the 
Acordada, and.nearly every iotermediate grade of habitatioa, I eal- 
lied out for the yery pfurpoae of perpetratiog auch an fjcpeditioa as I 
have at^einp^d to diasuade others from undertakiog^ 

Our firat visit was to the classic neighborhood of.the Acordada^ 
a prifOD which oontaina as maiquo a Gollectíoi^ qf malefactors as the 
IQoa^ civilised cities of JSuiKi^pe could produce. Qq the same prioi- 
ciple as that profesad by the philosopher, who, duríng a nerval 
battle, put hia head iuto a hqle thvough which a cannon-ahot had 
jiist passedf a^ tíie moat secure place ia the ship, so do the roguea 
and rascáis, th^ pickpockets, murderera, burgíara, highwaymen, 
coinera, eí hoe g^nm <mne.i choose to reside ufider the very aoae oi 
Ule gallows. 

My compimioii, who WM perfeotjy pt home ia this loei|]H^« i^o* 
pmn^nded that we ahould firsfi ?isit a oeJebrated pulqueriai vhere 
he would introduce me to a caballero — a gentleraan — who knew 
#very thing that WM goiag on, and would. inform us what amuse- 
menta were on foot on that particular night.^ Arrived fit the pulque- 
ah(^, we fouiüd it a amaUi filthy den, orowded with men and wom- 
en of the lowest clase, awilling the popular liqnor» and talkiog 
oninteUigible alang. My cicerone led me through the crowd, di- 
rectly up to a. man who, with his hoad jthrough a species of sack 
without sleeves, and sana ch^mw^ was aerving out the pulque to hii9 
Dumerous customers. I was introduced as <• un forastero, un cabal- 
lero Ynglea" — ^ stranger — ^an English gentleman, his particular 
friend. Mine host politely offered his hand, assured. me that hia 
house and all in it waa mine from that heur, poured ua out two 
large, green tumblera of pulque, and requested ua to be aeated. 

It was soon kuown th|it a Ibreigoer was in the reom* In apite 
of my dress and common ^airü'pe^ I waa soon single^ out. Críes of 
f( Kstrangero, Tejano, Yanqué, burro," saluted me ; I waa a Tei^an, 
^ Yankee, «nd oonsequeaUy burro— a jackass, The crowd sur- 
rounded me, women pushed through the throug* ^ ff^ el burro — ^to 
)ook at the jaiskaas ; and the threats of summary chaatisement and 
ejection were muttered. Seeing that affairs began to. look <(loudy, 
I rose, and, placing my hand on my heart, assured the caballeros j 
las seílorítas that they labored under % alight error • that, although 
my face was white» I y(9» no Texan, «either waa I Yankee or a 
jackasst but «« Yngles, rnuy amigo i ^ república" — an EugUahman, 
having the welfare of the repitió much at heart ; aod that ray af- 
fectioQ fox thecn, aod h«tre4 of thw «|iemies« wiis aomething too 
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excessive to expresa; tbat to prove this, my only hope was that 
Ihey would do me the kindoess to discuss at tbeir leígnre half an 
arroba of pitlque, which I begged then and tbere to pay for, and 
preaent to tbem in token of my sincere fríendship. 

Tbe tables were instantly tnrned : I was saluted witb cries of 
" Viva el Yngles ! Que meueren los Yanqués ! Vivan nosotros y 
polque !'* — Hnrrah for tbe Gnglishman ! Death to the Yankees ! 
Long live ourselves and pulque! Tbe diiiy wretcbes tbronged 
round to sbake my band, and semi-drunken poblanas lavisbed tbeir 
embraces on •« el guéro." I roust bere explain tbat, in México, 
people witb fair bair and coroplexions are called guéro, guéra ; and, 
from tbe caprice of buman nature, tbe guéro is always a favorito of 
tbe fair sex : tbe same as, in our country, the olive-colored foreign- 
era witb black bair and beards are tbougbt (*such lovea" by our fair 
countrywomen. Tbe guéro, however, abares tbis favorítism witb 
tbe genuino unaduljtorated negro, wbo is also greatly admired by tbe 
Mejicanas. 

After leaving tbe pulquería, we vísited, witbout auspicien, tbe 
dena wbere tbeae people congrégate for tbe nigbt — ^filtby cellars, 
wbere men, women, and cbildren were aleeping, roUed in sarapes, 
or in groups, playiog at carda, furiously smoking, quarreling, and 
íigbting. In one we were attracted to tbe córner of a room, wbence 
iaaued the low aobs of a woman, and, drawing near tbe spot as wéll 
as tbe almost total darknesa would admit, I aaw a ftian, palé and 
gbastly, stretched on a sarape, witb tbe blood atreaming from a 
wound in tbe rigbt breast, wbicb a half-naked woman was trying in 
vain to quench. 

He had just been stabbed by a lépero with wbom be bad been 
playing at cards and quarreled, and wbo was coolly sitting witbin a 
yard of tbe wounded man, continning bis game with another. the 
koife lying before him covered witb blood. 

Tbe wound was evidently mortal; but no one present paid tbe 
slightest attention to tbe dying man, excepting the woman, wbo. 
true to her nature, was endeavoring to relieve him. 

After aeeing every thing horrible in tbia región of crime, we took 
an oppoaite direction, and, croaaing the city, entered the suburb 
called tbe Barrio de Santa Anna, 

Tbia quarter ia inbabited by a more respectable class of villains. 
Tbe ladrones a caballo — knigbta of tbe road — make tbis tbeir ren- 
desvouB, and bring bere the mulés and horses tbey have atolen. It 
ia also much frequehted by the arrieros, a claaa of men wbo may be 
Iruated with untold gold in the way of trade, but who are, when not 
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** en atajo*' (unemployed)t as unscrupulous as their neighbors. 
They are a meny set and the best of companions on the road; 
make a great deal o¿ money, but, from their devotioo to pulque and 
the fair sex, are always poor. " Gastar dinero come arriero" — to 
spend money like an arriero— is a common saying. 

In a mesón much frequented by these men we found a fandango 
<)f the first order in progresa. An atago having arrlved from Du- 
rango, the arrieros belonging to it were celebrating their safe arrival 
by entertaining their íriends with a hayh ; and into this my fríend, 
^ho was «* one of them," introduced me a£í an amigo partictdar — a 
particular fiiend. 

The entertainment was al-fresco, no room in the mesón being 
large enotigh to hold tiie company ; consequentíy the dancing took 
place in the corral, and tinder the portales, where sat the musicians, 
three gnitars and a tamboürine, and where also waj^ góod store of 
polque and mezcal. 

The women, in their dfess and appearance, reminded me óf the 
manólas of Madrid. Some wore very picturesque dresses, and all 
had mássive ornamenta of gqld and silver. The ma^ority, however, 
had on the usual poblana enagua, a red or yellow kind of petticoat, 
íringed or embroidered, over the simple chémisette, which, loóse 
and unconfined, except at their waists, displayed most prodigally 
their charms. Stocking0 are never worn by this class, but they 
are invariably véry particular in their ckaussure^ t well-fitting shoe, 
ahowing oflf their small, well-formed feet and ankles. 

The men were all dressed in elabórate Mexican finery, and in 
the cestumes of the differént provinces of which they were 
nativos. 

The dances resembled, in a slight degree, the fandango and árabe 
of Spain, but were more clumsy, and the pantomimic action lesa 
energetic and striking. Some of the dances were descríptive of the 
diíferent trades and professions. El Zapatero^ the shoemaker; d 
ScutroneitOf the little tailor; el Espadero, the swordsman, &c., 
were*among those in the greatest demand ; the guitar-players keep- 
ing time and accompanying themselves with their volees in descrip- 
tivo songs. 

The fandango had progressed very peacefully, and good-huraor 
had prevailed until the last honr, when, just as the dancers were 
ivinding np the evening by renewed exertions in the concluding 
dance, the musicians, inspired by pulque, were twanging with 
vigor their relaxed catgut, and a general chorus was being roared 
oat by the romping votarles of Terpsichore, above the din and' 
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clamor a piercing shríek waa heard froia a córner of tbo corral, 
where wa9 cQOgregatecI a knot of men and womei^, who cbose Ío 
devoto theíuaelves to the ro«y god fbr the remainder of ti»e erenMt^ 
rather than to the exertioQs of (be dapce. Tb« Mi "vi^aa i^rvptfer 
brought to a coDclueioo, evexy oae hastexiijDg to tbe^ q|i%cter ^beac^ 
the ihriek procoeded* 

Two meat with drawo kqWea iü. their hap49« T^Kfi f|tin»flgUoC Í9 
the »rm8 of «everal womep, who 9troTe lo preveot ^^ir fi^QVQt^r 
— ope of (he wopAC^ havijig reeeived fp ug]j woMpd i% \fy^ attempt* 
which had cfkuaed the 9hi:iek of pi^p ^hwh ha4 ^kbm^ the 
dancers. 

" Que es eso J"— What ia thia ?— aak^ ^ UUt poif^iil JPuran- 
gucño, elbovíDg hia vay throiigh the crowd. •* Que quieren eaoa 
gallos?'* — Wbat do these game-<v(»cks wi^pl? **A'j^eU^V' — To 
fight, oh 1 " Vanaos, a yer los toros I" — Come, let us see tb^ fun S-r- 
he shouted. In an instant a ring i^as formed ; meo and ^omea 
standing at a respectful distance, eut of reiM^ of $be k^Wes* Two 
man beld the combatants, who, with sarapes roVed round their 
arma, pa^sion dartiqg out of thoM: fiec^ eje»» looked Uk^ %ygQ huU- 
dogs ready for the fray. 

At a signal tbey w^^e ktosed at each olher, ^, with a fh^i^t, 
rushed op with upliíted l^nlves. It wiM^ sb^at vork with them, fbir 
at the first blow the tendona of the right «rm of one of them were 
severed, and hia weapon fell to the groond v 9kpd aa hia antftgpnis^ 
was about to plunge hia knlle intP the bo4y <>f hia disarmed foe* 
the by-s^ndera rushed in and proYonted it, at the same moment 
tbat the patrulla (the patrol) entered the corral with b^oneta 
drawn, and sauve-qui-peut was the word ; a visit to the Ago^adii 
being the certain penal^ of beiog Qoncemed io a brawl iw^bere 
knives have been us^d, if taken by the guard. For myself, w^th ^ 
couple o^ soldiers at my heels, I flew out of the gate, and never 
Btopped untU I foun4 myself safe undei; the aheeta, just aa.d^yb^ecsk 
was tinging the top of the cathedrab 

Society in México, altbough good, ia not oiuch sov^ght aíler ^y the 
foreign residents, who have tbat resource aioong themselvea; 
neither do the Mexicans tbemselves care to roix with tbose oijit ot^ 
tbeir own circle. The Mexican ladies are totally uneducated, and 
in the presence of foreigners, conscioua of t^heir inferiority, i^re 
usually sby and reserved. This, of course, refera only to genen^ 
society. In tbeir own houses, and among tbemselves, tbey arO; 
vivacious, and unaífected^ pleasing in tbeir mapi^ers and conversa- 
tion ; and in all elapsos is evinced a warmtb of beart and sympatby 
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which winafoi? the wameo of México the respect and estee^m. of aJi 
&tra^QgeFB> A& for their personal attractioas, I will say, tbat, 
althpugh n,ol^ dM>tÍQgttÍ9hed lor beaqty, I never once temembet to 
haye seeo. a really ii^y ^omao. Their briUiao^ eyea maké up for 
any deficiency of feature, aod theái^ figures^ UQÍQ|ared by frightful 
ataySf are fuU ao^ yoluptuous. Now ao<^ tben» pioreover, one doeA 
vaeet wlth. ^ perfeotly bea^tiful c^reature,; and when a Mexicaa 
womaa. does combiae aacb perfectioa. she is ** some pumpkios,'* a», 
^he Missouriaas say ^bei^ tbey wisb tp- expresa aomethÍQg superla- 
live io tbe feíuale liee- 

For e.very tbiog coonected with the manners and mantua-making 
9I México, the reader ia reconuDMnded to consult Madame Calderón 
de la Barca* whoi^ makiog allowancea for the couleur de ros^ witlv 
which ahe ti^tiB all her pÍQtivrea, ia a U^ely painter of n^en^ man.ner8», 
^d milUnery* 

Great prepai^tions were io progresa for the proper réception o£ 
the great Santa Anna, who was daily expected to arrive in tha city 
frona the Encerró, hi» couptry-^uset and where, under the pre- 
tense that his lieg ((| o^ver-fáiling reaaurce) waa in such a state of 
inflanunatioii that h^ waa unable to tr&vel„ he had been yery wiaely 
waiting thec coarse of events« and untU such time aa tbe. popular 
feeling should- wanifest itaelf in hia favor. Ilis statue,. 'which, on. 
the occasioQ of hia being kicked oat of Mexiep a year before, had 
been coosigned to. a córner, was now reatored to light, and in course 
Qf erectian in the plaza. Painters Were bnsy at tiie cornera of the, 
streets printing his ñame and erasing the new one, which at hia 
last.exit ha$l beion aabatituted for the luimeroua Calles de Santa 
Aoaa. 

The Teatro NacioTiál waa once more the Teatro de Santa Anna* 
Triumphal archea were erected in eTery direction, with inscriptions 
^udatory of hia achievements. One erected on the spot where 
tbey* twelve mpntha before, sfant the gatea 00 him, throwing hia 
feaowned leg añ^r him* haüed him io enormous letters as «^ £1 
lienemerito de su patria: el immortai salvador de la república: 
el héroe de Ti|maalipaa"^^he hero of Tamaalipas: the immortal 
favior of the republic : the man who deserved well qf his countiy : 
the hero of a hundred fights. At night a crowd — hired by the 
friends of Santa Anna — pefambalated the streets carrying torchea 
and loog stalka of roaize^ crying, *« Viva Santa Anna y Méjico : 
meurea loa estraogeros^'-^eath to the foreigners, &c« 

4kfker I had been a £ew dayt ip México I made preparationa for 
pay jo«roey to the north. Iq my search for horses and moles I 

c* 
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paid a visit to the horsedctaling establishinent of one Smith, a 
Yankee, and quite a character, who Í8 roaking a fortune in the trade 
of horseflesh. His atables were íilled with naga of all sorts and 
sizes, and among thena were some of General Taylor's troop* 
horses, belonging to a detaobmeift of dragoons which was captured 
by the Mexicana on the Rio Grande. Smith, who is a heartj' 
John-BulI-loóking man, has the reputation with the Mexicana of 
being muy picaro — up to snufF — as what horae-jockey ia not ? but 
he haa all the custom of the city, and is, of courae, a great authoríty oq 
all subjecta connected with horseflesh. A deputation had jast waited 
npon him to persuade him to officiate as Jehu to a carriage and 
four, which was to be dispatched some teo miles ont of the city to 
bring in Santa Anna. Five hundred doUars waa, I befioTe, the sum 
offered, which the independent Smith refused, as it was a sine quá 
non that he should attire himself in a generalas uniform, as he called 
it, but, in plain terms, was nothing more or lesa than a chasseur^s 
livery. 

I selected and purchased two horses from his stud, and better 
animáis never felt a saddle : one I rodé upward of three thouaand 
miles, and bróught it to the end of the journey without flinching; 
the other, fi little blood-hors'e from the tierra caliente, with a coat 
as fine as silk, I was obliged to part with before entering the in- 
te roperate climate of New México, where the cold would have 
quickiy kiiled it. For mules I visited the Barrio de Santa Anna, 
the head-quarters ofthe arriero, where I aoon prDvided myself with 
those useful animáis. 

The greatest diñiculty was to procure servants, who were unwill 
ing to undertake a journey of such a length, New México being here 
a térra incógnita, and associated with ideas of wild beasts and wilder 
Indiana, and horrors of all sorts. I at length hired a mozo to pro- 
eeed with me as far as Durango,>fíve hundred and fifty miles from 
México, and considered the Ultima Thule of civilization. He was 
a tall, shambling Mexican, from Puebla : his nanie, as usual, Jesús 
María. His certifícate of character announced him to be «muy 
hombre de bien*' — very respectable, faithful, and a good road- 
servant. His wages were one dollar a-day and his food — ** un peso 
diario y la comida"— or equal to nearly eighty pounds a-year of 
sterling money. 

I was so fortúnate as to become acquainted with a young Spaniard 
who was about to start for the mines of Guadaloupe y Calvo ; and 
as our road as far as Duran go was the^ same, we agreed to travel 
iü corapany, which \^as as agreeable on the score of companionship aa 
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¡t was advantageous in point of security againat tho attacks of 
robbers, who, ia largo banda, infest this road. 

We had, howe^er, any thiqg but a pleasant prospect before us. as 
the raioy season was at its hoight; the ?alley of México was 
mundated, and the roads almost impassaUe. In the city of México 
an inundation was dreaded. The streets were nuiny of them 
covered with water, and the black mud was oozing out from 
between the stones of the pavement in every direction, showing the 
boggy nature of the foundation' on which tlie city is buUt. 
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CHAPTKR Vm- 1 

Leaye México — Our Cizallada— Moles in OonftiBion— Conntry inundated — 
ArrieroB in Diatresfr— Donkeya "mired down" — Guatitlau— First Hait — 
M^Bon — ^Tapage — A Breakfast — Hacienda de Cananas — Lnrurious Bath 
— Indian Visitors — Miseries of Mesón— Vermin — Arrieros* Bivouac — 
Novedades — Deficiency of Wood — ^Rio Sarco— A Mesón described — Mesas 
Puestas ^Break&st»— Hacienda de la Soledad — Band of Bobben — De- 
cline Attack — San Juan del Bio — Its Gardens and Fraits — Difficulty of 
estímating Fopnlation — Day's Traveling — ^Volcanic Begion of Jorullo. 

On the 14th of Séptember, just as a salvo of artillery anDonnced 
the entraoce of Santa Anna into the city, our cavalcade, consieting 
of upward oftwenty horses ^nd mules, packed and loóse, sallied out 
of the north gate, and entered a large coramon outside the city ; and 
then, once out of the streets, where they were easily managed, 
each loóse horse and mulé, throwing up its head with a grunt of 
pleasure at seeing the open country, betook itself to independent 
expeditions in search of grass. The mozos rushed frantically here 
aod there to coUect the scattered atajo. The pack-males threw 
up their hind legs and refused to listen to reason. A big beast of a 
mulé, that was carrying my heaviest packs, lay down and rolled, 
disarranged the aparejo or pack-saddle, and oíf tumbled the baggage 
into the mud ; my ñfle-case disappeared in a deep pool, into which 
mj mozo dived, head íirst, to reseñe it. By this time the other 
muías had most of them got rid of their packs and were quietly 
grazing, but were at length caught and repacked, brought to some 
degree of order, and we resumed our journey — my mozo meetiñg 
with an accident which was nearly proving serious ; on attempting 
to remount his horse it plunged and threw him upon his head, 
and for several minutes, stunned'by the fall, he was perfectly in- 
sensible. The same horse played me the same trick sorae days 
after. 
With mules, the first day's «tart is invariably a scene of the 
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^reatest coafusioo. The animáis are wUd* the pack-sadclles bav» 
aJways somethiog wanting, and the mozQS half drqak.aad helj^ss* 
Xa a £ew days, l[iowever, eveiry thiog is ship-sh^pQ; t¡h« males be^^ 
come as docito 1^ dogis, are paeked wett aod rpicklj» ana prcwAed 
aloog th« road ¡n regular order. 

After proceedÍDg-^ few miles we. foQiid tke oovolry eatírely 
«oyered with wat.er, %vA tk^ rpi^d «]moiit iiup«3«Abie. Six mile^ 
{rom the city ¥re met eom9.«ar9 lie»t|ing ui the. road, and the car- 
^iers were swia(^mÍQg thet Qargoe^h— QOSies of cebo (^oasa or lard) — 
1(0 ^ dry spot. A» titt)^ i^ülh^r oo> a. «ajrr«y|e^ fuU <d bdios» waa 
stuck. hard aod fi^t ia. th<e mud \_ (be Iiiiilei9 graziag oa tke road^ 
^ide, aoid the 911^9 9(Way seetkipg a«i«i«t%ooe* A troop ofi doDkey& 
^arrying clp^afcaal tp the qí^ presented th» moat aSsnrd a^tecta* 
ele. Tha popjr p^ti^nt «nimate mre. litera^y buridid in the mud 
V> their «ver^ i|#^l»i, «Mftd íu^^. 10 . woxa a Hisb. Thero they 
^emai^^d, the very p^l(ii,re qí |n.<ÁBi^<;e, whUe. tba- arvietco» remaTed 
their packs and laid them on the mud. Oiir animalai twing strong 
and: firasl^ |;ot B^^ljr ltoo¥ghi a|t^r a hard Qtruggle, aad b^ dint of 
the moat inoasaant yociieratiojDts .09, tha P^rt of oíxt.m>2lDA^ apd witb 
^ assistance pf a ^^^^ of kiypka^ suint»». Abottfe dusk we reaehed 
QiOlitiUab, a sm^ll tQ^n ^fi^aaA Xfíü^B firpiast México, and put ^p in 
thp ip^on, the 001T9I of which ^Fa^.MIy-diaep Í9 blaok mud, and 
roupd whioh w^ra h^Jf a do^^jp roooMii álthily dnrty and deatitute of 
furnitiure. Wo, procuired for siAPpor 9 piplün of rica-soup and to- 
inatQS fHpd> %. 4iftl^ of frijolea; ultar whichi dranched to thp akin and 
sleepy, I rolled rayself in my wet sarape, and rushed into the ocraa, 
|iot of So;nnas, b^t.of hiuad^dp of tho^auda of flaaa^ and buga, and 
Qioaquitos, who99 rQerciApfi|^ att^ks, continuad tíU. two>. a*ck>ck in tha 
morniag^ ^h^* ^wa,llowiag 9 ^^9 pf ^hociolate, wa wara in our 
f addlas and 99 Qur jon^ney* . 

Sepi. 15¿^.-^To. avoid 4i!9. ^«at^r^cQuerad piaioa, w« took the 
mountain-road, p(^8i9li9g .thjro»gl^. a tract af country eoyarad . wkh 
lava and scori^, with viM a^d» ptct^nrasqua s^aesy. At tha Iktta 
Tiik^a of Tapfmj9 W« li^líQcl: W breakfaat» fin* whkh parpoae^ aa 
thara. ^aq no JiifiSAi^ or puWia-^^tPu^a of any deaoription^ vra took ixy 
^t^rm % U^Iq ipfd-biMlt hpui^i .whar« aa oíd Indiau warnaa waa 
paaking tortUlas. 91 tl^a dpor. . Oui: fMiZQ9, büd tha TUiaga ujidar coa- 
tribution, and «po» r^tuniad wiUl • hatfoL of aggs, which our Ifidian 
lipisteBSt witl» th.e> %ki of obik colprudo. ajul garhc, conxarted intp a 
palfttabla dy^.* 

Ofl croMÍi9g tjkw bódga. Q?er an arfoyo outaide the úlhga, my 
^epti^ ^«A 4i1kim lo tÉMi figure al «a In<tei who. waa knealing 
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before a Httle cage built in the parapet of the bridge. Looking 
throagh the bars^ I was surprised to see two exceedingly clever 
heads of Joseph and Mary ia a framed painting. They were exe- 
euted, the Indian ioformed me, by aa artist vho passed through 
Tapage a short time before. 

The country here k Tery beautífal, but poorly cultivated, and the 
population squahd and miserable in the extreme. Abont noon^we 
arrived at the hacienda of Cananas, in which is a mesón of the usual 
descríption. I enjoyed a bath in the ice-cold waters of a fierce 
moantain-stream, which dashes through a wild dell clothed with 
beautifol shrubs. As I was lyiog on the gronnd enjoying a cigar 
after my bath, a number of ludians approached, and examined me 
with the greatest curiosity. Many of them had never before seen 
a foreigner, and, as they stood staring round me, muttered, « Vál- 
game en Dios; Ave María Pnrissima! que guéro, guéro, y habla 
como nosostros !*'— How white, how white is this man, and yet 
speaks as we do ! 

The day was beautífnl ; and as we had finished our day's journey 
of thirty-fiye miles by one o'clock, the afternoon was devoted to 
cleaning mules and horses and urranging aparejos. Our supper 
consisted ófrico, chile, and frijoles, after which I rolled myself like 
a n^ummy in my sarape, and, spite of entomological attacks, was 
asleep in an instant, and stood the assaults of mosquito, bug, and 
flea until the mesonero roused me at three o'clock with a cup of 
chocolate, which is the only obtainable breakfast in all the mesones 
on the road. 

Í6th. — We picked our way np a mountain in the darfc, through 
a perfect sea of rocks and stones, and on the summit came suddenly 
upon the bivouac of a large party of arrieros, who were lying snoriog 
in their sarapes round a roaring fire, their mules grazing round 
them. I got ofif my horse to light a cigar at their fire, when one of 
tiiem, starting up and seeing a stranger, shouted " Ladrones !" 
which quickly roused the rest, who seized their escopetes and 
shouted, "Where, where?" Seeing their mistake, they rubbed 
their eyes, and asked the news — the novedades—- which I found 
with them related to the state of the roads, and not revolutions, 
counter-revohitions, and the like, with which, true philosophers, 
they never trouble their heads. In the íirst part of this day's jour* 
ney the country was mountainóus, and covered with dwarf-oak and 
ilex. We then entered upon a tract of open, undulating downa 
dotted with thickets, but with no signs of habitation. Every 
eight «or. ten miles we passed a miseraUe Indian village with it» 
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patch of maize ; but thd coantry is eñtirely tmcnltivated with this 
exceptioiif and Dot a soul is met on the road. The dowos here 
resenible the rolling prairie of the Far West, are covered with ex- 
cellent grass, and capable of sapportiog iminense herds of cattle. 
The plains afe sin guiar! j destitute of trees, which the Mexicans 
say were destroyed by the Spanish conqnerors, but with what 
object it is impossibie to understand, for the want of fuel is a great 
drawback to the settiement of this portion of the^ couotry. 

At two p.M. we arríved at the end of our day's journey, thirty- 
five miles, halting at the Hacienda del Rio Sarco — ^the farm of the 
muddy brook. We found here a detachmeot of cavalry on their 
way to the seat of war, and three staíf-ofiicers requested permission 
to join our party the next day as a security against robbers.^ The 
mesón was better than usual, being thé stopping-place of the dili- 
gencia to FresnoUo; but of beds we had taken a long leave; at 
least I had — for my companion, more luxurious, carried a camp- 
bedstead, which was the load of two mules. 

I do not think I have fully describe d a mesón, which, as it 
is a cháracteristic discomfort of Mexican traveling, deserves a 
sketch. 

The mesón is every where the same in íbrm ; a large corral, or 
yard, entered by a huge gateway, is surrounded by some half dozen 
square rooms without Windows or furniture. In one comer is gen- 
erally a stone platform raised about three feet from the ñoor of 
clay. This is the bed. A little deal table is sometimos furnished 
if demanded. In one córner of the corral is the cocina^ the kitchen, 
so called — lucus a non lucendó — ^from the fáct that nothiñg is cooked 
there ; and in an outer yard is the cabcUleriza, the stable, with a 
well in the center. The mules are unpacked and the baggage se 
cured in one of the rooms destined for the masters, while the 
■parejos, the saddies, ¿ce, are placed in another occupied by the 
servants. On entering, the mozo shouts for the mesonero, the land- 
lord, who makes his appearance, armed with the key of the granary, 
where com and straw are kept. He condescends to serve out 
the straw and barley, or zsaize, as the case may be, all of which is 
duly weighed. The mules and horses are consigned to the stable 
and fed, after which the mozos forage for themselves and mas- 
ters. The foUowing conversation then takes place with the land* 
lord : — 

Mozo» " Amigo, que hay a comer ?" — What is there to eat ? 

Mesonero, " AJi, seDor, aqui no hay nada'* — Ah, my lord, there is 
nothing here. 
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Mozo. *^ Válgame Dios, que paia es eate !"— Heaven defeod mev 
wlmt a couotry have we come tp ! 

. Mesojiero^ *' Si, sdñor, es vojxj poyre*' — lt*a trae, mj lord, it*8 a 
yery poor couotry. 

Mozo. ** Pero que Tamos hifier ? Estao mariendo de hambre los 
^^^Ueiros" — ^Bat wlmt are we to do 1 The geDtlemea are dyiog of 
huü^geir* 

Mesonero. *<> Si, sos mercedes lo gostao, hay pollo» hay frijoles, 
hay chile colorado, hay tortillas*'— ^WeU, i( their worsbips like it, 
tljLoy caá have a fowl aod frijoles, aod red peppers and tortillas. 

Afoza. <* Esta bueno, amigo!'* — Capital, roy frieod, aod let tbera 
be onongb fbr us, too ; and theo ^* Quien sabe" how much coro tha 
horses eat ! £h, my friend (winking his^ eye): ** Vaya, que vengan" 
— Go to, \p% them be preparad. — £xit2 Mesonero. 

In due conrsa sever^l pipiiinSr make their appearance, containing 
tha pollo, tha fríioles, tha chila colorado, and a pile of tortillas : 
knives, spoons, and forks are not known in a mesón. 

In the morning, befora daylighl, the mesonero makas bis appear- 
anee with litUa caps of coffee, ajod biscochos (a swaat cake), and 
presents the bilí. 

17^^. — Lieave Rio Sarco — tha Mexjcan officers in company. 
These worthiea amusad ua vastly by their accounts of what they 
were going to dp. Genei^al Am^i^dia, they said, was raereiy waiting 
for the Atnaricans to adyance, whi^n he intanded to entrap them, 
leap apon and annihilate, them, at once : that hitherto he had had 
but raw troops, rancharos, and the like« but whan the regular cavalry 
reached him^ theo, á Dios ! he mould act. 

The coontry, like that through which wa pasaed yesterday, waa 
undqlating, with in^ downs aod excelieot pasture. The villages, 
consisting of a iew hu,ta built of adobes, were few and far between. 
Before the doors of severaJl were placed amall atools spread with a, 
white cloth — a sigo that there the hungry traveler might break bis 
fast; and at one of Xh^Q níesas ^^uestas we made it a cuatom every 
morning to halt, aod discuss the usual fare of eggs, frijoles, and chile. 
On a larga level plain, covered with cattle, and better cultivnted 
than is generally the case, stands the hacienda de la Soledad (of 
solitude), well named, sincejt istands alona in the vast plain, tha 
only object which breaks the monotony of the view for many miles. 
The plain is surrounded by mountains, and the road pasees over a 
Btony sierra, thickly covered with the yellow-flowerad nopab, a 
gigantlc species of cactos. 

As wa were slowly traversiñg the rocky sierra, we descrie<}, a, 
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few huQdred yarda ahead of ua, a tnind of ae^eo hóraemen drawn 
up acrosa the coad* Ooa of my compaQion'a a9r?antai who had 
baeo maoy y^ara a amugglor on tím road, íaitfanúy recogoiaed ttiem 
aa a well-knowQ band oif robbera ; we« tliMrofore* as Ú^ir object waa 
pialo, coUaeted oor mnkda ioto a comptct body« and, diatiibuting 
our par^ of aU> balf on eaob aido* w« nnalung our carbioea, tbrovr 
tha flapa off our holataní, and ateadUy adTanced» the Spaaiard and 
loyaelf ia frootí witlii our piacoa coekod and ready ior aervice. 
Tbe robbera, however, aaw at a glanco tbat two of ua wero foreign* 
ara, for whom and Iboir arma tbay have a great reapect, and, 
wbeeUng quiokly on ooa aido of tba road, they hitched tfaeir ready 
laaaoa oa tbe boroa of their eaddlea, and, remaining in Une, alk>wed 
na to pasa, saínting us with ^^ Adiós, caballeroa, buea TÍage!'' — a 
pleaaant joúrney |o yon — Ifae leader inquiring of ona of tbe moaos, 
aa he paaaed, whether the diligencia waa on the road and had oíaoy 
paaaengera 7 

They were all aaperbly monnted» and well armed with earbiae^ 
aword, and piatola ; aod each had a laaao haoging on tbe horn of hia 
high'peaked aaddle. <« Adioa, amigoa," we aaid,. aa we paaaed tham» 
i> y buena fortuna*' — and good luck tbia fine morniog. 

Croaaing the aierra, we deacended into a level and beautiful 
champaign, througb wbich meandered a ruahing atream, tha Kie 
Lerma. The aoil seemed every where to be rích and fruitful, bnt 
no signa of cultivation appeared uotil we approached San Juan del 
Kio, a town of considerable aize, and here the milpea (the maise 
fielda) looked green and beautifnl. The town, when aeen from the 
aierra, aa we deacended into the plain, looked exceedingly Spaniah 
and pictaresque. Indeed, in croaaing thoae vaat and unoultivated 
tracts, any tbing in the ahape of human abode ta grateful to the eye; 
aod even the adobe hut of the Indian, with ita mesa puesta, ia a re- 
freabing oaaia in these deaert aolitudea. San Juan del Rio ia very 
beautifuUy aituated, and aurrounded by^fíoe gardena, whioh are 
eelebrated for grapea and diirmoyas. It ia difficult to. arrÍTe at any 
•tbing Uke a correot eatimate of the population of a Mexican towo, 
unleaa compariag the aize with that of another, the nuraber of 
whoae inhabitanta ia known ; and it ia almoat impoaaible to obtaln 
any thing like correct information on any atatiatical point írom a 
Mexican, whob for the glory of hia town or province, witt invariably 
give an abaurdty axaggerated atatement. Thua, in aaking in San 
Juan of a reapectable mercbant what waa the number of Ita 
inhabitanta, he gravely answereí, •» Mas que ochenta mil" — more 
than eighty thouaand ; and oo another occaaipn, on aaking the aame 
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questioD of a « rico" of Taos, a valley of sotne tweive thousand íd- 
habitants, he answered, without hesitatioD, «< two raiirions." 

At a rough guet» I should estímate the popnlation of San Joaa 
del Rio at eight or ten thomiand. / 

The housea are generally of one atory, and built of stone, white- 
washed, with barred windóws,* the same as in Oíd Spain, looking 
into the streets. No particular trade appears to be earried on io the 
town, if we except begging, which here, as every where else in the 
ceuntry, is in a most flourishing condition. 

We arrived at San Juan about noon, althongh our day's joomey T 

was thirty-five miles ; but our animáis were getting more tractable, 
and traveled with less disorder, and consequently performed the 
journey quicker, and with less fetigue. | 

18^.-^The road to-day was better than usual, althongh we passed 
through a broken country, diversified by mountain, rugged sierras, 
and fertile plains. Our practico was to start before daylight hi the 
morning, by which means we avoided traveling in the yery hot part 
of the day, stopping to breakfast wherever a **■ mesa puesta" pre* 
sented itsélf f our animáis, in the mean while, traveling on, perform- 
ing the whole day's journey without stopping, and which, I beliere, 
is the best plan ; for a halt of a few minutes does not rest the 
animáis, and the remoyal of packsaddles from the heated beasta 
often produces troublesome wounds. 

The district in which we were now traveling is situated on the 
▼erge of the voleanic región of Jorullo, wheré, in' 1759, occurred 
one of the most extraordinary phenomena which has ever been ob- 
served. A large tract which had long since been subjected to yoI 
canic action, but for many centuries had been undisturbed, was 
Buddenly the scene of most violent subterraneous commotion. 

A succession of earthquakes continued for the space of two 
months, to the great consternation of the inhabitants, at the end of 
which tíme they subsided for a few days, but suddenly recom- 
menced with frightful subterranean noises and continued shocks 
The frightened Indians fled to the neighboring mountains, whence 
they beheld, with horror and alarm, flames issuing from the plaki, 
which heaved and tossed like a raging sea, rocks and stones being 
hurled high in air ; and suddenly the surface of the pláin was seen 
gradually to rise in the shape of a dome, throwing out, at the same 
time, numerous small cones and masses, which rose to an elevation 
of tweive and fourteen hundred feet above the original level of 
the plain. 

* The rejtu of the Moorísh hooses of Andahisia. 
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This is the íirst of á señes of Tolcanic districts which stretch 
Trom the valley of México along the whole of the table-land, at 
irregular distances from each other. 

This morning a village presented itself to us, jost as we had gíven 
up all hopea of meeting a breakfast, and a promising'looking, white- 
washed house jaugured well for our hungry stomach^. Unfortunately 
8ome arrieros had been before us, and all we coald muster was a 
guisado of well-picked bones and some chilé'd frijoles. 

Descending from the sierra, we entered a magniíicent plain in- 
closed by mountains, and arrived at Queretaro at two in the after- 
noon, distant from San Juan del Rio forty miles, it foeing the first 
town of size or note we had yet seen since leaving México. 
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yaevetaro — Gurden» — ^Factorie»— Tobacco— Monopoly of Gigar»--Pulque — 
Colinche— Tunas — Polque-making^-IU Ooosumption and Flavor — Streets 
of Queretaro — Public Bathing — Ladies in the Gutters — Sin Vergüenza — 
Miserable Accommodation — Tortilleras — Novel Currency — Soap for Süver 
— Queretaro to Celaya — ^Limestone — Descent from the Table-Ijand — Cli- 
mate efaanges — The Órgano — Cactos Hedges — Bad Roads — El Paseo— Ma- 
gueyes and Nopalos — Prickly Pears — Celaya — The Bridge — Chnrch and 
Collectoria — Trade and Population of Town— Productions — ^Abundance of 
Hares — La Xuage — Indian Church Ceremonies — Curíosity of Natives-* 
Seeing the " Guéro" — Temascatéo^Min© Host— His Ideas of England— 
Chapel of Don Miguel — Bobbers — Mules Disabled. 

Queretaro, the chief city of the depaitment of that ñame, is 
well built, aod contains many bandeóme churches and other build- 
ings. Its population is over forty thousand, twelye thousand of 
whom are Indiaos. It is surrounded by beautiful gardens and or- 
chards, which produce a great quantity of fruit for the market of 
the capital. It has several cloth-factories, which employ a consid- 
erable Dumber of lodians, but are not in a very ñourishing state. 
An aqueduct of stone conveys water to the city from some springs 
in the neighborhood. Its chief trade is in the manufacture of cigars 
of the tobáceo of the country. 

The tobáceo, as in Franco and Spain, is a government monopoly. 
The privilege of cultivating the plant is limited to a small extent of 
country in the departments of Vera Cruz, Puebla, and Oajaca ; but 
lately, on account of its isolated position, and the great distance 
from the capital, with its consequent difiiculty of transport, the ter* 
ritory of New México is privileged to grow tobáceo for its own con- 
Bumption. The tobáceo grown in the aboye districts is purchased 
by the government at a stated priee, and its manufacture is com- 
mitted to individuáis in diflTerent departments. This monopoly, to- 
gether with that of salt and gunpowder, has always been a source 
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of annoyattce to the goTeimmeot, áttd ill feeliog on the part of the 
people. Thd revetme produced by the tobáceo moDOpoly does not 
amount to more tfaan a half a mUliOD bf donar», owiDg to the pickings 
and steálings carried ott in this ad well as erery otfaer goveroment 
departmeDt. If properly mairaged^ it would be the source of a con- 
i9iderable and certaiii revenite. As it is, little or nothing finds íts 
way iato the treasury afbér the expenses of the concern aré paid. — 
(Cosas de Méjico.) 

The cigars of Quaretaro are of a pecdKar shape, about three 
ipches long, and equare at both ends. To one accustomed to the 
tobáceo of the Havana the pungeñt flaror of the Queretaro cigars 
is at firat disagreeable, but in a short time the taste acqníred for this 
peculiar raciness renders aH other tobáceo insipid and tasteless. 
£xceUent pulque is made hére ; and a beverage called eoltnchet -ex- 
pressed from the juie^ of the tuna (fruit of the prickly pear), I 
tasted for the JSrst time. It is of a biood^red color, but of sharp and 
pleasant fiaron 

As we were now In the latid (par excéllenee) 6f pulque, the drinE 
of thirsty augels, a short description of this truly national liquor and 
its manufacture will not be out of place. The maguey, American 
aloe. Agave Americnna, is eultivated over an extebt of ebuntry em* 
bracing fífty thousand aqUare miles. In the city of México alone 
the consumption of pulque amountd te thé enormotís quantity of 
efeven millions of gallons per annum, and a totaslderable revenue 
from its sale is derited by govemment* The plant attains maturity 
in a period varying from eight fio fourteeil years, when it flowers ; 
and it is during the stagé of inflorescencé only that the sáccharine 
juice fs extracted. Thé éénmil stem wbich inMoses the incipient 
flo^er Í8 thea cnt ofí near the bóttonl, and a cavity ot basin is dis- 
coTored, orer which the surroundiog léaves are drawn cióse and 
tied. Into this reservoir thé jUice distüls, Which othefwise would 
haye risen to oourtsh and support the flowet*. It is removed thre'e 
or four times during the twenty-four hours, yielding a quantity of 
liquor varying fhym a quart to a gallón and a half. 

The juice is extracted by means of a syphon made of a ¿pecios of 
gourd called acqjóte^ one'end of which is placed in the liquor, the 
other ia the mouth of a person, who by suction draws up the fluid 
into the pipe and deposits it in the bowls he has with him for the 
purpose. It ia then placed in éairthen jars, and a little oíd puh}ue, 
tnadre de pulque,, is added, when it sood ferments, and is ilnmedi^ 
ately ready for use. The fermentation occupies two or three days, 
and whea it ceaaet tílo pulque ii in fine ordér^ 
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Oíd pulque has a slightly uopleasant odor, wbich heathens have 
likened to the smell of putrid meat ; bat, when üreBb, is briak and 
sparkling, and the most cooliog, refreshiog^ and delicious drink that 
ever was iovented for thirsty mortal ; and wheo gUding down the 
dust-dried throat of a wayworn traveler, who feels the grateful 
liquor distilling through his toídb, is indeed the - <* liquor dÍTinO/' 
which MexicauB assert, is preferred hy the angela in heaTen to ruby 
wioe. 

To retara to Queretaro. Aa we eutered the town by the garita, 
in a desagüe^ or small canal, which ran by the sido of and in the very 
Street, were a bevy of women and girls •« in the garb of Eve,'* and 
in open day, tumbling and splashing in the water, enjoying them- 
selves like dncks in a puddle. They were in no degree disconcert- 
ed^by the gaze of the passengers who walked at the edge of the 
canal, but laughed and joked in perfect innocence, and unconscious- 
ness of perpetrating an impropriety. The paasers-by appearad to 
take it as a matter of course ; but we strangers, struck with the sin« 
gularity of the se ene, involuntarily reined in our horses at the edge 
of the water and allowed them to drink, during which we were at« 
tacked by the swarthy naiads with laughing and splashing, and shouttf 
of ** Ay que sin vergüenzas !" — what shameless rogues ! m Echa-Íes, 
muchachas !" — at them, girls ; splash the rascáis ! — and into odr 
faces came showers of water, until, drenched to the skin, we were 
glad to beat a retreat. 

We found the town full of troops en route to San Luis Potosí, 
and had great difficulty in finding a corral for our animáis : ourselvea 
we were fain to stow away in a loft above the corral, where, among 
soldiers and arrieros, we passed a flea and bug-ridden night. 

There was nothing eatable in the house, and we sallied put to 
the stall of a tortillera in the market-place, where we took a stand- 
ing supper of frijoles and chile as usual. On'^presenting a silver 
dollar in pay ment, I received eight cakes of soap in chaoge— current 
coin of Queretaro. 

«« Válgame Dios !" I exclaimed, as the saponaceoos médium was 
piled into my sombrero. 

«« Virgen Purissima ! A?e María !*' returned the unmoved tortil- 
lera; *«y javon el mas blando'* — and the softest of soap too — sha 
added, as I eyed the curious currency. ** Vaya." 

I had intended to reipain a day or two in Queretaro,!^ but the 
town was so crowded with soldiers of the <• liberating army,*' and 

• Distance fixim San Juan del Bio to Queretaro, íbrty miles. 
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the accommodatioo for man and beast a£ the moBones was so exe- 
crable, that I determined to proceed at once. 

The Dext morning, the 19th, oor Jazy mozos, having indulged too 
freely in polque the night before, did Dot make their appearaDce 
until five A.M. : we therefore made a late start, and were still fur- 
ther delayed by oar animáis, accnstomed to start íd the dark^takiog 
it into their heads to explore the town, and persisting in turoing 
down every street but the right one. 

Between Qnerotaro and Celaya the geológica! features of the 
country undergo a change, ümestone taking the place of the primary 
and volcanic rocks over which we had till now been passing. We 
appeared also to be gradually, but perceptibly, descending from the 
high table-lands, and the ctimate became warmer and more tropical. 
The plains are exceedingly beautiful, teeming with fertility, and 
better coltivated. The gardens and maize-patches of the small In- 
dian villages are inclosed with hedges, or, rather, walls, of órgano^ 
a species of single, square-stemraed cactas, which grows to the 
height of forty and fifty feet. It is called órgano on account of its 
resemblance to the pipes of an organ. Planted cióse together, the 
walls of órgano are impervious to pigs and poultry, and forra admi- 
rable corráis to the Indian huts. Here the houses are built of un- 
cemented limestones, piled loosely oné on the other, and are some- 
timos roofed with tale. The road was flooded and impassable, and 
we were obliged to wade for many miles through a lagune, which 
waé very distressing to the animáis. The mulos frequently snnk so 
deep into the mud that we were obliged to unload the packs before 
they could extricate themselves. 

During the day we passed through <* £1 Paseo,*' a comical little 
place in the midst of the mud, and surrounded by plantations of 
magueyes. The houses were all without Windows, ánd the inhabi- 
tanta, mostly Indians, appeared to have no other occupation than 
making pulque and drinking it. At a house where the usual sign of 
a maguey-leaf hung at the door, I had a most delicious draught of 
pulque, ñresh from the plant, sparkling and eifervescent as cham- 
pagne, and fífty times more grateful. Magueyes and nopales* now 
lioed the road, the latter loaded with fruit. The Indians gather it 
with long sticks with a fork at one end, in which they secure the 
tuna.f Near every TÜlage, and sometimos at great distances, are 

• On a ptríckly pear I obseryed a growth of mialetoe (í orohia) with a 
•uperb crimson flower. 
t Froit of tb« príckly pear> 
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seen women and girls nnder a tree, trith ODormoas pileí of thiB re* 
freshÍDg fruit prepared for the tnontfa by the removat of the prickle0« 
I faave seen onr m^o» attack a pyramid of tunas three feet high, ana 
deraolish it before I stnoked oat a cigar. The fruit Í8 full of juice, 
and is said €o be very wholesome and uóurishing. I invariably car-^ 
ried a knife and fork in my holsters, ajid, traveling along, without 
fitopping, would make a tbrust wíth my fork at some tempting tuna 
which overhung tbe road, and thus quench my tbimt in the absence 
of pulque. The colioche made from the jufoe of the tuna ia also 
very agreeable. 

We entered Celaya by a handsoñie bridge orer the Lerma. In*^ 
seríbed on a Btone let ínto the parapet Í8 a notice to trayelers thaB 
the good peopie of Celaya erected thia ^dge ** por el beneficio de 
loa viageros" — ^fbr tíie benefit of thé wayfarer — whieh fact they 
take care shall not be forgotten. Like áll Mexican toWns, Celaya 
is full of chnrches and léperos, and a conspicuo^s object is the large 
collecturia, a building where the tithee of corn and fruits belonging 
to the cfaurch are kept. In most yillages the collecturia stands aide 
by side wíth the iglesia, and is invariably the largor building of the 
two. 

The Carmelite chñrch is an imposing stmcture of mixed archi* 
tectnre, with Corínthian and lonic columna. The interior is som- 
ber and gloomy, but enriched with a gréat qnantity of gold and silver 
ornaments. 

The trade of the town consista in the manufacture of saddies, 
bridles, and articles of leather reqnired for the road. Populatíoñ 
about seven thousand. Grain of all kinds is niost prolific and abun^ 
dant in the plains of Celaya, and horses and mulos are bred in con 
siderable numbers. The distance from Queretaro is thirty-seveH 
miles. 

20th. — Leaving Celaya, we passed over a wild and but partially 
cultivated country, leaving Salamanca on the left. Hares of very 
large size, and tame as dogs, ftbound on these plains, and ouf 
march to-day was énlivened by an incessant popping of carbines ana 
rifles. In one patch of niezqüit, a thorny shrub very common on 
the plains, I counted seventy bares in a little glade not one hundred 
yards square, and they wére jumping out of the grasa at every step 
of our animáis. We breakfasted at a little ludían village called La 
Xuage in the comical-tooking church of which a grand función was 
in progresa, and while our meal was in preparation we' strolled to 
the iglesia to see what was goíng on. The priest, equipped in full 
uniform, was engaged before the altar praying with.open book, and 
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ftt particular passages gave a signal with hús hand behind bis back, 
'when half a ¿core of Indiao boys outoide immediately exploded a 
Dumber of squibe and firewbeels, and a bevy of adult Indians fired 
oíf their rüsty escopetes, the congregation shoutipg vociferously. 
At the time when. one of the salvos should had taken place, 
and a huge trabuco üred oíf, which was fástened for ^afety to the 
door of the church, the padre- rushed out, in the middle of his 
discourse, and clapped a mat^h to the bunghole, giving a most 
severo look at the neglectful bombardier, and, banging oíf the blun- 
derbuss, returned, bock in hand, to the altar, where he resumed his 
discourse. 

The farther weadvanced írom Mei^ico the more curious became 
the provincials in examíning ««los estrangeros** and their equip- 
ments. Ourhostess in La Xuage, after she had served the eggs and 
frijoles, rushed to all her female acquaintance with the news that 
two strangers were in her hoase, and « por Dios" that they should 
come and see the guéro. As a ** guéro'' I Was an object of particu- 
lar attention. I was examined from head to foot, and the hostess 
took upon herself to show me oíf as a jockey would a horse. My 
hair was exposed to their wonder and admiration; and «mire,** 
added ray exhibitor, taking me by the mustaches, "mire sus bigotes, 
son güeros también" — and do look here, if his bigotes are not güeros 
too. ** Válgame Dios !" 

Nothiag excited the curiosity and admiration of the men so much 
as the «ight of my arms. My double rifle, and servant's double^ 
barreled short carbine and pistéis, were handled, and almost wor- 
shiped. " Armas tan bonitas" they had never seen. With such 
weapons, they all agreed, neither Indian or Texan, ñor el demonio 
bimself, was to be feared. One oíd Indian, who told me he had 
served against all the enemies of the republic, was incredulous 
when they told him that the guüs were double. Half blind, he 
thrust his fíngers into the mu^szles, and, assured of the fact, mut 
tered, "Ave María! dos-tiro9, dos-tiros! Válgame Dios! dos-tiros, 
dos-tiros; dos- tiros, dos- baUs. Jesús María! dos-tiros!" — all which 
exclamations hinged upon the extraordinary fact of a gun possessing 
two barréis and two balls. 

After a long journdy of nearly íifíy miles through an uninteresting 
country, we arrived at the sojitary rancho of Temascatéo, standing 
al)ne in a large, uninhabited plain, which bears the reputation of 
being infested with robbers, and ** muy mala gente" from the towns 
of Celaya, Salamanca, and Silao. 

Mine host of Temascatéo was the beau-ideal of a ventero. Fat 

D 
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and pulqne-Iined, hís heavy head, wíth large fisby eyes, almost aank 
into hi8 body, bis neck, albeit of stout proportion, beiDg inadequati» 
to Btippoit its enortnotis burden. Coticealed froín bis aight behiod 
the sensible horizon óf a capacions pauQcb, a pair of nbort and ele- 
pbantine lega sbook beneath tbeir load. The stoTid, beavy look of 
tbis moantain of meat Was inexpressible. Sittíng ontside tbé bous» 
in a cbair, witb a paper cigar in bis níioutb, be directed tbé issue of 
tbe fodder ; bis wtfe, a btistling, busy dame, atmost as nn wieldiy a« 
ber spouse, doing the tafking pait of tbe busioess. Tbe only ^ordff 
'Whioh appeared able to forcé tbelr wáy tbrougb bis adiposo larynx 
veré ** Si, seQ-or ; No, sensor," from tbe bottom of bis stomacb. 
After supper t paid tbe wortby boüple a visit, hnd, presenting mine 
bost witb a real Havataá, it tbreW him into sncb a state of excite^ 
ment and deligbttbat I expected to see bim eitbet bnrst, or subside 
in an apoplectic fit. 

••Dios mió, Dios mió!" be grunted; ••a^ro aH tbe way from 
Havana í** tumiog !t in bis bands and kissing it witb aifection. His 
wife was called to 'seé It. Was tbere ever such a beauty of a puro? 
He bad not smoked sucb a óne for tbirty years. Asking me al) tbe 
news of tbe war, be remarked that los Téjanos, as tbe Americana 
are called bere, were very bad Indiana and cannibals ; that it was 
horrible to tbink of sncb people taking tbe country. Much better, 
be said, if tbe Englisb, wbo, be bad beard, were a very strong and 
ricb nation, witb •• muy poco desorden en bu gobierno" — ^very littlo 
disorder in its goVernment, — were to take it ; and as England was 
«• poco mas alia de Méjico" — only a little tbe other side of México ; 
In fact, a neigbbor — it would not be so bad. 

A room in tbe rancho, as is often the case, was fitted up as a little 
cbapel, witb a figure of San Miguel, •♦ imagen muy hermosa y bien 
pintada"-ra very beautiful and well-painted ímage, tbey told me ; 
and as tbi6 bappened to be a •• dia de fiesta," or feast-day, 9l función 
was to be beld at nine o'clock ici honor of tbe saint, to which I waa 
duly invited, bnt decbned on tbe plea of fatigne and sleepiness. 

I was roused at midnight by our bost, wbo carne to inform me 
that a band of robbers bad just lefl; the bouae, where they bad stop- 
ped for a dram, and, after inquiring about my party, bad proceeded 
on the road to Silao. He said be knew tbem to be tnoy mala gente, 
and warned me to be on my guard, even that very night, and in the 
bouse, ••as wbo knows," be said, •» but they may return and murder 
US all ?" However, I was too sleepy to watch, and, merely putting 
another pair of pistéis witbin my blanket, I was soon in tbe land of 
dreams, where not even a ladrón disturbed me. The ntfxt mora- 
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ing ope of my moles was fouad to be so ill tbat it was unable to carry 
its pack ; and aaother, belongÍDg to my frieod tfae Spaniard, had 
giveo QUt entirely, and was lying in the corra), UDable to' riso. Its 
shoes were taken elf, and it waa lefb in the hands of the mesoaero. 
My sick mulé (it had a bad fistula in the shoalder, which broke out 
the day after I left México) was relieved by one which I hjred at 
the rancho to carry the pack as fiír as Silao, where I intended to 
parchase two or three more. 
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To Silao— Treatment of Moles — ^PorchaBe a Pair — Their Characten— Silao 
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2l8t. — We left the rancho late, as we had only twenty-four miles 
to travel ; and, moreoTer, we wished to have our little añair with 
the robbers (which was expected) io broad doylight, and, passing 
throagh a fertile but uncultivated plain, reached Silao ia the middle 
of the daj. 

Iq Silao I spent the greater part of the day in huntíng np and 
down the town for mules ; and, although handreds were brought to 
roe, there was scarcely one that was not more or less woanded by 
packsaddles. It is no uncommon thing to see mules so lacerated 
by the chafiogs of the aparejos, that the rib-bones are plainly dis- 
comible, and in this state the poor animal is worked without inter- 
mission. With proper care an animal may perform the longest 
journey under a pack withont injnry. Althongh the Mexicans are 
from childhood conyersant with the management of mules, it is as- 
tonishÍDg what palpable errors they commit in the care of their 
beasts. The consequences of their system were very manifest in 
our journey to Darango. My companion allowed his mozos to treat 
hi8 animáis. pccording to their system, whereas mine were subject 
to an entirely different onot from which I never permitted the ser- 
▼aoUi to deviate. 
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On comiDg in after a journey of foiiy miles, performed for the 
most part under a barniDg bud, mj companioD'B animáis were im- 
mediately stripped of their ssíddles, and frequentlj of large portions 
of their skin at the same time : they were then instantly taken to 
water, and permitted to üll themselves at discretion. Mine, on the 
other hand, remained with loosened girths untU they were nearly 
cool, and were allowed to drink but little at fírst, altHough on the 
road they drank when water presented itself. Before reaching 
Durango the advantages of the two systems were apparent. The 
Spaniard lost three males which died on the road, and all his re- 
maining horses and males, were actaally putrefying with sores* 
My animáis arrived at Barango fat and strong, and withoat a 
scratch, and performed the journey to Santa Fé in New México, a 
distance of nearly two "thoasand miles by the road I took, in fifly- 
six days, and with ease and comfort. 

After rejecting a handred at least which were brought for my 
iospection, I parchased a tronco — a pair — of Californían males, than 
which no better ever carried saddle or aparejo. This pair, with 
the two horses I bronght with me from México, were the most 
perfectly endaring animáis I ever traveled with. No day was too 
long, no work too hard, no food too coarse for them. One pf the 
males, which from its docility and good temper, I promoted to be 
my hantíng-male, was a short, stompy animal, with a very large 
head and long flapping ears. Many a deer and antelope I killed oíf 
her back ; and, when hanting, I had only to dismoant and throw 
down the lariat on the groand, and she woald remain motionless for 
hoars antil I retarned. These males became so attached to my 
horse Panchito, that it was nearly impossible to sepárate them ; 
and they would follow me like dogs when moanted on his back. 
They both crossed the grand prairies with me to the Missoari ; and 
when compelled to part them from poor Panchito, I thought their 
hearts woald have broken. 

In the mesón of Silao we were literally besieged by representa- 
' tives from every shop in the town, who poared apon us, offering 
their wares for sale, and every imaginable article reqaired for " the 
road." This is the castom in all the towns, and shows the scarclty 
of regular traffick. No sooner does a stranger enter a mesón than 
to it flock yendors of saddles, bridles, bits, spars, whips, alforjas, 
sarapes for yoarself, rebdsos for your ladye-loye, sashes, sombreros, 
boots, silks, and velvets (cotton), and goods of every kind that the 
town aflfords. Bestdes theae, Indian women and girls arrive with 
basketa of frait^— oranges, lemons, grapes, chh*imoyaB, batatas, pía- 
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taooB^ planlKDf, oamotet, granadita», mamajeoí l»i»Wi« pmra» apples, 
aad froit of ev«ry dcaeriptioA.. Fulq^ and e^inche aellers ara aot 
wantiog, ali axtolKng their goods and pretaiag tbmpí <^ the unfor« 
tnnato tractor at tha same momento wbila lépero* whine and pray 
for alma, aad lavenderaa for 3roQr clothes te Hf aah« tl¡ie whole nnit- 
Ipg in such a BabeMike din as ontbeggara deaeription. Kid your- 
aetf of theae, and ganga of a more reapectable eUuift tbroaig Üie door 
for the expresa purpoee of staring ; and this 'm a niost U14»red char- 
acteristíc of Mexican mannera, and one of the grealest of tbe maoy 
anaoyancea whicb beael a trayeier. Silae la notorioaa for ita popn- 
ktioa of tbieves and robb^rs, who, It is tbe boaat of the placot are 
«neqmUed in audaeity aa well aa dexterity, I saw a atríMag in* 
atanee ef tbis. A man entered tbe corral of tbe meooOi «^ un^ 
btnahingly olfered for sale a pcür of wax eandlea wbwb be bád just 
stolen from a church, boasting o£ the deed lo bii wertby eempan^* 
lona, wbo quite approved the feat. 

SHao ia on tbe bordera of tbe depnrtmenla of (inapannata and 
Jalisco, and containa aboot five thoosand tnha(»tanta* The plains 4n 
tlie viciflity produce abundantiy wheat, maiae, fHjolei^ bar]#y, d^., 
and tbe aoÜ is admirably adaptad for the growth^f cotlon, tobáceo^ 
and eocbineal. 

We were now perceptibly, bnt very gradualty, doereaaiog pur 
elevation, aad tbe inoreased temperatore waa daily becoming more 
manifesté Jalisco, wbicb we were now enleríng, belonga to the 
tierra ealiente, wbere a]l tropical productions mig^t be cultivated, 
bnt are not. It is on the westem decliyity of tbe Cordillera of 
Anabuac, wbieh may be said to connect tbe Andea of South and 
Central Aasertca with the great cbain of the Kocky Mountain^* 
Jalisco baa equal If not greater advantagea, in point óf seil, cUmate, 
and commuaication with tbe coast, than any otber section of Méx- 
ico. The table-land on tbe western ridge of the Cordillera is ex- 
ceedingly fertile and enjoya a températe climate. Here are aitun* 
téd the populóos towns of Silao, Leen, Lagos, and Agoaa Callentes, 
in tbe midfit of a most productivo cbampaign. The central portion, 
of a less elevatlon and consequently more tropical temperatura, 
whicb produces cotton, eocbineal, and vanilla, as well as every 
▼ariety of cereal produce, contains a population for the most part 
engaged In mines aad tnanufac torea. This port has a eommuni- 
catión with the Pacific coast by meaos of the Bio de Santiago or 
Tololotlan, ^hich ílows from tbe great lake of Chápala, aad on 
whicb the impertant eity of Gkiadalaxara is sitoated, with a popóla- 
tioo of twenty-three or twéBty-£ve Ihooaaad* Tbe ragloaé naar Ule 
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coast are teemiog witli fertifity, and covered with magnificent for- 
esta; but, aofortuoat^ly* tbe ?oiiii(o bere holds its dreaded "sWay^ 
and tlie climato is fatal to strángera, and, indeed, to tho iobabi- 
tanto thain0Qlve9> 

22d. — Fram Silao ta La Villa de León thei eye looki ia ?ain for 
■igns of cii]tívat;JQQ. On ^ee vast plaina, day after day, we meet 
Qo other travelora tiían tbe airierp^ witb their atajoe of mules from 
Pnrango, Zacatecas, and FreisnUlo. Theae pictureaqae eavateades 
we always hailed with pleasure, as they were generally the bear- 
ere of news, noveíiadeét from Purango, of Indian attacks, and of 
Vandfl of robbers they had ndet on the road, which ioteiligence al 
vaya pu( na on the fnii vive^ and inade our roosoa look very bine. 
León ia own brotiner to Silao, and rivale that town in ite celebrity 
a9 being ppolifie in robbera and assaeaioa. Qratn of evary kind i« 
)^ere v^ry abundaat and of exoellefit qqality. 

I had a Httie aÜair at León which was nearfy proving disagreea* 
hie tQ me, and I have no doubt waa any thing biit pleasant to one of 
Ihe partiea concerned. I had been atrolling, about nine o'ck>ck in 
the eveoing, through the plaüea, which at that time presenta a lively 
■cene, the atalls of the market-people being lighted by fires which 
are made for that purpose in the square, and which throw their 
Ilickering light on the pictnreaque dresaea of the peasantry who at- 
tend the market as buyers or sellers, and the still more lively garb 
of the idle loungers who, wrapped in showy sarapes and cigarras in 
month, loaf at that hour along the streets. Returning from the 
plaaa through a dark, narrow atreet, I waa detected as a stranger by 
a knot of idle rascáis standing at the door of a pnlque-shop, who im« 
mediately aalutéd me with criea of ** Texano, Texano, que meura*' 
-^let'a kiil him, the Yankee dog. Wishing to avoid a renconnter with 
■nch odda, and with no other means óf defensa than a bowie-knife, 
I thought on thia occasion that discretion would be much the better 
part of valor, so I turnod ofí into anotfaer dark street, bnt waa in- 
atantly pnraued by the crowd, who fbllowed, yelling at my heela. 
Lnckily, an opportane and dark doorway oífered me a shelter, and 
I croQched in it aa my pnraaera paaaed with load cries and knives 
in hand. The inatant that they all, aa I imaginedr had paaaed me» 
I emerged from my hiding-place, and ran almoat into the very arma 
of Úiree who were bringing up the rear. «« Hi eata, hi eata !" they 
■houted, baríog their knivea and mshing at me. ** Maten le, maten 
le !'*--here he ia, hera he ia : kUl him, kiU the jaokass. The dark- 
naaa waa in my Ikvor. km the feremoat one ruahed at me with np« 
lifUd blade i atapped qnídüy Uo one aide, and at the iune moment 
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thruBt at him with my knife. He stumbled forward on bis koeeg 
with a cry of ** Dio9 ! me ha matado" — he has killed roe— and fell 
OQ his face. One of the remaioing two rao to his assistance, the 
other made toward me ; but, finding that I waa inclioed to compare 
Dotes with him and waited his attack, he slackened his pace and de- 
clined the encounter. I retarned to the mesón, and, without telling 
the Spaniard what had occarred, gave directions for the animáis to 
be ready at midnight, and shortly after we were in the saddie and 
on the road. 

23d. — From León the road ascends a sierra« from the top of 
which is a magnificent view of the plains of Silao. The mule-path 
by whtch we descended is rongh and dangeroas, and we had to 
wait on the summit of the sierra nntil the day dawned before we 
could with safety undertake the descent. The whole country ex- 
hibits traces of a volcanic origin ; pamice and lava streW the ground, 
and the sierras are broken into- tabular masses of a singular regu- 
larity of ontline. One isolated mountain rises abruptly from the 
plain, and reserobles the Table- mountain of the Cape of Grood Hope 
in the general form and regularity of its summit. TJiis tabular 
form is a characteristic feature in the landscape of these volcanic 
regions : it is called mesa, table, by the Mexicans. Lagos Ites at 
the foot of another sierra, with a lake in the distance, and, seen 
from this elevation, the prospect is very beantiful. Far from any 
habitation, we came upon an oíd woman sitting uuder a rock by 
the roadside, with numeróos ollas simmering in the ashes of a fire* 
containing frijoles and chile, and here we stopped for our usual 
breakfast. 

It was a '* día de fiesta," and when we entered Lagos we found 
the population in great excitement, as on the morrow a ** función 
de toros," a bull-fight, was to take place, and the *' feria,*' añnual 
fair, commenced that very night. 

The rancheros, with their wives and daughters, were pouring 
into the town from far and near, and we had met on the road many 
families on their way to the fair, forming a very picturesque caval* 
cade. First the ranchero himself, the pater familias, in glossy 
sombrero with its gold or silver rolls, calzoneras glittering with 
many buttons, and snow-white drawers of Turkish diroensions, 
mounted on a showy horse gayly caparisoned, and bearíng on its 
croup the smiling, smirking dame in span-new reboso and red or 
yellow enagua. Next a horse-Ioad or two of muchachitas, their brown 
faces peeping from the reboso, showing their black eyes and white 
teeth, as, shining with anticipated delight of the morrow's festivities. 
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and io a state of perfect happiness and eDJoyment, they return 
their acknowledgments to the compllments of the passing caballeros. 
These, m all the glory of Mexican daDdyism, ftrmed with scópeta 
and machete (sword)^ and the ever-ready lasso hanging from the 
saddie-bow, escorted the party, caracoling along on their prancing 
fiteeds. 

The diques— streams which run throagh the streets — were full 
of women and girls lindergoing preparatory ablution^ and dressing 
their long, black hair with various ungüente at the side of the water. 
Pedlers were passing from house to house offering for sale gaudy 
ornaments.to the women, earrings of gold and silver and colored 
glass, beads of coral, and shell from California, amulets and loye- 
charms from the capital, indulgence for peccadilloes committed on 
the morrow, and suitable for the occasion, the which wete in great 
demand. 

In the plaza were numerous gambling-booths, where banks of 
gold, silver, and copper suited the.pocktes of every class. Here 
resorted the wealthj haciendado with his rouleaus of ortzas, . the 
ranchero, with his silver ^^uo$^ and the lépero with his copper 
clacos. In one of a middle class, where pesetas were the lowest 
stake, were congregated a mixture of all classes. The table, cover- 
ed with green cloth, displayed tempting lines of gold and silver, 
surrounded by eager faces. Six women at one end of the room 
were singing national songs, and occasionally a winner threw them 
a silver ooin, or a loser, for good luck, chucked a peseta over his 
shoulder to the same destination. Some of the airs were very 
prettyt although the words were generally puré nonsense. A song 
which described the courtship of a Mexican beauty by a soldier of 
Ouadalaxara was repeatedly encored. Its chorns was the conclud- 
ing words of the indignant beauty to the presnmptuous suitor, and 
his meek reply : , 

" Soy Mejicana 
De este pais. 
Yo, un Boldado 
Soy infeliz." 

" A Mexican girl 

Of thÍB coontry am I. 
And I a poor acddier-* 
Wo is me !" ^ 

In coQclasioD, after the aspiring muchacha hftd ruó through a loag 
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list of tbe Mcrifices 9¡b» wo«ld rmU^e «f ffhe Ii9tefie4 to tb« ssit of tb« 
poor eoldier, tbe lover draws a glowiog pií^lure of tb9 d9ligbt8 of a 
barrack life, tbe constaot cbaog» of «ceno, tmá its advaptagos ovqr 
tbo moQotoDous existonce of a raD4;boria. lio olfors bor reboso* of 
Paebla aod OQagya« of Pot09Íy tbo qnoat retira comor io tbe quar** 
tal, and assures bar tbat all bis ** bona robas" sball be discardod for 
ber sako* Tbis part pDt m» ia «lipd of tbo beautífol bailad of 
Zorilla, io wbicb tbe Moorisb knigbt wooa tbo Cbri9tiaii kdy witb 
glowiog descriptioDs of tbo presenta bo would aiake her, of bif 
oaatlo in Qraóada, witb ita beautif ul gardooa, ácc^ i 

*^Y ^mi Soltaoa eras» 

One deáertoi» vm «aloii^ 
Bsta mi barem wi mug^vib 

Mis oidos sin canciones. 
Yo te daré terciopelos, 

Y perfinaes orieatales. 
De Grecia te traeré velos. 

De' GacbeBsira obales. 
T te daré blancas pluraas 

Para qne adornes ta frente. 
Mas blancas que ks espumas 

De nuestro mar del oriente. 
. Y perlas para el cabello ; 

Y baños para el calor ; 
Collares para el cuello, 

Por tus labios : Aho^i ;* ' 

and deecribea bis brown fortress in tbe plaioa of Xenil, wbica 
win be qaeen among a tbousand wben it incloses tbe be&utiful 
Cbristian : 

"Que será reina enti*e mil, 
Cufindo encierre tu belleza." 

But witb tbe Mexican mucbaeba, na witb tbe Cbristian lady, tbe 
rebosos of Puebla, tbe enaguas of Potosí, or oven tbe retired 
córner in tbe barrack.room, bave as little effect as tbe yelvets and 
perfumes of tbe East» tbe veils brougbt from Greece, tbe Casb- 
mere abawls, and tbe gray fortress in Granada, bad witb tbe fair 
ladjr, wbo valued more ber towers of León tban tbe Moor'a 
QraQAd» 
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" Que inis tpir^f d^ X^b 
YalQjgi n»MP gao Uf, Qrws»d^.-* 

** Mj Xeon tow«n ! doubl^ prí«e, 
Than all tbe plaizu of thy Granada." 

24¿^. — ^We, left Lagos for La Vil)a de la £Dcarnacion through 
a barren and unintorestÍDg coiintrj, destitute ef trees, and the 
▼egetatioa sparse and barned np. The road was up and dowa 
sierras the whole day, scattered with nopalo and prickiy pear ; the 
heat tremendons, and the 8an*s rays, reverberated from the rocky 
sierra, fiery and scorching. We crossed a river which washes 
the walls of the town, by a ford on the right of a ruined bridge, 
destroyed during the Wat of Independence, and never rebailt; 
This town was the first I saw in which all the houses were of 
adobes (suoburned bricks). It exactiy resembled the sketch of 
Timbuctoo as given in Rene Caillé's book, and its appearance, as 
might be expected, was miserable in the extreme. As we passed 
the quaint-looking church, with its bells swung high in aii:, the 
organ was playing a crashing polka — a función at the time being in 
progress inside, and gronps of léperos kneeling in the inclosed space 
in front. 

Among the beggars, who as usual attenaed our levee on arrival, 
was a lépero without even the rudiments of legs, who dragged him- 
self aloog the groond on his stomach, like a serpent, and had a 
breastplate of leather for the purpose of protecting his body from 
the rough stones over which he crawled. This disgusting wretch 
took up his position in the corral, and, as it cost him no little labor to 
crawl thus far, seémed determined to sicken us out of a coin. The 
night was so hot and cióse that I placed my blanket in the balcony 
which ran round the rooms, which in this mesón were above the 
stables, and ascended by wooden steps. Being very thed, I had 
turned in early, and was in a pleasant doze» when I imagined I 
heard a dog which belonged to my corapanion, and which had on 
leathern shoes to protect its feet, scraping or scratching near me. 
Thinking the animal, which was a great favorite, wanted to lie 
down on my blanket, I called to it to come and lie down, saying, 
"Ven acá, povrecito, ven acá*' (Come here, poor fellow, come 
here). I immediately felt something at my side, and lazily opeoing 
my eyes, what was my intense horror and disgust at seeiog the leg. 
less lépero crawling on my bed I Human nature could not stand it. 
•• Maldito!" I roared out, »» afuera!" and gathering up my leg, kick- 
ed him from me. I did not recover from my disgust until I saw 
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the wretch crawling acroii tbe corral and out of the gate. He had 
come to beg or steal ; aod, of course imagiDÍog from my words that 
I wafl charítably invitíng him to share my blaoket, was thua uocer* 
emoaiously ejected frém tbe balcony.* 

* From Lagos to La Encamación, ibrty miles. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

To AoüAS GÁLiKNTES — Meet a Pic-nic Party— GaHantry of the Caballerc»-!» 
They beat a Beti^eat — ^Aguaa Calientes — ^Patriotic Colnmn — Hacienda of 
La Ponta-^Plains of La Punta — Pióos Largos— Horse died fiom Fatigue 
— To Zacatecas — ^Abandoned Gopper-Mines — Indias Treasure^Hunter— 
Zacatecas — Mines — Depoáts of Soda — Novedades— Los Indios — ^Zacate* 
cas to Fresnillo— Audacity- of Bobbers — FresniUo— IIb Mines— Govern- 
ment Gieediness — ^Hacienda de Beneficios— Employés of the Mines^&c. 
—A Mezican Trader — Frssníllo to Zaina — liidian DÍstrict — Fortifíed Ha- 
ciendas—A " Spill" — Zaina— SortBRí RETE — ^Wild Coontry — ^The Mal País, 
or Yolcanic Región— Wild Scenery— Bad Boeds— The Hacienda of San 
Nicolás — ^Enonnous Estates — Fríghten the Ladie»— Volcanic Formationt 
— Molten Lava— La Punta — Indian Boad— Massacre of the Rancheros— 
The-Ranchera*8 Story— The National GamiB of Colea de Toros— Bull Tail- 
ing — ^The Game of the Oock — ^Poverty of the Rancho— Road to Durango 
— Inundated Plains — Gruyas and Wild Geese — ^Aríive at Durango — Mount- 
ain of malleable Iron, &>c. 

fiSth, — To Agnas Calientes, a very pretty town, with some band- 
Bome 1)uilding8. We met a gipsying or pic-nic party on the road, 
xnoanted on borricos, with a male packed with comestibles. A bevy 
of very pretty girls brought up the rear, under the escort of half a 
dozen exquisitos of tho town; got up in the latest fashion of the cap* 
ital. Their monopoly of such a fair troop was not to be borne, and 
with tolerable impndence we stopped the party. The dandies, from 
our sunbumed and road-staioed appearance and bristling arms, at 
once set us down as robbers, and without more ado tumed their 
donkeys and retreated, leaving us masters of the field and the fair. 
With them our peáce was soon made, and we received a pressing 
invitation to join the party, which, however, we were. fain to de- 
cline, as our horses were sorely tired. They laughed beartily at 
the panic of their gallant escort, who were fauddled together at a 
little distaoce, not koowíng whetber to ad vanee or retreat. I sent 



my mozo to tfaem to say that the ladies required their preseoce ; 
EDd we rodé on to the town, where we found our mulada arrived 
aod waiting our approach. 

Id Aguas Calientes I was accosted by a negro, a runaway slave 
from the United States. He informed me he was cook at the house 
where the diligencia stopped, and thát if I chose he wouJd prepare 
a dinner for us — roast-beef, 6cc., and all the «« fíxings" of an Ameri- 
can feed. I gladly made the bargain, and proceeded to the^ house at 
the time appointed, but fbund the rascal bad never been there, and 
dinner there was none. 

In the plaza is a ccrfumn erected to aome patriot or another, whtch 
is pointed out to the stranger as beiag muy fino. The pedestal is 
eurmounted by geése with long olaws like «n eagle*B, and hatiy 
iieads of doga stick out of the side^ — ^the most absurd tliiag I ever 
«aw. 

2bA. — Ta the haduida ef La Punta, iu a large fdain where are 
aeveral other pkntations; aud two rancfaerias celebrated as being the 
abode of a baitMl of robbers oaUed ^« picojí kurgos,'' ioog bilis. Ib this 
day*8 journ^ey of forty miiea one fá ih» horsea died from fa^igoe iMid 
lieat, aud two oth«r« y^Ajp^ Bm^c^ tMfit from the ia«)# cause, to 
leontuiue it to its olose, 

.^(jk. — To J2Ui(^t9cap, t^ropg^ wild uucultivated plains aod siemis. 
On the road wis paiaed some ^bfindoo^ cQpper-mines, where au oíd 
Indian was pieking £br 9tray piecea of ore, of which a dream bad 
promised the discovery» 

Zacatecas, a populous city of between tbírty anjl forty tbousand 
inhabitants, is in the midst of one of the most valuable mining dis- 
tricts in Mexioo.^ T)ie couutry round it |« wild and barreu« but the 
r9gged «erras tojsm with the pracious p^ietafs. Near the town are 
««^eral lakes or lagunas, which abound in m^riate and carbonate of 
9oda. The town i^elf is mean aud badly huiit, the streets narroij? 
and dirty, and tl^e population bear.a very bad charcter; which, in. 
deed, is the case in all the mining |;pwns iu the couutry, aod is but 
natural froiu tbe very i^atur.e of thjBÍr empbymeut.* 

From tbi9 poiot tb^ «vnovedad,^»" poured upon ua daily: «'Lof 
Ipdios! I09 Indio» ]'* wt^ the (hcime of orory conversation. Tbu« 
early (it was fi very oa?ly I^^iStB season this jear aod the last) they. 
had made ^b^ir {tppcuMraii^o in (be immediate vicinity.of D^rango 
kiUing tbo paisaiiosv c^i^d Ivyin^ waato the baeiejodas and ranchos , 
fuid it WM «oppoiMid fiboj yrwÁi penatriiito even fartber into tbe in^ 

f nmu Hadenáa de la Tama to Zdoatwsas, fifty mUet. 
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Urjor. Wbat a *«<m»0« (J^ ]^í«jico" U tbis fact! Fíve buudred sav- 
ages depopalating a vn-disant civilidad eouDtry, aod with impunity I 

27th. — The road from Zacatecas to FresaillQ lies through a wild, 
iiil<;qltivated eouqtarjr without i^bAbitaots. We mpt a conducta from 
the mines of FresoillOi beariag bars oí sHver tp tbe miot at i^aca- 
tecas. The wagen in which it was carried was drawn bj six roules 
gtfUopÍDg at tbeir utmost speed. 'Eigbt or teo men, witb rouskets 
betweeo their kDees, sat io tbe wagón, faciog outward, and as many 
iQore, gaUoped alongside, armed to the teetb. Bands of robbers, 
tíiree or four bundred strpogt bave been known to attack condtictas 
from tbe mines, even wben escprted by poldiers, engagiog them in 
a regular stand-op figbt. 

Fresntlk) ie a paltry, dirty town, "with the oeighboring sierra 
beoeycQmbed witb minéis, wbieh are rích and yield coadiderable 
profita. A abare wbieb tbe goverpment bad io tb^o mioea yielded 
an aAHUAl reveooe of nearly balf a miUioo of doilars ; but tbat sbott- 
sighted vampiro, which sucks the blood of poor México, aager t^ 
poieess all ^he gpldea egge at pn^, aeld ite intereat for lesa tbao ene 
year*a iocome* Ce«a de Méjico, here as everywb^fe I 

We were bere very kiadly invited Uy take up our abode, 4nriog 
oor atay, in the baeienda of tbe mines, the admioiatra^or of wbicb 
is an Araericao, and tbe oí&cers meetiy $pai)iards. Eojpyiog tbeir 
hospttality, we apent two or tbree daya v.tary plea^antly, ajpd wer^ 
ÍDÍtiated into all tbe mysteries of miniog. Tbe prooess of extract- 
ing the metal from the ore ia curious in tbe ei^treme, but ita deacrip- 
tiea woold reqnire more acience tban I posaesa* and more apace 
than I am able to afford. Two tbeiu»aud mulea are at work daiiy in 
tías hadetida dt btmficm, and two tboq^and ftve bundred iiien are 
employed in the minea. From thia an «dea mayaba lermed of tbe 
nagoitttde of the worka. Tbe maio abaft ia tw^lye faaofdred fset io 
depth, and a bage engine ia eooataotly employed in removing water 
from the mines. Thia vaat maaa of machín eory appeared to take 
cara of itaelf, for I aaw neither esgineera ñor o^bers in tbe engine- 
faonse. There are many Cornisbaieo employed in tbe miqes, wbo 
drínk and fight conaiderahly, but withal fiad tima te perform dooble 
as mnch work as tbe Mexicana. Tbe patio pr yard of tbe hacienda 
de beoefícios, where the porpbyritic cruriiing-milla fore at work, 
contaioa thirfy-two thouaand aquare yarda. Ia undergoing one 
procesa, the ornahed ore, mixed witb eopper and aalt* ia made into 
«normoua mnd puddioga, and trodden oat by malea, which are back 
éemp iñ the pasta ; indead, the whole procaaa ef the ben^ficiOt a 
psrely chemíoal one, ia most corioaa and worthy of attOAtioo. 
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The miners are a most dissolute and vicious class of meu, and 
frequeDtly give great trouble to tb(e oífícers of the hacienda. But 
for the ñrmness and presence of mind of the administrador, the 
American gentleman before alluded to, the minera on more than one 
occasion would probably have sacked the hacienda. 

The Cornishmen, however, can always be relied on, their only 
faolt being the love of fíghting and whisky ; and a dépót of arms Í8 
kept in the hacienda ready for any emergency. 

On a bare rock, which was entirely destitote of soil, the minera 
have formed a most beautiful ana productivo garden, the soil with 
which it is made having been conveyed to the spot on the backs of 
males and donkeys ; it is now laxuriant and thriving, although, I 
believe, but two years oíd, and is fulJ of fruit-bearing trees of 
every description. In the center is a fountain and ornamental 
Bummer-house, and, curíously enoogh, this garden is the resort of 
flocks of humming-birds, which are but rarely fonnd oo the neig^h- 
boring plains. \ 

On Úie road between Zacatecas and Fresñillo, as I was Jogging 
gently on, a Mexican, mounted on a handsome horse, dashed np 
and reined in suddenly, doffing his sombrero and saloting me with a 
*^ Buenos dios, caballero" He had ridden from Zacatecas for the 
purpos^ of trading with me for my sword, which he said he had 
heard of in that town as being something muy fino. Riding up to 
my left side, and saying, ** Con su licencia caballero" — by your leave, 
my lord — ^He drew the sword from its scabbard, and, flourishing it 
over his head, executed a neat démivolte to one side, and performed 
some most complicated manoenvers. At first I thought it not un- 
likely that my friend might take it into his head to make oíf with 
the sword. as his fresh apd powerful aDÍroal could easily ha»e 
distanced my poor tired steed, so I just slipped the cover from the 
lock of my carbine, to be ready in case of need. But the Mexican, 
after concluding his exercise, and having tried the temper of the' 
blade on a nepalo, rodé up and returned the sword to its scabbard 
with a low bow, offering me at the same time his horse in exchange 
for it, and, when that was of no avail, another and another — horses, 
he assured me, **de la mejor sangre"— of the best blood óf the 
country, and of great speed and strength. 

On the 30th we léfb FresniUo, having a journey of fifty-five miles 
before us to Zaina. The country is desoíate and totally unculti- 
▼ated, excepting here and there where a solitary hacienda or rancho 
is seen ; tiiese are all fortifíed, for we were now éntering the dis- 
tricts which are anonally laid waste by the Camanches. The haci- 
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endas are all sarrounded hj walls, and fianked with towers loopholed 
for musketry. A man is always stationed on an emÍDence in the 
vicinity, mouDted on a fleet horse, on the ]ook-oat for Indiana ; and 
on tbeir approach a signa] is given, and the peones, the laborera em- 
ployed in the milpas, run with their families to the hacienda, aud the 
gates are then closed and preparations niadé for defense. 

This morning I gave my horse Panchito a run, suelto, among the 
mules and loóse animáis, mounting Bayou Lobo, the tierra caliente 
horse which gave my mo^o so severé a fall the day wb left the capi- 
tal. I had dismounted to tighten the ^irths a short time after leaving 
Fresnillo, and before daylight, when, on remounting, the animal, as 
usual, set oíT full gallop, and, being almost imprisoned in my sarape, 
which confíned my arms and legs, in endeavoring to throw my right 
leg over tfaie saddie I pitched over on the other side and fell upon 
the top of my head, at the same moment that the horse kicked oot 
and Btmck with great forcé on my left^ar. I lay in thé road several 
hours perfectly insensible ; my servant imagined I was dead, and, 
dragging me on one side, rodé on to ovértake the Spaniard. How- 
ever, showing signs of lífe, they placed me again in the saddie, and 
I rodé on for several hours in a state of unconsciousness. My jaw 
was knocked on one side, and when I recovered I had hard work 
to pulí it into its former positiou ; for days, hpwever, I was unable 
to open it farther than to admit a fork or a spoon ; and as I had to 
ride forty-five miles the same day that I met with the acpident, and 
under a burning sun, I thought myself fortúnate in not being dis- 
abled altogether. 

Zaina is a very pretty little town, stirrounded with beautiful gar- 
dens. It is an isolated spot, and has little or no comtnunication with 
other towns. 

OcU Ist — To Sombrerete, distance thirty-four miles. The coan- 
try became wilder, with less fertile soil, and entirely depopnlatedi 
as much from fear of Indiana as from its natural unproductiveneas. 
Sombrerete waa once a raining-place of some importante, and the 
Casa de la Diputación de Mineria, a large, handsome building, is 
conspicuous in the town. The sierra is still worked, but the veina 
are not productivo. The wta negra de Sombrerete, the ñtmous black 
▼ein of Sombrerete, yielded the greatest bonanzas* of any mine on 
the continent of America. It ia now exhausted. 

2d. — We left the usual road, and Btruck acroas the country to 

* When a rich vein or lode ÍB itmok in a mme yielding a krge quantity 
of ore, soch a fertnoate eyent is termed ** bonanza." 
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tbe hacienda dQ Sap Nicoks» as I was desirous of paasiog tbrou^h 
th« traat of couatry kao^ra aa tl^ Mal Pais, a moat interestiog vol- 
CAoic reg'tOQ, a perfect t9rra ioícognita even tp Mexicana ; and oa tot 
trikvekBrs, auch rar» av^a are as little known in these part9 aa in 
Timtittctoo.. We journ^yed throagl^ a perfect wildera^sa of aierra« 
and chapparal thiokly coyered with nopaloa and mezquita, which 
Bow became th« cliar«ct0ri8tic trea. The higb, rank grasa \yas up 
to oar horaea* beliiea, an.d« matted with the bushea of mezquite ^nd 
prkskly pear, waa difficolt to mak^ our way Uarongb. Harea and 
rabbits, and javali^ a ap^ies pf wild bog« abonnded, witb qi^ail and 
partridge, and oiaQy yaríetioBi of pigeoqa and doyes. "We paaa^d, oo^ 
Qur left band, % curiona^-lbriaed ridge. and a pyramida^ bilí wbich, 
itiHMl iaoJatad in ibe pUán« incb as tb^ a^icjent Mexipapa íps^de naa 
of aa pedestala for tbeir tooiplafl;, línd wbicb bayo been ingepuo^ialy 
deacribed as arUioia] stroctur^a by wri^ra on Mextcan antiqnitiea- 
Tbia day*8 joumey wa4 lojig aod ffttigaing, aa we bad to make oar 
way for the moat part acrosa a tracklesa cpuntry, striking a mulé- 
patb only witbin abont íifteen miloa of tbe hacienda- Our anímala, 
were completely eibauated yyben we reacbed it, h^ying performe^ 
nearly aixty Diilea duriog tbe day. 

Tbe hacienda de San Nicola^. la one of those enormona estate^i 
which abound in eyery piirt of México, and yybich sometimea con- 
tain aixty and eigbty aquare miles of land. Of course not a bun- 
dredth part ts under cultivation ; but on aome, ionmense berds of 
boTses, mulea, and cattie rgam almost wild, or, ratbert did roam, for 
the Indiana have carried oíf incredible numbers. The hacienda it- 
self is geaeraJly tnrrounded by tbe hut^ of the peones* The labor- 
era whoare employed on tbe plantfition exist in a kind of aerfdom tQ 
the owners, and their collection of adobe hovels forms almost a town 
ef itaelf. The kaeieudados bve in almpat feudal stato, baviog tbeir 
bundreds pf retainera, and tbeir boiiaea fortifíec| %o repel the attackf 
of Indiana or other enemiea* 

On riding up to the gate of tbe hacienda we aurpriaed f;wo of the 
•efijoritas in diababil, arooking tbéir cigarros of h<iju — cornsbucky 
•!-<-on a atone beneh in frent of the houae ; tbey instantly ran off lik^ 
atartléd harea, ao nnezpeeted waa the apparitíon pf atrange caballe- 
ros witb a retinue of mozos, and, banging to the gate, reconnoitered 
US through the chinks. Nothing would ipduce them to reappear, 
ao yye withdrew, and aent one of the mozos on the forlorn hope of 
procuring admittance. Witb him they parleyed through the gate, 
nád ioforfiied ua, fthroiigh hiw, tbttt aa their padre was fírom borne, 
they were unable to reoaivft na wilbill (h§ ca^stleí but thf^ i^ «tabl^ 
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waa a ¿a diapo^cion dt los caballeros, «od a gt^rto, used sometí més| 
as a hen-house, and at othei'fi as a oalf-peu, should be cleaned for 
their receptlon. With tbia we were fain to be conten t, and, as 
libere was ampie provisioja for our tired beasts^ and a good corra], 
|iad 00 reaaon to cQmplain, a9 sleeping in the ^ir was no bardship ia 
thia cliiuate. 

Presently, with the cqmpUinents of the ladias, anexqelilent snp- 
per Qiada ita appearance» compriaing a guisado of haré, frijoles, 
eggs, &Cm and a deliciovs aalad prepated by the fair hands «f the| 
fl^llQritaa« and thelr regrets at the ^ame time that the ahsenee of 
^eir seQor prevented them from having the pleasure of afíbrding 
better aecomroodfition. 

3¿. — Our road laid tluro\i§h the Mal Paia— the evil ^d (as ?ol- 
panJc regiona are called by the Mexicans), which haa the appearaoc^ 
of having b^en» at a comparatively recent periad, the theatar of 
yolcanio convulsiona of an extraordinary nature* The cpnvexity of 
the disturbed región enabJea one to judge of the exteat of the con* 
vulsion, which reaches from the central cráter to a distance of 
twelve or fourt^en miles. 

The valley, between two ridgesi^r sierras, is completely filled up 
to nearly fí level with the sierra itself ; it is, therefore, impossible to 
judge of the height of the tract of ground ra,iaed by the volcano. 
The cráter is about five or six hundred yards iu circumfereoce, and 
ülled with a species of dwarf oak, mezquite, and cocoa-trees, which 
grow out of the crevices of the lava. In it is a sraall, stagnant lake, 
the water of which is green and brackish; huge blocks of lava and 
acoria s^n-ound the lake, which is fringed with rank shrubs and 
cactus. It is a disnial, lonely spot, and the ground rumbles under 
the tread of the passing horse. A large crane itood, witb^upraised 
leg, on a rock in the pool, and ajavali was wallowing near it in the 
mud. Not a breath of air rufOied the inky surface of the lak^, which 
Jay as ondiaturbed as a sheet of glass, aave where here and there a 
huge water-8ua|(e gHded across with uplifted headi or a duck awam 
elowiy out from the ahadow of the sbrub-covered margio, foUowed 
hy its downy progeny. 

I led ray horse down to the edge of the water, but h0 refused to 
drink the ^litny liquid, in which frogs^ efts, and reptiles of every 
kind were darting and diving* Many new and curious water-planta 
floated near the margio, and one, lotus-leaved, with small, delicate 
tendrils, forqaed a kiqd of uet-work pn the water, with a superb 
criHison flowar, which exhibited a beautiful contraat with the inky 
Uackoesf of the poeL The Mexicans, as ü^y ^nw^ thia apo|, 
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crossed themselves revereDtly, and muttered an Ave María ; for in 
the lonely regióos of the Mal Pais, the superstitious Iñdian believes 
tfaat derooDs and gnomes, and spirits of evil purposes have their 
dwelling-places, whence they not uDÍrequently pouoce upon the 
Bolitaiy traveler, aod bear him into the cavernous bowels of the 
earth ; the arched roof of the prisoD-house resounding to the tread 
of their horses as they pass the dreaded spot, mutteríng rapidly 
their prayers, and handlÍDg their atnulets and charma to keep off 
the treacherous bogles who invislbly beset the path. 

The BurronDding cóuútry is curiously disturbed, and the flow of 
the roolten lava can easíly be traced, with its undulatlons, and evea 
retaining thé exact form of the.rippie as it flowed down from the 
cráter. Hollow cenes appear at intervals like gigaotíc petrified bub- 
bles, and extend far into the plain. Some of these, in shape like 
an inverted cnp, are rent, and present large fissures while others 
are broken in two, one half only remaining, which exhibit the 
thickness of the shell of basaltic lava to be only from one to three 
feet. 

We arrived at the rancho of La Punta in the aftemoon, in time 
to witness the truly national sport of the colea de toros — in English, 
buU-tailiog — ^for which some two or three hundred rancheros were 
assembled from the neighboríng plantations. 

This rancho, in the fall of last year, was visited by the Caman 
ches, who killed several of the unfoitunate peones, whom they 
caught in the road and at work in the milpas, and carried oíf all the 
stock belonging to the farm. On the spot where the rancheros 
were killed and scatped, croases are erected, and the little piles of 
stones, which almost bury them, testify to the numerous Ave 
Marías and Pater Nosters which their friends have uttered when 
passing, in prayer for their sonls in purgatory, and for each prayer 
Lave deposited at the foot of the cross the customary stone. 

Without warning, the Indiana one day suddenly appeared on the 
sierra, and swooped down npon the rancho. The men iramediately 
fled and concealed themselves, leaving the women and children to 
their fate. Those who were not carried away were violated, and 
some pierced with arrows and lances, and left for dead. The ran- 
chero's wife described to me the whole scene, and bitterly accused 
the men of cowardice in not defeoding the place. This woman, 
with two grown daughters and several smaller children, fled from 
the rancho before the Indiana approached, and concealed themselves 
under a wooden brídge which crossed a stream near at hand. Here 
they remained for some hours, half dead with terror : presently 
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some lodíaDs approached their place of concealraent : a young chief 
ttood on the bridge and spoke soibe words to the others. A]l tbis 
time he bad bis piercing eyes bent upoo their hidiog-place, and had, 
no doubt, discovered theni, but eoocealed bis satisfactipn ander an 
appearanca of indiffereoce. He played with bis victims. In brokea 
Spanish they heard him expresa his hope " that he would be able to 
discover where the wonien were coocealed-nthat he wanted a Mex- 
ican wife and some scalps." Suddenly he junoped from the bridge 
and throst his lance under it with a savage whoop; the blade pierced 
the woman's arm and she shrieked lyith pain, One by one they 
were drawn from their retreat. 

«• Dios de mi alma !" — ^what a moment was this ! — said the poor 
creatore* Her children were snrrounded by the savages, brandish- 
ing their tomahawks, and she thonght their last hour was come. 
Bnt they all escaped with life, and returned to find their house 
plundered, and the corpses of firiends and relations strewing the 
gronnd. 

(*Ay de mi!" — ^what a day was this! «Y bs hombres,'* she 
continued, *« qui no son hombres ?" — And the men — who are not 
' men — where are they ? *• Escondidos como los ratones'' — hidden in 
heles like the rats. *^MireP' she said, suddenly, and with great 
excitement: »«look at these two handred men, well mounted and 
armed, who are now so bnive and fierce, running after the poor 
bnlls; if twenty Indiana were to make their appeai*ance^ where 
woald they be 7 Vaya, Vaya !*' she exclaimed ; «« son cobardes** — 
they are cowards all of them. 

The daüghter, who sat at her mother*^ feet during the recital, as 
the scenes of that day were recalled to her memory, boried her 
face in her mother's lap, and wept with excitement. 

To return to the toros. In a large corral, at one end of which 
was a little building, erected for the accommodation of the lady 
•pectators, were inclosed npward of a hundred bnlls. Kound the 
corral were the horsemen, all dressed in the picturesqne Mexican 
costóme, examining the animáis as they were driven to and fro in 
the inclosnre, in order to make them wild for the sport — alzar el 
corage* The ranchero himself, and his sons, were riding among 
them, armed with long lances, separating from the berd, and driying 
into another inclosnre, the most active buUs. When all was ready, 
the bars were withdrawn from the entrance of the corral, and a bull 
dríven out, who, seeing the wide level plain before him, dashed off 
at the top of his speed. With a shout, tbe horsemen pursued the 
flying animalf wh0| heariag the uproar behind him, redoubled his 
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6peed. Eácli nrgés h» borse to tfae utmóst, and strÍTes to take the 
lead Búd be the first to reacb the ball. In such a crowd, of course, 
first-rate horsemaoship is reqoíréd to airoid accidenta and secnre a 
6afe lead. For sóme rainates the troop ran oo in a compact mada--^ 
é. Éíhéet cóuid bave covered the lot. Enveloped In a clond of dnit» 
nothing could be seeo but the boíl, aome handred yardi ahead, and 
the rolling cloüd. Pre9.ent1;f , With á aho«ít, á horieman «roerfed 
fróm the front rank ; thé women críed ** viva !'' a«, {mtaing doce to 
the Bt&ge, he Mrab reieógni^ed to be tfae son of tbe ranchera, a boy of 
twelve years of age, aitting bis bonse like á bird, and swaytng from 
8ide to 8ide as the buU doubled, and thé dond of duet concrealed thm 
animal nota bis vtew. <' Viva Pepito ! viVa !'* «h^qüited bis toütber, 
áB sbe wavéd ber reboso, to encotírage tbe boy ; and tíie litde ftUew 
irtmck bis spnrs into bis borse, itdti doubled down to bn tvork man- 
fnlly. But now two otbers are running neck and neck witb bim, 
knd tíie race for the lead, and tbe first throW, la moit exciting. The 
men sbout, the women wave their rebosos, and cry out their namee: 
«• Alza — Bernardo — por mi amor, Juan María — ^Viva Pepito !" tbey 
Bcrearain intense excitement. The boy at Jengtb kises the lead to 
E tall, iine-looking Mexican, monnted on a ñé^t and powerfol roan 
Btallion, who gradually,-but surely, forges ahead. At tbis moment 
the sbarp eyes of little Pepe obsorved tbe ball to tam at an angie 
from bis former oonrse, irbieb móvemént was bidden by the duat 
frora the leading bonseman. In an instant tbe boy took advantago 
of it, and, wbeeling.bis borse at a right angle from bis original 
course, cut off the buU. Shouts and vivas rent tbe air at sight of 
tbis skillful manoeuver, and tbe boy, urging bis biorse witb whip and 
spur, ranged up to tbe left quarter of tbe bnll, bending down to seica 
tbe tail, and secure tt under bis right leg, for tbe purfHwe of throvf- 
ing the animal to thé ground. But bere Pepe's Btrengtb faiied bim 
in a feat which requires great power of muscle, and in endéavoñog 
to perform it he Was jerked out óf bis toaddle, and féll violently ta 
the ground, stnnned and seb^eless. At least a dozen borsemaa 
were now strrving bard for tbe post of honor, but the roan distanced 
them all, and its rider, stronger tban Pepe, dasbed up to the bull, 
threw bis right ieg over the tail, wfaicb he bad aeiaed in bis ríghc 
band, and, wbeeling bis borse suddenly outward, upset tbe buU in 
the raidst of bis career, and tbe buge animal roUed over and over in 
the dnst, bellowing witb pain and frigbt« 

Tbis eXciting but* dangerous sport exhibits the perfect borseman* 
tfbip of the Mexicana to great ad^anlstgé. Tbulr ftrm yet graceful 
Beat excels eYery thing I hav^e Mén in th» «hape of ridiBft «»d thiñ 
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perfect eomftiaiicl wbich tbey háVe oVer tbeir faoi^e^ reháéns tfaem 
ulmost a part of thd animáis they Hde. Theit ^at is quité different 
frodi tfae «< párk-fidltig" of Me)LÍcó. Thé sport óf colea lasts aó 
lóDg ab a bnll remains id the corral, so thát at tfaé cóDCl&éioii, an 
znay be ifnagined» thó horses aré perfectly exfaáiídtéd. 

Another eqaéstrian game íé <« el gaMo*'— tljíd cóck. In thié cruel 
fiport, an lünfortúüate roo&tér !s tiéd bjr the leg6 tó h treé, br to a 
pickét driven lo the groüdd, ^th its tidád or beck Well greaséd. 
The horsemen, starting together, íitrive tó be the first tb reách thé 
bírd, and, seizing it bj the ñeck, tO burst thé thóngs which sécüre 
it, and ride ofT with the prize. The well-gréaséd néck generáUy 
filips through the fíngers of thé iirst who lay hbld of it ; but, as soón 
¿s oife is io póssession, hé rides o^f» pursued by the rest, wbose ób- 
ject is to rescua the fowl. Of course in the contest Which eñsues 
the poor bird is toro to pieces ; the scraps of the bddy being pre« 
sented by the fortúnate possessors as a gdgc d^amour to théír mis- 
tresses. , . " 

The peopie in the rancho were so poor in comestibles, thab 
we supped that night on beans and bread, and made our beds 
añerward outside the door, where all night long continued such 
a clatter of women's tongues, such grunting of pigs, barking of 
curs, braying of borricos, &c., that I was unable to sleep uotil 
near raorning, when, before daylight, we were again in our sad- 
dles. 

Oct. Ath. — At daybreak we carne to a river, which, in the 
absence of a ferry, we swam with all our animáis, both packed «nd 
loóse. We padsed through a flat country, entireíy inundated, and 
alive with geese and gruyas. The latter bird, of the crane species, 
is a characteristic feuture in the landscape of this part of México. 
The corn-fíelds are visited by large flocks, and, as they fly high ia 
the air, their peculiar roeláncholy nofe is constautíy heard, both ia 
the day ánd night, booming over the plains. 

DoRAireo, the metrópolis of northern México, w situated near 
the root of the Sierra Madre, at the northwestem comer of a large 
plain, pooriy cultivated and sparsedly inhabited. It is a picturesque 
city, with two or three large churches and some government 
buildings, «^ fair to the eye but foul within," with a population of 
eighteen thousand, seventeen thousand of whom are rogues and 
rascáis. Like all otber Mexican cities, it is extremely dirty in the 
exterior, but the houses are clean and tidy within, always except- 
iog goveroment buUdinga. It is celebrated for iti scorpiona and 
bad pulque, and the enormone mass of maUeable iron which rises 
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isolated in the plain, about three miles from the town. This rock 
Í8 supposed to be an aérolite, as its composition and physical 
character are ideDtical with certain aérolites which fell in 1751 in 
some part of HuDgary, and analogoas to the general character of 
others of the same nature, of which the aérolitic origin is equally 
certain and authenticated. It contains seventy-íive per cent, of 
pare iron, according to the analysís of a Mexican chemist; and 
eome specimens, which Hamboldt procured, were analyzed by the 
celebrated Klaproth, with, I believe, the same result. 

Durango is distant from the cl^y of México fivo hundred railes in 
a dae conrse, or as the bird flies, but by Úie road must be upward 
of six hundred and fifty; my reckoning makes it six hundred and 
sixty-íive — many miles, I have no doubt, too much or too little. 
Its elevation, according to Humboldt, is six thousand eight hundred 
and forty-five feet above the level of the sea, while that of México 
is seven thousand four hundred and seventy, and La Villa de León 
six thousand and twenty-seven feet ; thus showing that the table- 
land of México does not decline so suddenly as is imagined. In- 
deed, excepting in the plains of Salamanca and Silao, there is no 
perceptible diíference in the temperature, and I believe, in reality, 
but little of élevatioií, in the vast región between the capital and 
Chihuahua. 

Snow falls here occasionally, and the mercury is sometí mes seen 
below the freezing point. For the greater part of the year, how- 
ever, the heat is excessive, when a low intermittent fever is preva- 
le nt, but rarely fatal. 

Durango is the seat of a bishopric, and the worthy prelate lately 
undertook a jourhey to Santa Fé, in New México, which progress 
created a furore among the devout; and the good oíd man was glad 
to return with any hem to his garment, so great was the respect 
paid to him. That he escaped the Apaches and Caraanches is 
attributed to a miracle : the unfaithful assign the glory to his 
nümerous escort. Quien sabe ? 

The City of Scorpions (as it is called) was in dread and expecta- 
tion of an Indian invasión during my stay. Some íive hundred 
Camanches were known to be in the vicinity toward the northeast ; 
80, after a fanfarrón of several days, and high mass in the church 
for the repose of those who were going to be killed, &c., the 
troops and valientes of the city, with beating drums and flying 
colors, marched out to the southwest^ and happened to miss »*los 
barbaros.*' However, it saved them a soubd drubbing, and the 
country the valientes who would have been killed ; so the fatality 
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waa not muqh regretted, at least by the mUitaiy, and the people 
by this time are accustomed to tbese " chances." Cosas de 
Méjico. 

There is an English merehant in Durango, and one or two 
Germana and Americans. Their hospitality is unbounded. There 
is^lso a mint, the administrador of which is a Germán gentleman, 
who has likewise established a cotton-factoiy near the city, which 
w a profitable concern : . y ; de mas (and moreover), las Daran- 
gOenas son mny halagüeñas (the ladies of Durango are very 
pr^tty). y ^ . . 

^ I stayed in the honse of the widowof a Gachupín, whose motherly 
kmdnesB to me, and ezcellént cooking taught her by her defunct 
Bposo, is one of the most pleasurable memorias I bear with me from 
México, where a bastard and miserable imítation of the inimitable 
Spanish cuisine exista in all its deformity. 

£ 
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CHAPT8R xn. 

A Hint to Trayelen— Mode of Traveling iñ México— Boughing it— IlaD||eni 
<if Travrting'-ae i giú C B - T htvt l^y— Their BogBery--ÁMexic&ii 8«rvaiit'« 
Account-'-lJiitto ** taxed** t&d '«^ojt down"— Beapecf to ^gliskm«»--Pui* 

TRAYELiNe ío México iiiii3r be dHrñlBa iota t^ hMkd», fls^ •» 
grande (or enprince, as they say So France), or íd the style of tíie 
hombre dejaqueta, which, however, although considered infra dig. 
ÍQ Spain, is, as far the garment is con cerned, the only correct 
coBtume for the road in México. The wealthy haciendado of the 
tierra caliente rolla aloog in his carretela drawn by half a dozen 
males, his lady in more luxurious littera, while the gentlemen and 
solteros of the family — ^the bachelors — ^prance at the sidos of the 
litter, mounted on their Puebla hacks, and arrayed in all the glory 
of bnttons and embroideiy. 

If the object be to see the country, and become acqoainted with 
the people and their man ñera and customs^ the traveler shonld, in 
the íirst place, leave in charge of the steward of the royal mail 
steara-ship, at Vera Cruz or Tampico, his English reserve and 
prejudice in the pocket of his Tweed shooting-jacket; ali of which, 
together with his Lincoln and Bennet and cockney notions, he 
must at once discard befóre leaving the steamer. Then, having 
donned a broad-brimmed Panamá and white Unen roundabout, he 
may forthwith deliver his letter to his coosignee, and make ,up his 
mind to the enjoyment of unbounded hospitality for as long as he 
pleases ; and the longer, the better pleased his entertainers : for 
here, it may be remarked, among the foreigners, the most genuino 
hospitality roakes the stranger imraediately at home, even ín the 
city of the dreaded vomito. 

Here, if he has the good fortune to possess, at the bottom of an 
introductory epistle, the talismanic «^open sésamo" of Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., he will find that he has fallen on his legs indeed ; 
end at the casa of lo6 señores M and M h^ will be put in 
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tbe WBy of eqüippmg himself fer aay mode of tf aTelisg» whether 
por diligencia, by diBy ; á caballo^ on horsaback ; or by lazy littera: 
in which láBt luxni'ioiis conveyance he can travel tp Jalapa, and 
díttoke and dream away his timet thraugh Úte moet pictoresque 
scenery of tíie tierra caliente^ which, of courAe, through tho peodont 
curtaÍDB, he can not get a glimpie of. 

If, too, Castílb, that prince of mozos, ahonld happen, at the time 
of fais departore, to haré aa ioohnation to TÍ9Ít his aofjt^eyed Jala-' 
peña, he may be at iucky ai I waa in secm'lng his eiceroneship aa 
far as the "City of the Mist;" vrhence to the capital the co«ch i0 
Khe safest attd surest mode of transit. 

From México to the north^ a large eacort is necessery to pro- 
fect the traTeler ñrom the exaetioas of Vm caballeros del caana»— 
the highwf^men ; and if the jouroey ts oootinued still farther — to* 
Ward the pole, a respeetable fbvce is absohitely indispensable, if he 
wish to arri?e at his journey's end with the hair on the top of iiis 
head ; for my passage, sin novedad, tbroi^h that tnrbulou» country 
Í8 to be attributed alone to extraordinary gopd fortune, and so sharp 
a look-ont as te render the journey any thing bnt a mere pleasnre 
trip. Indeed, the traveler in any part of México muat ever bear ia 
miad the wholesome Yankee saying, *« Keep your primiii' dry, and 
yonr eyes skinoed.*' It is not even saying too mnch to advise those 
who haré never served an «pprenticeidiip of hard knocks, amd who 
irould find no Itttle diñiculty in adapting thoir fastidioas cuerpos to 
the rough-and-tumble Ufe they must necessarily lead, to confine 
fheir rambles to the well^steamered Rhine, or within the radiua of 
the Messageríes Royales and Lafitte's. 

It ranst be some time aíter the termination of the present war 
before the country will be iit to trayel over; for wo to the lucklese 
Wight whose turnip complexión and hair of the carrot's hue pro* 
claim him to be of Ánglo-Saxen race, shonid he fall into the handa 
of a marauding party of disbanded soldiers ! and the present bitter 
feeliog of hostility to foreigners must pass away before it wiQ be 
safe to show one*s nose outside the gates of the largor cities. 

The usual mode of traveling long diatances by even the wealthiest 
of the male class, is invariably on horse or mulé back, seToral sump- 
tér-mules being paeked with the catre (bedstead), alforjas (saddle- 
bBgs), eaníin (a portable canteen), bed, blankets, prorisions, ¿te**; 
while half a dozen servants — mozos — well móunted and armed, es- 
cort their lords and masteri. The usual pay of theae is ooe doUar 
B-day each, four shillings and a fraction of our meney, with board 
"w ages of two rial»— <io« rióles €Uario8 por la eomáo-^^t which they 
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always etípulate, sajÍDg that not even k lépero could live for less, a 
rial being equivalent to about sixpence. Ooe of these is appointed 
oaptain, and to him is intansted the payment of the road expenses, 
out of which, if he be ** hombre de 6ten," i, e., an approved rascal, he 
maDages to ponch another doller daily, as perquisite for the coQñ- 
depce which he is supposed not to abuse, 

This capitán, or DÉiajor-domo, if allowed to rob his master quietly 
aod genteelly, is worthy of every trust, and will take especial care 
that his privilege is not trespassed upon by others ; therefore, says 
the proverb-loving Mexican, *< Mas vale un ladrón que viente picaros^' 
— ^give me one honest robber before twenty rogues — a distinction 
finely drawn upon the meaning of the terms. 
- «« Que comedor de maiz es aquel macho ! válgame Dios, que cabe 
mas que tres almudas T' «« What a corn-eater is that little mulé," 
said my mozo to me ohe day ; ** Heavén save me, but he holds threo 
almudas (about six pecks) at a bout ! He is the one to eat. Every 
day he eats the same. Oh ! what a macho is that !" 

Every traveler has his macho, who eats treble allowance, or, 
rather, who eats one ration, while the price of the two imaginary 
ones ññds its way into the pocket of the. mozo. 
' The cajpitan is also invariably in league with the mesonero of the 
hostelry where you put up for the night ; and his recommendations 
of extra feeds rouse you, rolled in Sarape, as, hat in hand, he standa 
at the door of the quarto, with mine host looking over his shoulder» 
sayibg — 

' ««Válgame, Don Jorge, que tengan mucha hambre las bestias ! ya 
se acabo la cena ; quiere su merced que les echo mas maiz ?'*— God 
save me, Mr.- George, what hungry bellíes the animáis have to- 
night! they have already gobbled up their suppers: will your wor- 
áhip please that I give them some more-torn ? . «« Mañana tenemos 
jornada muy largita, es preciso que comen bien" — To-morrow w« 
have a long little journey before us, and they had better eat plenty 
to-night. 

" Vaya ! maldito," cries the tormented amo ; •» que comen mil 
fanegas si pueden !"— Go to the devil, and let them eat a thousand 
sacks if they can!-— and, covering his head with his sarape, soon 
snores, while his trustworthy mozo puts the price of two almudas 
in his pocket, and mine host the third for his share of the traos- 
action. 



Thns it may be supposed that here the oíd adage is carried out 
which says that «♦ con el ojo del amo se engorda el buey" — with the 
master's eye the steer is faUened ; and the taraveler who loves to see 
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bis well-worked animáis in good case, and dislikes to drawTiie pnrse» 
Btrings eveiy three or four days to pay for another and another 
fresh horse or male, had better follow my practico, wbich was to 
pnt a puro in my moúth, take up a position on the maoger, and 
watch that every measure w&s well filled, and eaten, before I paid 
attention tó the wants of my own proper carcass, takingcare to give 
bnt half the compHment ofcorn at fírst; reserving the remainder for 
night, and in theinterval seeing that all the beasts were led to water 
for the second time.' 

■ Heáven help the wight>who trusts a Mexican ! The following is 
the bilí presented to me by my mozo the first and only time I ever 
tmsted him with the office of paymaster; and beneath is the 
amended or taxed bilí, or, rather, the account of the night's expend- 
iture as wrnng from the unwilling mesonero after I had accused 
my worthy steward of pecolation, and threatened éummary chas- 
tiseraent. The copy is verbatim : — 

" Pago José María En el mesón De la santisma yergen de gaadalaxara Dos 
días de comida Para £1 4 reales dos Fanegas de mais cuatro Pesos yotras dos 
4 pesos entrada de nueve Bestias dos Por una tres Biales tres comidas por 
mi cabayero dos Pesos por mi cabayero otra 3 Biales tres ríales otra otra 
tres por mi cabayero cinco quartibs pulque por mi cabayero paja nueve ríales 
UB medio por pulque otro mismo quarto tres días 6 ríales quarto un día 2 
Biales otro 2 otro 2. todo dies y ocho Pesos cinco ríales." 

Translation, 
** Joseph tfae son of María paid in the mesón of the holiest virgin of Gua- 
dalaxara two days boerd for himself 4 reals two fiínegas of com four DoUars 
and another 4 dollars entrance of nine Beasts two for one three Bials three 
dinners for my lord two dollars for my lord another three Bials 3 ríals for an- 
other for my lord fíve quarts of pulque for my lord straw nine ríals a medio 
for pulque another Bial room three days 6 ríals room one day 2 Bials other 
2 otíier 2 Total éighteen Dollars fíve ríals. 18p. 5r.'' 

8 r. 

Servant's board for two days 4 

1^ fanegas of com 1 2 

My lordship's chocolate and dinners for twó days 1 O 
Pulque ....*..........• O 3 

Straw for animáis 04 

Hire of room .•......-••••04 

Servant's ditto O ^ 

4 5 
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Showing a dilfereoc^ of faurteen dolían on a bilí of four, or oigb- 
toen shilliogs iñstead of c£3 124. 6d» So mach for the hooesty of 
«« un hombre de bien P* 

Either from ignorance of their duties or earelessnesB, Mexican 
officials sóido m trouble the traveler with demandiiig hia paasport. 
Xt is aa well, however, to adhere to the lawt and invariably to pre- 
sent it ifi the larger towns, where it may be presumed the Alcalde 
caá decipber the oame aaá rubrica of the ««ministro de las rela- 
ciones interiores.*' From the fact of so many Eoglish mining com- 
paaieg being dispersad througbout the eguntry, whose wealth and 
respectable way of doing business «re so apparent to the Mexicana, 
an EngUshaaaD is pretty aore to reeeive attention from the anChor- 
ities wherever he goes, and a Brílish passport is a sttre and certain 
safeguard from the inaoleBQe and rapaeity of Jacks*ia*ofíice, who 
have a wholesome dread of the far-reaching power of the " Hon 
and unicorn*' which head those vouehsafing documeots. A carta de 
seguridad — letter of security — ^is alao indispensable, by which the 
traveler*s transit through the territory of the republic is sanctioned 
for the space of ene year, at the termination of which period it bas 
to be renewed, on presentation to the governor of the state in which 
he may happen to be. Wíth custom-house regulations there is no 
inconvenience, a mere form being gone through of opening one 
package in entering the capitals of the different states, and an op- 
portunely applied dollar will invariably smooth orer any difficnlty 
with regard to foreign tobáceo, &c.i or any of the creature-comforts 
in the shape of cognac or coraéstiblo luxuries» which the traveler 
will do well to carry with him. 

There is one axiom to be never lost sight of in journey ing throngh 
Mexica. Carry every thing with you that yon can possibly require 
on the road, the only limit being the length of your purse, on which 
wUI depend your means of conveyance. A Europeañ stomach should 
hardly trust to the country cuisine. 

In Northern México and California a custom exists with both 
sexes of choosing a particular friend, seldom a relation, to whom 
the person attaches himself in a bond of strict friendship, confíding 
to his or her care all his hopes and fears, secrets, &c., and seldom 
severing the tie, which generally binds them together as long as life 
lasts. The compadre and commadre — ^literally godfather, godmother 
— ai'e consulted on every occasion, wben advice on the important 
Bubject of love is required, and a nice sense of honor restrains them 
from all betrayal of trust and confidence. They are Ükewise insep- 
arable companions, and their purses and property are ever at each 
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other's service. Ask a man to lend jan his horse ; if not mounted 
OQ it himself, the chances ar6 that he answers, ** Lo tiene mi com- 
padre*' — my godfather haá it. It must be confessed, however, that 
many peccadilJoes are fathered on the compadre and commadre. 
To vouch for the correctness of some story a New Mexican is tell- 
ÍDg yon, he adds, <( Pues, si no cree su merced, pregunta a mi com- 
padre" — Well, since your worship does not bélieve it, only ask my 
godfather. 

«* Me dixo mi commadre" — ray godmpther told me so— 4ays a girl 
to gtwraiity a Mt ef tcandal. Tliás eompadr»s aód cooktíiadres be- 
come a species of Molucaa M ts. fíarrw, who is appealéd to on erery 
occasioB, and whose mm^tuúíj sagacity, profoiíadr wisdoin, and per- 
M»ál baauty aro on evefy 0eo«ilcií& held ttp to tbe Admintiou of the 
credulons stranger. 

I mention this, here, because it very often happens that when, on 
húring a sarrant, cretaitíáls or rvfereneB as ta bis dibraoter are de- 
manded of him, he immediately r«qiiests yon to apply to Jüs com- 
padre, who of course sweara tíiat his friend is erery thing tiíat 'm 
good and honest : «< Miiy huen mozo, y ñómbr» de bien/' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Camancbe Attack#«A TalB of the Indian FroBtier-rBl Coxo and W^ 
EfoanüUa-Juaa Maria-Yiabel de U Cadena-A Jilt-Treachery of Es- 
canifflar-Aflaanced to Yaabel-Arrive nt Hacienda for Marriage-Sndden 
Indian Attack-Oowardice of Bw^milla-Death of Ysabel and Jnan Mana 
— Indian SkirmUh— OroBses and Pile» of Stones. ' 

SoME of the tales which were nárrated to me of the bloody deeds 
of the Camanchea were so nffecting and tragical, that tbey would 
form admirable themes for the composition of a romance. I may 
mention one, which was of very recent occurrence, and particularly 
interested me, as I passed the very spot where the tragical catastro- 
phe occurred. I give the outlines of the tale as it was told to me ; 
and any one in want of materials to work up an exciting melodrama 
may help themselves to it con mvxha franqueza. 

In a rancho situated in the valley of the Rio Florido, and nearly 
half way between the cities of Durango and Chihuahua, lived a fam- 
ily of hardy vaqueros^ or cattle-herders, the head of which was a 
Bturdy oíd sexagenarian, known as El Goxo (the Game Leg). He 
rejoiced in a «»quiver well fiHed with arrows," since eight fine, strap- 
ping sons hailed him padre ; than any one of whom not a ranchero 
in the tierra afuera could more dextrous^ colear a bull, or at the 
game of «• gallo" tear from its stake the unhappy fowl, and bear it 
safe from the pursuit of competitors, but piecemeal, to the feet of 
hÍQ admiring lady-love. 

Of these eight mozo9, he who bore away the palm of rancheral 
Buperiority, but still in a very slight degree, was the third son, and 
the handsomest (no little praise, where each and all laid claim to 
the title of ««buen mozo y guapo*'), by ñame Escamilla, a proper 
lad of twenty, five feet ten out of his zapatos, straight as an órgano, 
and lithesome as a reed. He was, moreover, more poUshed than 
the others, having been schooled at Queretaro — a city, in the esti- 
mation of the people of the tierra afuera, second only to Méjico 
itself. 
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! With his city breeding, he had of cour&re imbibed a tasto for dress, 
and quite dazzled the eyes of the. Deighboriag Tancfaeras when, on 
hi8 retarn to his paternal íiome, he made his iirst appearance at a 
graod •* función de toros" in all the elabórate finery of a Queretaro 
dandy. In this.fírst passage of arms he greatly distinguished him- 
self, having thrown three buUs by the tail with consummate adroit- 
ness, and won enthusiastic " vivas- ' from the muchachas, who graced 
with their presence the exciting sport. 

. Glose at the heels of Escamilla, and almost rivalíng him in good 
looks and dexterity, carne Juan María, his next and eider broth- 
er, who, indeed, in the eyes of the more practical Taqueros, far 
Burpassed his brother in manliness of appearance, and equaled him 
in horsemanship, wanting alone that *^ brilliancy of execution" which 
the other had acquired in the inner provincés, and in practico ágainst 
the wildor and more activo buUs of tiie tierra caliente. > 

f Now, Juan María, hitherto the fírst at el gallo and buU-tailing, 
had always laid the trophies of (he sport at the feet of one Ysabel 
Mora, calied, from the hacienda where she resided, Ysabel de la 
Cadena, a protty black-eyed girl of mixteen, the toast of the valleya 
of Nazos and Kio Florido, and celebrated oven by the cantadores 
at the last fair of el Valle de San Bartolomé as ««la moza mas 
guapa de la tierra afuera." It so happéned that the last year* Ysa- 
bel had made her first appearance at a public flmcion ; and at this 
«< gallo" she was wooed, and, in a measure won, by the presentation 
of the remains of the gallant rooster at the hands of Juan Máriá ; 
who, his offeríng being well received, from that.moment looked upon 
the prétty Ysabel as his corteja, or sweétheart; and she, nothing 
loth at having the properest lad of the valley at her feet, permitted 
his attentiotí8',;ánd apparontly returñedhis love. 

To make, howeyer, a long story short, thé dandy Escamilla^ who« 
too fine to work,:had moro time on his hands foi* courting, dishonor* 
ably supplanted his brother in the añections of Yisabel ; and as Juan 
María, too frank and nóble-hearted to forcé his suit, at once gave 
way to his more favor ed brother, the ,aifair was coneluded.bétween 
the girl and Escamilla, and a day named for the marriage coremony, 
which was to take place at the hacienda of the bríde, where, in honor 
of the occasion, a grand función de toros ^was to be held,'at which 
aíl the neighbors (the nearest of whom was forty miles distant) were 
to be present, including, of course, the stalwart sons of £1 Ooxo, the 
brothers of the bridegroom. 

Two or three days before the one appointed for the marriage, 
the father with hú eight sons made their appearance, their gal- 
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of drWing in the buJU which were '«'l'""^^' . j^e corimlwhich 

W88 destined to securo them; fcl V?*° "". ^oHa, beiag the most 
for the more ardaous werk of «»"''°f '° t^l"* l^i-hborhood. 



r the more ardaous ^.rork of «J""»! ;° "^^^ „.igbborbood. 

jipert and be.t.«onnted ho«emen «^ 'J'Y^'''^^ %^t «ntóng be- 
It WM toward the ck>8e of day, »»^*" """ the .errated ridge 
tóod the rogged creat of the " BcJ^, ¿ta'flSd of «ght, whiU 
of Úiat Uolated mountam-cham w»th « «~° ¿ y «nder the 

the m..quite-cavered ptoin ^»"**^ ., '^iJ^of the q»aU wa. heard, 
deep shadow of the Bierra- The fhnl p.pe ofthe q ^^ ^^ ^^ 

» ií «Uod together the bevy for the °««^*' ^r^'^^^eH the melan- 
thick cover aod eought *«ir foedmg-gro»i^ . «^^^ f tW, 

eholy cry of the gruyas aonnded ^«/"y'^m thTbankB of the arroyo, 
flight; Ae lowingof catüe«so«nded fromthe tenkB ^^^ ^^ 

whore the herdsmea were dnring them ^7''*^^¿.^^JÍy^^áng 
laboren, of the farm, were quitting the ™'»P»'^ '"^ 'l^j'tLs werl 
their hornee, where. at the doow, the women ^^ ^^'•J,*Xe eren- 
pounding the tortilla, on the Btooe m«t^.^ « P'^P^^^^» "^^ beam- 
iog meal ; and the universal qaiet, and the soft »"° *°°" . ^^o^ 
of the «akiag Bon, which shed a chasteoed Ught "T^™ J^^. 
landscape, prodaimed tbat the day was drawing to »»«»'' , jj 
man «nd be^st were seeking their well-^arned rest after Iheií dauy 

The two lovers were sanntering along, careless of *' ^"*^° 
tfa* eceaa and bour, and conscieuB of nothing 8av« * ti, ^1» „««» 
tnred «joughts, and the aerial castlea, whioh probaWy boltt were 
building, of futare happineeB and leve. 

A» tbey etrolled onward, a littlo clond of dust aróse from the cnap- 
paral in front ¿f them ; and in the distaoce, bnt Beemio^ m <«>°™*' 
direetioo, they heard the shoats of the retarning cowherdB, and the 
thundeñng tread of the bulto they were driving to the corral. In 
advance of tbese was seen one horsoman, trotting qftickly on to- 
ward the hacienda. , 

NoTerthelesa; the cload of duat hefore them roUed rapidly onward, 
and preaently aeveral horsemen enaerged from it. galloping toward 
them io the road. 

♦' llere «eme ib« bull-ightera," exclaimed the gití, witlidraw- 
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ÍQg her waist from the eocircling arm of £flQamiHa ; «< let os i«- 
turn." 

** Perhapa they are my brothers,*' answereil hé ; aod contínned» 
♦* Yea, they are eight : look." 

But what saw the poor girU as, with eyas almoat etortiog from 
her head, and motioDl^ss with suddan fear, sha directa her gazé at 
the approachiog horsemeo, who now» turaing a bead in the, chap- 
paral, are within a few huirdred yarda of them ! 

Escatnilla flollows the directioa of the gaze, and one loek congeala 
the trembling cuward. A band of Indiana are npon them. Naked 
to the waiat, and painted horribly for war, with brandished apeara 
they rash on. Heedleaa of the helpleaa maidí and leaving her to 
her fate, the coward tnrned and fled, ahouting aa he ran the dread- 
ed aigoal of »• Loa barbaros ^ loa harbaroa !** 

A horseman met him — it was Joan Maria, who, faaviog lasaoed a 
little antelope on the plains, had riddea ia ad vanee of hia brothera 
to present it to the ialse but nnfortnnate TaabeL The exclamationá 
of the frightened EacamiJla^ and one glance down the road, ah<ywed 
him the peril of the poor girl. Throwíng down the animal he waa 
carefully carryiog in hia arma, be dashed the apnra fnriously into 
the sidea of hia horse, and ruahed like the wind to the reseñe* 
But already the aavagea were upon her, with a whoop of blood-> 
tíiiraty joy. She, coverÍDg her face with her handa, ahrieka to her 
oíd lover to aave her : — " Salva me, Juan María, por Dioa, aalva me !" 
At that moment the lance of the foremoat ludían pierced her heart, 
and in another her reeking acalp waa brandiahed exultingly aloft by 
the mnrderoua aavage. 

Shortlived, however, waa hia trinmph ; the oliitter of a gaüoping 
horae thnndera over the gronnd, and canaea him to tum hia head. 
Almoat bounding through the air, and in a clond of dnat, with ready 
laaso awinging round hia head, Juan María fliea, alaa ! too iate, to the 
reacue of the unhappy maiden. Straight upon the foremoat Indian 
he charged, regardleaa of the flight of arrowa with which he waa 
received. The aavage, terrifíed at tho wild and fiarce look of hia 
antagonist, turna to fly ; but the open ooil of tbe laaao whirla from 
the expert hand of the Mexican, and the no<»ee falla over the In- 
diaD*8 head, and, aa the throwor paaaea in hia horaé'a atride, draga 
him heavily to the gronnd. 

But Juan María had fearful odda to contend againat, and waa nn- 
armed, aave by a amall machete, or ruaty aword. But with this he 
attacka the nearest Indian, and, aucceeding in bringing him within 
reach of hia arm, cleavea hia head by a aturdy atroke, and the aavw 
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age dropped dead from his horse. The othérs, keeping at a dis- 
tance, assailed him with arrows, and already he was pierced with 
many bleediog wOQnds. Still the gállaiit feilow íights bravely 
against the odds, and is encouraged by the shoats of his father and 
brothers, who are galloping, with loud cries, to the rescue. At that 
moment an arrow dischargéd at bat a few paces* distance, buried 
itaelf to the feathérs in his breast, and the brothers reach tlie spot 
but in time to see Juan María íall from his horse» and his bloody 
scalp boi'ne away in triumph by a naked savage. 

The Indians at that moment weré re-enforced b} a body of some 
thirty or fbrty others, and a fierce combaít ensued between them and 
Coxo and his sons, who fought with desperáté courage to avengo the 
rourder of Juan Maria and the poor Ysabel. ' Half a dozen of the 
Camanches bit the dust, and two of the Mexicans' lay bleeding on 
the ground ; bat the rancheros, comiog up from the hacienda in 
forcé, compeUed the Indiana to retreat, and, as night was comiog 
on, they were not pursued. On the groaod lay the still quivering 
body of the girl, and the two lodians near her who were killed by 
Juan Muría. One of them had his neck broken and his brains dashed 
out by being dragged over the sharp stones by the horse of the lat"- 
ter, the lasso being fast to the high pommel of the saddie. This In- 
dian still held the long, raven scalp-lock of the girl in his hand. Juan 
Maria was quite dead, and pierced WitÜ upward of twenty bleeding 
wpunds ; two pf his brothers were lying dáiigerously wouoded ; and 
8ix Indians, besides the two killed by Juan Maria, fell by the aveng- 
ing arms of El Coxo ánd his sons. The bodies of Ysabel and Juan 
Maria were borne by the rancheros to the hacienda, and both were 
buried the neixt day, side by'side, at ¿he véry hour when the mar- 
riage was tohave been perforraed. £scam¡]la; ashamed of his base 
cowardice, disappeared, and was not seen for some days, when he 
returned to his father's rancho, packed up liis' things, and returned 
to Queretaro, where he married shortly'afltér. 

Jnst twelTe months after the above tragical event occurred, I 
passed. the spot. About three hundred yards from the gate of the 
hacienda were erected, side by side, two woodéh crosses, roughly 
hewn qut.pf a log of pine. On one, a rudely-cut inscription, in 
Mexico-Castihan, invites the passpr-by to bestow 

" Un Ave Maria y un Pater Noflter ' 
Por el alma de Ysabel Mora, 
Qui á loa manos de los barbaros cayo muerta, 
Bl diá]ll de Octubre, el ano 1845, 
Btt I¿ flor de su juventud y hermosura." 
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" One Ave María and a Pater Noster ht the repose of the sonl of Ysabel 
Mora, who fell by the hands of the barbaríans on the llth of October of the 
year 1 845 j" and in the flower of her yoath and beauty." 



On the other— 

" Aquí yace Jnan María Orteza, 

^ Vecino de , 

Matado por los barbaros, el dia 11 de Octubre, 

' . • , del año 1845. 

Ora por el, Ghrístiano, por Dios.** 

" Here Hes Juan María Orteza, native of , kiUed by the barbarians on 

the llth of October, 1845. 

'* Chrístian, for the sake of God, pray for his aoul." 

The goodly pile of stoDes, to whicb I added my offering, at the 
feet of botb'crosaes, testify that the invocation has not been neg- 
lected, and that many an Ave María and Pater Noster have been 
breathed, to reléase from pnrgatory the souls of Ysabel and Jnan 
María. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Durango — State of tfae Province — ^Its (lnvage Enemies — ^The Apaches— Osf 
manches — Their Annual Invasión — Punllanimity of Mexicans — Ruinous 
Depcedationft— Daager of Traveling—* A Mozo Volnüteer— A (Manee at 
the State of México— Causes of its Miserable Condition— Its Fhysical 
Disadyantages — ^The Chanipter of tfae Peoplé— Unfítness for Bepublican 
Form of Govermnent — Causes of Bevoluilons — Serfdom — ^Absence of Law 
and Fraadom. 

Th8 city ef Dormido* may be cMisiderQd as the Ultíraa Thule of 
the ci?i)tBed portion of México. Bayond it, to the north and north- 
west, stretch away the Tast uocultiyated and unpeopled plaios of 
Chihuahua, the BoIbod de Mapimi, and the arid deserta of the Gila. 
In the oasee of these, wild aod hostíle trlbes of Indiana have their 
dwelling- places, from which they contiúually descend upon the bor- 
der aettiements and haciendas, aweeping off the her da of horaea and 
mulea, and barborously killing the unarmed peaaantry. This warfíire 
— if warfare it can be called, where the aggression and bloodshed 
are on one side only, and pasaive endurance on the other — ^has ex- 
isted from ioiraemoríal time ; and the wonder ia, that the couotry 
has not long since been abandoned by the peraecuted inhabitanta, 
who at all aeaaona are aubject to their attacks. The Apachea, whoao 
country bordera upon the department of Durango, are untiring and 
incessant in their hoatility againat the whitea ; and, being near 
neighbora, are enabled to act with great rapidity and uoawares 
againat the haciendaa and ranchoa on the frontier. They are a 
treacberoua and cowardly race of Indiana, and aeldom attack even 
the Mexicana aave by treachery apd ambuacade. When they have 
carried oíf a number of horaea and mulea auíficient for their pi'eaent 
wanta, they aend a deputation to the governora of Durango an4 

• The city was founded in 1559, by Yelasco el Primero, Viceroy of New 
Spain, previous to which it. was a presidio, or fortifíed post, to protect the 
firontier from the incursions of the Indians (Chichimees). 
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Chihuahua to expresa theñr snxiety for peace. Tbis is inirariabiy 
grraDted theiii^ and when en paz they reaort to the fn>Dtier viHages, 
and eveo the capital of the departoient, for the pnrpose of trade and 
amuaement. The añimaJa they bave st^en ia Diurange and Chi- 
huahua thej find á ready market for in New Afexico and Sonora ; 
and this traífick ia most unblndningljr carried en, and countenanced 
by the euthorítiea of the respectire stateé. 

But the naoat formidable enemyf abd moat feared and dreaded by 
tile inhabitanta of Durango and Chihuahua, 'are the warlike Ca- 
manches, wfao, from thoir distant prairie country beyond the Bel 
Norte and Rio Peeos^ at certatU' aeasons of tbe year, and annuaUy, 
Undertake regularly organized expeditions into tfaeae statea, and fre« 
quently far into the interior (as laat year to the ricinlty of Sombre- 
rete), for the purpose of proeuring animáis and blaves, carryiag oflT 
the yonng boys and giria, and massftcrlng the adull» in the most 
Wholesale and barbarous manner. 

So regular are theae expeditbna, tfaat in the Gamanehe ealendar 
the month of September is known as the México moon^ as the other 
months are designated the buffalo moon, tbe young bear teooo, the 
eom moon, ¿ce- They generaüy iarade the country ia three differ- 
ent divisions, of fh>m two to five hundred warriora in each. One, 
the moat aouthern, pasaos the Rb Grande between tiie oíd pre-» 
aidkM of San Juan and the mouth of the Peces, and harríes the 
fertile plains and weaithy haciendaa of el Valle de Sato Bartolomé, 
ÚM Rio Florido^ San José del Parral, and the Rio Nasas. Every 
year thetr ineursions extend farther into Idie interior, as tho fron- 
tier haciendaa become depopulated by tbeir ravages, and ^e viU 
lages deserted and laid waste. Fqr days together, in the Bolsón de 
Mapimi, I traversed a country completely deserted on tbis aceount, 
pasaing through ruinad vUlagas, untrodden fiír years by the foot 
of man. 

The central diriaion entera between the Presidio del Norte and 
Monelova, where Üiey join the par^ coming. in from tbe north, 
and, passing the mountaina of Mapimi and traversing a desert conq- 
try destitnte bf water, where tíiey suffer the greatest privations, 
ravage the valleya of Mapimi, Ouajóquilla, and Chihuahua, and ewen 
tbe haciendas at the foot of the Sierra Madre. It appears incredible 
that no steps are taken to proteet the country from this invasión, 
which dees not take the inhabitants en a sud€ten or naawares, but 
at certain and regular seasona aad from kuown points» Troops are 
certainly employed nminally to cheek the ladiaos, but very rarely 
attack them, although the Camanphes give every opportunity 5 and; 
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thoroughly despuing them, meet them oo tha open field, and with 
equal numben almost invariably defeat the regular troops. The 
people theoiBelTes are uoable to oífer aDy.resistaDce, however well 
inclined they may be to do so, aa it has aJwajs beeo the policy of 
the government to keep them unarmed; and, beiog unacqaainted 
with the use of weapons, when placed in their hands they have no 
confidence, and offer but a feeble resistance. So perfectly aware of 
this fact are the Camanches, that they never hesifate to attack su- 
perior humbers. When m small partios the Mexieans never resist» 
eren if armed, but fall upon their knees and cry for mercy. Some- 
times, however, goaded by the murder of their families and-friends, 
the rancheros collect together, and, armed with bows and arrows, 
and stings and stones, go out to meet the Indians (as occnrred when 
I was passiog), and are slaughtered like sheep. ^ ( 

In the fall of iast year, 1845, and at the present moment, 1846, 
the ludians hav.e been more audacious than ever was known in 
previons years. It may be, that, in the present iastance, they are 
rendered more dariag by the knowledge of the war between the 
United States and México, and the supposition that the troops 
would, consequently, be withdrawn from the scene of their opera- 
tions. They are now (September) overrunning the whole depart- 
ment of Durango and Chihuahua, have cut oíf all communication, 
and defeated, in two pitched battles, the regular troops sent against 
them. Upward of ten thousand head of borses and mules have 
already been carried off, and scarcely has a hacienda or rancho 
on tho frontier been unvisited, and every where the people have 
been killed or captured. The roads are impassable, all trañíick is 
Btopped, the ranchos barricaded, and the inhabitants afraid to ven- 
turo out of their doors. The posts and expresses travel at night, 
avoiding the roads, and íntelligence is brought in daily of massacres 
and harryings. ' 

My servants refused to proceed farther ; ñor will money induce 
a Durangueffo to risk his scalp. Every bne predicts certain de- 
Btruction if I ventura to cross the plains to Chihuahua, as the 
road lies in the very midst of the scenes of the Indian ravages. 
My hostess, with tears in hei: oyes, iraplored me not to attempt 
the journéy ; but my mind was made up to proceed, and alone, if 
I could not induce a mozo to accompany me. I hatl resolved 
to reach New México by a certain time, and, in traveling through 
a dangerous country, lay it down as a principie not to be de- 
terred by risks, but to "go ahead," and trust to fortune and a sharp 
look-out. 
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I had made preparations for roy departtire, and had giv^en up 
any hope of procariog a mozo, when, at the eleventh hour, one 
preseDted'hitndelf, in the person of oq^ of the most rascally^look. 
iog Dátiles that ever stock knife into his master. Asking him what 
iodaced him to rao the rísk of accompaoyiog me, he aoswered 
that behig *^ muy pobre" and unable to procure a living (tHe road 
was shut to him), and heariog that <*8u merced'*— my worship — 
had offered high;wages, he had determioed to voluDteer; being, 
moreover, as he assured me, «* may valiente y aficionado a manejar 
las armasV — ^very yaliaot and accústomed tó the use of arms. . The 
end.of it was that I éngaged him, although the man bore a notori- 
onslybad character, and waa more thau süspected of being a ladrón 
of the worst description. But it was Hobaon's choice at the time, 
and I did not hesitate to take him, trusting to myself to take care 
that he did not play me falso. I was, however, a little shaken 
when, the same evening, aman accosted me as I was walking in the 
Btreets with an £ngli8h gentleraan, a resident in Burango, and in- 
formed me that my new mozo was at that moment in a polque- 
shóp, where, afber imbibíñg more than was good for him, he had 
oonfíded to a friend, and in the héaring of the man who now gave 
the information, his íntention to ease me of my goods and chattels 
and animáis, premising .that¡ as he had heard fhom.my late servants 
that I introsted my mozo with arms, and generálly rodé in advance^ 
it would be an easy matter some fine morning to administer un pis-» 
toletazo en la espalda—^ pistol-ball in my back — and make oflf with 
the property. to Chihuahua, or Sonora, where he.woiüd have no 
difficulty in disposing óf the plunder. However, I paid no attention 
to this story, thinking that, if true, it was merely a drunken boast. 

As Doirango may be called the limit.of México proper and its 
«oi-disant civilization, it may not be out of place to take a hasty 
glance at the general featutes of the country, the socia] and moral 
coodition of the people, and the impressions conveyed to my mind 
in my journey through it. 

Tbere are many causes, physical and moral, which prevent 
México from progressing^ in prosperity and civilization. Although 
possessing a vast territory, which embraces all the varíeties of 
climate of the températe and torrid zones, with a rich and prolifíc 
Boil capable of yielding every natural produotion of the known wodd, 
yet these natural -advantages are couater-balanced by obstacles, 
which prevent their being as profitable to the inhabitants as might 
naturally be expected, and in a great measnre reuder them nega- 
tivo and of no avail, . . [ 
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A glaDce 8t tfae pbysical géographjr of México will show that the 
ejíteosÍT« aod fertíle table-laads of tbe central región are isolated, 
and, as ú wore, eat oif from commanicatioo with the coaat, by their 
posición on the ridge of the Cordilleras, and the insanDouotable ob» 
stades to a practicable traffick presented by the escarpments of the 
terraóe$y the stops, as it were, Irom the elevated table-lands to the 
maritime districts, and the tropical regions of the interior. The 
conotry ie also destitute of oairigable rivera, and- possesses bot two 
of even oaoderate sise — ti;ie Rio Grande del Norte, which runs into 
the Golf of México, and the Rio Grande, or Cok>rado,of the west, 
which folla into the Pacific Oceon. Its eaatern ooast is swept at 
eertaia seasons by fearful tempesta, and presenta not one shelteriog 
harbor or aecure roadstoad* The tropical región, subject to Üattal 
nmlaría, is almost excluded to the setüement of tke white popula» 
tioo, and eonsequeotly its natural riches are almost entirely negleot- 
ed and nnappropHated. Moreover, when we look at the oomponent 
parts of the populattou^ of this vast eountry, we are at no loss to ac- 
cottfit for the existiog erils — tfae total absence of governraent, and 
the universal demoralisatioá and want pf energy, moral and physi- 
cal, which is every where apparent. 

The entire population is «bout eigfat millions, of whidí tibree fifths 
are Indiana, or of Indiau origio, and Indios Bravos, or barbarous 
tribes; the remainder of Spanish descelit. This population is scat«- 
tered over an área of one million three faundred and twelve tfaou^ 
aand eight hundred aad üfty square miles, in departments widely 
Beparated, and having varioua and distioet interests, the iotercom* 
monieation iusecure, and a large proportion in remote regions be* 
yond the eare> or thought of an impotent government. 

The vast table-land which atretchee along the ridge of tbe Cor- 
dillera of Anahnac, Althougfa possesaing tracts of great fertility, is not, 
in itself the rieh and prodnctTve región it is generally repreaented to 
be. The want of^ñiel and wi^er must alvrays prevent its being 
otherwise than thinly inhabited, and these great drawbacks to the 
population and etritivaties of these distridts would appear to be 
insurmountable. I believe l^e capabilitíes of the whole eountry to 
be lóueh overrated, att^oúgh its mineral wealth alone must aIwi^ 
render it ti great importanoe'; bat it is a question whether tfae pos- 
eession of mineral wealth eoiidvoea to the weübeing of a eountry. 
The working of miaes of tfae preeiotts metal in México/ however, 
h&B certdnly eañséd maúy apota te be oultívated and inhab^d, 
which would et&erwise faÉve beea lefb sterile'and unproductive, and 
has been tha means of giving^ employmeot to the Indians, aad ía 
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8ome degree has partially civilized tfaem, where otherwise tbey 
would have remaioed io their original átate of barbaridm and 
igQonuice. 

The Mexicaofl, as a people, raak decidedly low io the scala of 
huroaatty. They are defioieot ia moral as wall as physical orgaoi- 
sation : by the latter I do not mean to assert tbat they are waotiíig 
io eovporeal qualities, althoagh certaioly ioferior to most races ia 
bodily strength ; but there is a defíciency io that respect which is 
inveriably foand atteadant upea a low state of moral or iotellectual 
orgaBÁBatíoD* They are treacherons^ caoniog, indoJent, and with* 
oat energy, and cowardly by natore. Inherent, instinctive ooward* 
ice is rarely met with in any race of mea, yet I affirm that in this 
histaoc» it oertaialy eiústs, and is most conspicuous ; they po^ess 
at the same time that amouot of brutish indiíferenoe to death which 
can be tarned to good aceount io soldiers, and I believe if properly 
led, that the Mexicans would on this aoconnt behave tolerabiy weli 
in the field, bot no more than tolerabiy. 

It is a matter of little astooishment to me tbat tha oountry is ia 
the State it is. It can ne?er progress or become civilizad until its 
present popolation is supplaoted by a more energetio ooe. The 
preseot would-be repnblican form of government is not adaptad to 
such a popolatien as exists in México, as is plainly evident in the 
eífects of the constantly-recurring revolotions. Until a people can 
appreciate the great principies of civil and rehgious liberty, the ad* 
vantages of free institutions are thrgwn away upon them. A long 
miaority has to be passed throngh before this can be effected ; and, 
in this instance, before the requisito fitness can be attained, the 
coantry will probably have passed from the hands of its present 
owoers to a more able and energetic race. Oo the subject of gov- 
eroment I will not touch : I maiotain that the Mexicans are inca 
pable of «¿(/'-government, and will always be so until regenerated. 
The separation from Spain has been the ruin of the country, which, 
by the by, is quite ready to revert to its fpr^ier oWners ; and the 
prevailiog feeling over the whole country inclines to the re-estab- 
lishment of a monarchical system. The miserable anarchy which 
has existed since its separation has suíficiently and bitterly preved 
to the people the inadequacy of the present one ; and the wonder 
is, that, with the large and aristocratic party which so greatly pre- 
ponderates in México (the army and the church), this much-to-be- 
desired event has not been brought about. 

The cause of the ttoo hundred and thirty-seven revolotions, which, 
since the declaration of its independence, have that number of times 
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tu raed tbe countrj upside down, has been individnal ambition and 
last of power. The intellectual power is m the hands of a few, and 
by this mÍDority all the revolutíons are effected. The armj onca 
gained over (which, by the aid of bribes and the príesthood, is an 
easy matter), the wished-for consnmmation is at once brought 
abont. It thus happens that, instead of a free, republican form of 
government, the country is ruled by a most perfect military des- 
potism. . i : . . 

The populatíon is divided into bnt two classes — ^the high and the 
low : there is no intermedíate rank to connect ther two extremes, 
and consequently the hiatns between them is deep and strongiy 
markedJ The rebitton snbsisting between tho peasantry and the 
wealthy haciendados, or land-owners, is a species of serfdom, little 
better than slavery itself. Money, in advance of wAges, is general- 
]y lent to the peón or laborar, who is by law bound to serve the 
lander, if required, nntil sueh tima as the debt is repaid ; and as 
care is taken that this shall never happen, the debtor remains a 
bondsman to the day of his death. 

Law or justice hardly exists in ñame even» and the ignórant peas- 
antry,* under the priestly thralldom which holds them in physical 
as well as moral bondage, have neither the energy ñor conrage to 
stand up for the amelioration of their condition, or the enjoyment 
of that lil>erty, which it is the theoretical boast of republican govern- 
ments their system so largely deais in, but which, in reality, is a 
practical falsehood and delusion. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Leaye Dttrangoer-Salitrote Springs— sRancho of Loe fauces— A Pleasant 
Companion— ^Punishinent for a Bad Shot— Sail ahead — Meet a Oarayaa— 
General Armijo— •Antelope — ^A Law Case— Fannhonse»— Encamp outBÍde 
— Indian Aiarm— -Another Caravan— El Grallo— Indian ** Sign" — ^A Scalp 
loBt— Life m a Bancho — Traden. 

On the lOth I left Paraogo for Chihuahua aud New Mexieo, tak- 
iog with me the mozo I have before mentioDed as bearing any thing 
but a good character. The first day's march led throngh a wild, un- 
cultivated couotry, with large plaips of excelleut pasture, but not a 
Bjmptom of cultivatioo. We atopped at night at the hacienda of El 
Chorro, a littie hamlet of adobe huta surrounding the casa grande of 
the plantation. As we arríved, the rancheros were driying in an im- 
mense cavalcade or berd of horses from the pastures, to be secured 
during the night in the corráis and near the hacienda, for las nover 
dades que hay— on acconnt of the novelties {i, e., Indians) .which are 
ebroad-^as the proprietor informed me. The vlcinity of the haci- 
enda abounds in salitroso springs and deposits of muríate of soda, to 
which the horses and mules were constantly breaking away, and 
drinkidg the water, añd Hcking the earth with the greatést avidity. 
Distance from Durango twenty-eight miles. 

llth. — To the rancho of Los Sauces — ^the willows, The plains 
to-day were covered with cattle, and horses and mules. In the 
morning I was ríding slowly ahead of my cavallada, passing at tha 
time through a lonely mesquite-grove, when the sudden report of 
firearms, and the whistling of a buUet passed my héad at rather un- 
pleasantly cióse quarters, caused me to turn sharply round j when I 
saw my aníiiable mozo with a ptstol in his hand, some fífteen yards 
behind me, looking very guilty and foolish. To whip a pistol out of 
my holsters and ríde up to him was the work of an instant; and I 
was on the point of biówing out his brains, when his terrified and 
absurdly guilty-looking face tumed my iré into an immoderat& fit of 
laughter, 

««Amigo,** I said to him, "do you cali this being skiiled in the iu» 
of arms, to mitt my faead at fifteen yards V* 
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«• jíA, cahellero ! in the ñame of all the saiote I did not fire at yon, 
bnt at a duck which was flying over the road. No lo cree su merced 
— your worship can not believe I would do scich a thing." Now it 
•o happened, that the pistola which I had given him to carry were 
aecured in a pair of holstew tightly buckled and Btrapped round his 
waist. It was a difficnlt matteí tp unbuckle them at any time ; and 
as to having had time to get one out to fire at a duck flying over the 
road, it was impossibto, «vem if sueh bb idea had oecurred lo htm». 
I wa« cortaiB that th» dock was a faWe, invenled when he had 
missBd flw, and, ib order to ea»e my amnwLoitiotí, fcnd my head from 
BBotfaer sportsmaolike díaplay, I haked aod took fipom him every 
thing in the^shape of ofiGansive weapon, not oxcepláng his knife; and 
wound up a sermón, whioh I deemed it necessary to give him, by 
admiaiatartng >« couple of doaeo, well kid on with the backle-eüid 
of nsy surcingio, at the same timo givíng hira to uirdetstaod, that ift 
liereaftorr I had rvaaon to^soapect that he had eren dreamed of an-^ 
other attempt Bpeo ray Klb, I wonid ptstol him without a moroent*» 
heshstioD. Distance from £1 Chorro thirty-six miles» 

l^tk, — Ta the rancho of Yerbanií, through the same uneuHtvated 
plains, surroonded by sioiras, and passiog by a ridge from ooo i oto 
another, each boing as like the other as twins. For a thousand 
iBÜes the aspeet of these plains never varíed, and the sketch of tho 
plain of Los Sauces wooM answer for the plaio of £1 Paso, aod 
overy intermediato one between Durango and New México. At 
daybroak.this morning I descried three figures, eTÍdenjtly armed and 
mounted mon, desoending a ridge añd advancing toward me. As ia 
this country to raeet a living soul on the road is perhaps to meét an 
enemy thirsting for your property or your life, I atopped my ani- 
máis, and, uncoToring my rifle, rodó on to reconnoiter. The stran- 
gors also halted on seoiog me, and, again moring on when they saw 
roe alone, we adronced, cautiously and prepared, toward éach other. 
As they drow near I at once saw by the heavy rifle which each 
carried across his saddle-bow that they were from Now México, 
and that one was a wfaite man. He proTod to be a Getman named 
Spiers, who was on his way to the fair of San Juan with a caravan 
of nóarly íbrty wagons loaded with raerchandise from the United 
States. He had left the frontier of Missouri in Muy, crossing the 
grand prairlesto Santa Fé; and, learning that his American team- 
Sters would not be porroittedi to "enter Durango, he had ridden oa 
in ad vanee to obtain pérmission for their admittance. His wagona 
«had heen nearly six months on the road, travoKng tlw wholo time, 
and were now a few miles behind them. He gave a dtsmal i^eoouitt 
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^tlM State of the cocmtry thFoagh which I was abovt to paiii« Tbitf 
Camancbes w«re every where^iand two da^ befare had kiBed two 
of hi8 men ; and not a soul r^qlafed out af hía borne in tbat pait of 
tbe ootiBtry. He likewis^ aaíd íl waa imponible tfaat I eoiild foftda 
Cbibuabiia alone, aad nrged me flta^aogiy te retuns. Tfae rBoawagr 
Gkftemor of New Mexiea, G^end Armijo, vaa traveliog i& coin-* 
pKüj witb hla cafavan, on hia way to Miexieo, to gire aa aocountof 
bia abanieííil eoirairdice nt iumnáeisag Sonta Fé lo tfae Americana 
witboüt a tbow of resibtaoee. 

A little fanber on I saw tfae long line^yf wagoos» tik» abips nt eea, 
erossiog a plain before rae. They were all drawn by teams of 
éigbt fine mnles, añd núder the charge and eaeott of tome tfañrty 
Mrapping yoinig MiBaonríana, eaeh witb e long^ heavy rifle aaitMa 
bis raddle. I atopped abd had a loog chat witfa Armije, wbo^ a 
moantain of &t» rolled ont of bfa Amerieaii dearborn, and iaqnired 
tile jHrice of cotton gooda in Dorango» be béivríag 8oiBe> seven wagen^ 
loads with him, and ateo wbat tbey aaid* io Meiice, of tbe doiogs io 
Santa Fé, alludiog to ita eapture by tbe AiBericaaa witfaoat any 
resiatance. I told him tbat tbere was bat ooe opinión respeetiog 
it expressed a)l over the couatry — tbat General Armiño and the 
New Mexicana were a pack of arrant eowards ; to wbicb be ao-» 
fiwered, ««Adiós! Tbey don*t knoW tbat I had bnt serenty-five 
men to fight three thousand. What could I do ?*' T wenty-one of 
the teamstera betón giog to this earavan had left it a few days pre- 
viouBly, with the íntention of retnrning to tbe United States by 
tbe way of Texas.' - What beoame of them wiM be presently nar* 
rated. 

After leafing tbe caraTan I saw a herd of lerendos (antelope) in 
the plain, but was onable to ¿et wilkin shot, the ground being des* 
titnte of cover, and tbe animáis very wild. We ^áre now in tbe 
eountry of large game, deer and antelofie being abundant io tbe 
piains, and bears occasíonally met with hi the aterras. 

This nigfat I encamped near a rancho, béiog refnsed admittance 
into the boilding, and picketed my animáis around the camp. I 
had also a disagreement with an arriero, whom I had hired at Loa 
Sanees, with bis mulé, to carry one of my packs, one of the mnlea 
being lame. He had agreed, íbr a eertain snm, to travel with me 
two jcmadast or days' jonrneys. In Mexiean traveling there are 
two dhtÍDct jornadas— one of atajo, or the nsnal distance performed 
by arrieros ; the other de eahalloy or journéy performed on borse- 
back, or with light packs. To preTont all mianndersfeandiag, I had 
•xplicitly agreed with him for two of my owa jomadas, or d«ya' 
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travel, of twelwe le^gnea, or thirty-fiTe milei, each day ; but when 
ho heard that tbe Indians were so near at hand, he wanted to give 
up his contracta and claimed the fall i»ay of two jorcadas for the 
distance he had already come, which was thirty-spc miles, aifirm- 
iog that it was two regular dajs' joaroeys of atajo. This I refttsed 
to pay him, offering the half of the stipulated sum, as. he had per- 
formad but one day's joumey. Blustiormg and threatening, oíf he 
went to the alcalde, íbr in all ranchos the head man ja chief magis- 
trate, who sent me a peremptory order to pay the. demand in fuU ; 
to which I sent back fin answer more eaergetic than poUto, together 
with the sum I had onginally. offered; sayiog at the same time that 
if it was/not acceptod I would not pay. a farúiing. : Presen tly I saw 
the alcalde, attended by a posse, sally from the gate of the rancho 
and approach my camp, where I was very busily engaged in cleaning 
my arms. No sooner was the worthy near enough to observe my 
employment, than he wheeled off suddenly and feturned to the 
rancho, and I saw no more of him or the arriero- 

The ranchos and haciendas in Durango and Chihuahua are all 

inclosed by a high.wall, flanked at the corners by circular bastions 

loopholed for.musketry. The entrance is by a iarge gato, which is 

closed at night; and on the azotea, or ñat roof of the building, a 

sentiy is constantly postod day and night. Round the corral are 

the dwelHngs of the peones ; the casa grande, or proprietor's ,house, 

beiog generally at one end, and occupying one or more sidas of the 

square. Jo this instance I was refused admi|4»nce.iato.tbe inclo> 

eure— for what reaaoa I do not know — and,oblig«d to encarap about 

two hundred yards from it, having to pay for two pr three logs of 

wood, with which I made a fire^.. The. ranchería, howeyer, bears 

a.very bad character, as I afterward l«arned;.and this nigiit I had 

as much to dread from thfjm and my rascally, mozo as from the 

sudden attack of the Indians. My blapket was a little arsenal, as I 

had not only my own, but my seryant's arms, to take care of. 

That worthy begged bard for a. pisto! or gun, saying that, if the 

Indians came, he would be killed like a dog. I told him to go into 

the rancho among bis cowntrymen, which I believe be did, for I saw 

or heard nothing moro pf him during the night. 

, 13íA.--To La. Npria Perdizenia, forty miles ; the country getting 

more wild and . desplate, and entirely destituto of wator. Not a 

s,gn of habitation, or a human being on the road. We passed a 

gap between two sierras, called El Passage-the passage-whicb 

w wild and pictureaque, tbe plains covered with mezquite, and a 

species of palm. called palma. We were approaching the village 
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mí La PerdkeBiK « little beáere suoset, throvgh a brokea •oomitr^, 
with fa'iHs and Uafis risin^ ob each aiáe of tfae roa^, wben snddenly, 
«8 I was ridivg ia advadee, I saw on ocie o£ tli€se, which was soma 
ive handrod or sbc kuadred yacds fro» ^ road, a party of Indians, 
on hor«eback aad on foet. í ÍDstaotly stopped, aad withóut si^iiig 
« word, er pointíng oat th« cause Co the moao, disttounted, and, 
eatching tbe wüdeat «uie, Jtaaiediately tied its legs togethér wilL 
« riata, and covered Úte tryeB of atl with l^dr tapojos or blinders. 
I the» poiotod with my íráger «o the hill, saying, « Mh-e, loa la- 
dios." 

*• Ave María Puríssinía ! estamos perdidos'* — we are lost ! — ex- 
«latmed the Mexicao, and tnade toward hi» horse, from which he 
had aleo dismomited ; bat this I prevented» teilíag him that he had 
to fight, and not mn. Half dead with fright, he threw himself on 
his knees, beseechiog aH the saiats ia the calendar to save him, aad 
vowing offerings of all kinds if his Ufe were spared. By this time 
the ladiaDS, perceiviog that there were biit two of ns, commenced 
desceading tfae hifi, ieaving ooe or two of the party on the top as 
videttes. Seeíag a fight was iaevkaUet I stack my cleaniDg-rod 
into the groand as a rest £br my rifle, and» placing my carbine and 
pistéis at my side, sat down to my work, intending to open apon 
them with rey rifle as soon as they carne withia reach. However, 
this they did not seem iociined to do ; bnt, stríking their sfaields, 
and braadishing their bows, shoated to me to give ap my animaJií 
and pass on. I kept roy position for some time, but, fíoding they 
were not inclined to attack me, and not wishing to remain there 
wheo aight was'coming on, I anloosed the mules^ and sent them 
forward with the mozo, remaiaiag in rear rayself to cover their 
retreat. Once in bis saddle, Invokiag ««todos los santos,** oñ he 
galloped toward th&village, driving the males pell-meU befare him; 
ñor did he stop antil he was in the midst of the plaza, narrating to 
shríeking women, and all the popalation of the village, his miraca* 
loas escape. 

' The réason of the Indians not charging apon as was, that they 
saw a party of Mexicana on their way to the village, from a mine in 
the nerra, who were concealed from oar view, aad thoaght, ao 
^abt, that we might be able to defend oarsehes antil the noise of 
the firing wonkl bring them to oar assistance. 

Whea I arrived at La Noria I roda into the sqaare, and foand 
the inhairitants tn the greatest alarm aad dismay. They had been 
Bxpecting tfae Indiana for some days, as tfaey had already commit^ 
ted severa! atrocitiea in the aeighboring ranchos. The woau»a w«r» 

F 
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weepÍDg and flying about in eveiy directíon, hiding their cbildren 
and valuabieB, barricading the hoases, and patting what few arms 
they coald collect in the hands of tbe relnctant men. Ab I rodé 
throagh the TÍliage seeking a corral for my animáis, a woman ran 
out of a hooae and begged me to énter, offering her' stable, and 
corn, and straw for the beaats, and the best her house aíforded for 
myBelf. I gladly accepted her hospitality, and followed her into a 
neat, olean little house, with a corral fuU of fig-trees and grape-vines, 
and a large yard with a pond of water in the center, and a stack 
of hoja at one end, promising well for the comfort of the tired aní- 
male. 

tt Ah !** Bhe exclaimed. on my entering ; «• gracíoe á Dios, I have 
some one to protect the lone widow and her fatherless chtldren. 
If the savages come now, I don't care, since we have good arms in 
the houBe, and tfaose * qui saben manejarlos* — who know how to use 
them," 

After supper I visited the alcalde, and advised him to take some 
measures to oppose the Indians in case they attacked the place, as I 
had no doubt tbat the party which I had seen ivas but the advanced 
guard of a large body. , 

«^AJi, caballero," he answered, «<qae podemos hacer? — what can 
we do ? We have no arms, and our people have no coorage to use 
them if we had ; but, thank God ! the barbaros are ignorant of thia, 
and will not attack the town ; for how do they know but what we 
have escopetas in evéry window 1 These savages are very igno- 
rant" 

The next roorning I resumed my journey, much to the surprise 
of the people of La Noria^ who looked upon us as lost ; and, cross- 
ing the Nasas beyond the hacienda of El Conejo (the rabbit), in* 
tended to go on some leagues farthér, when I met some wagona 
belonging to a Frenehman of Chihuahua, and, as he was brimful of 
novedades, I returned and camped with thém near the hacienda, to 
hear the news. The Camanches, he said, were in great forcé be- 
yond the village of £1 Gallo, and were kiUing and slaying in every 
direction. They had, a few days before, attacked a company of 
buU-fíghters under a Gachupin naraed Bernardo, on their way to the 
fair of El Valle de San Bartolomé, killing seven of them and woúnd- 
ing all the others. They had also had a fight with the troops at the 
Rio Florido, killing seventéen and wonnding many more. 

On the 16th I reachéd £1 Gallo (the cock), where the Indians, 
three days before, had . killed two men belonging to Spiers*s capa- 
ran, within a hondred yarda of the village. The road from El Co- 
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nejo for fortj mileB passes throngh a inost dismal countryj aod wv» 
crossed several times bj the Indian trail. I bad dow to keep a 
sfaarp look-oQt; as there was no doubt that they were.in the neigh- 
borbood, and presentlj I had ocular proof of their receot prénsence^ 
Vfe were passing throagh a chapparal of mezquite, wbere tbe roád 
passes near a point of rocks, on whtch were seated hundreds of 
sopilotes. About a dozen of tbese birds flew up fróm tbe side of 
the road, and, turning my borse to tbe spot, I found tbej had beea 
collected on tbe dead body of a Mexican, partly stripped, and tbe 
breast displaying seTeral gbastly wounds. The bead bad been 
scalped, and a broken arrow still remained buried in tbe face, or, 
rather, of wbat remained of it, for the eyes and part of tbe brain 
had been already picked out by tbe sopilotes, a&d a great part of 
tbe body devoured. X«ife did not appear to have been estinct many 
hours ; probably be bad been killed tbe night before, as tbe birds bad 
but that morning discovered the bódy. We: bad ño méans of digging 
a grave, and tberefore were obliged tó leave it as we found it; and 
as soon as I bad left tbe spot tbe sopilotes recommenced their re« 
volting feast. 

I stayed, at El GaHo, in tbe bouse of a farmer who bad iost tbree 
sons by tbe Indians witbin a few years. Two of their . widow^, 
young and bandsome, were in tbe bóuse, and be himself had been 
severely wounded by tbem on several occasiona, Their corn was 
now ready for cutting, but they were afraid to venturo outside tbe * 
village, and procured enougb for their daily consumption by coiléct- 
ing together all the villagers.and proceéding to the fíelds in a body 
to bring in a supply. I remained here for two days, as one of my 
mulos was seriously lame, during which time my chief occupátion 
was sittíng witb tbe fiímily, sbelling corn, BXiáplaHcaTido (chatting). 
In tbe evéning a guitar was brougbt, and a fandango was got up for 
my especial amusement. Some of the dances of the country pee* 
pie are not witbout grace, and witb tolerable pantomimic action ; 
but tbe greatest cbarms are the extémpore songs which áceompany 
tbe mnsic, and, being chanted.to a low, broken meásure, are át the 
same time novel and pleasing to the ear. . In a rancho tbe timéis 
occupied in tbe following way. ^ At daybreak tbe feñíales of tbe fanfi- 
ily rise and prepare tbe chocolate or atole, which is eáten the finit 
tbing in tbe morning. Breakíast irusually taken about niñe o'clock, 
consisting of meat prepared witb chile colorado, frijoles, and tortil- 
las : djnoer and supper, at mid-day and sunset, are likewise substen- 
tial meato. The gourd or pumpkiñ (calabaza) is iiiuch> used in tíiia 
part of México, and is an excellent and wbolesome vegetable. Be- 
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twoeo tbe mealf tbe meo employ thetnselTes ia the milpas, or at- 
tondiog feo the aoimals; the women basy themaeWes aboat the 
hoafle, making clothes, ¿ce., óccn m with ut ; bat severo labor \s 
QDkDowD to either men or womeo. While here I assisted m the 
erection of two wooden crossee on the spot where Spiers's mea 
were kided by the Camaoches three days before. They had re- 
mained behtnd tíie oara^rao to bring some bread tbat was baking for 
the party, when jnst outside the town they were set upon by the 
IndianB and kiiled. 

Id Dorango and the neighboñng state .o£ Chihuahua, the rao-^ 
cheríaa are suppUed with Bueh simple goods as they require by 
amall traden, reaident in the capitals of these states, who trade 
firom one fiUage to another with two or three wagoos, which, whea 
tfaeir goods are soid, they freight with supplies for the eities or 
die mines. These traders are all foreigners — French, Germans, 
English, and Ameñcans; and their adventures and hairbreadth es- 
capes, whiie passing through the country overrnn by Indians, are 
eften most singular and ezciting* Their arrÍTal$ in tbe villagea 
are always welcome, as then the muchachas make their pur- 
chases of rebósoa and gay enaguas, and the <«majo8*^ their sarapes 
and sashes. 

The night before my departure frora El Gallo, I was sitting in 
the oerral «* platicando," while all the family were busy, as usual, 
eom-sheUing, when a loud Toice was heard, a cracking of whips, 
and cries of ^ Wo-ha, wo-ha-a, wo-o-h*ha !" 

«« Estrangeros !" exclaimed one of the girls. 

•* Los Tejam» !" ezclaimed anot^er. 

««Dos carros" (the wagons), said Don José, and I threw my 
sarape over my^houlder, and proceeding to the open space in the 
csentér of the viUage, dignified by the ñame of plaza, found four 
wagona just ardved, and the teamsters unhitching the mules. 
They preved to be the caravan of one Davy Workman, an £n- 
f^nhmaa by birtfa, but long resident ín, and a citizen of, the Uni- 
ted States, a tall, hard-featured man, and most determined in look, 
as he was known to be in character — un hombre muy bien conocido^. 
aa my patrón infinrmed me. By this arriyal more novedades wer» 
brought, and los Indios ! los Indios ! were on every body's tongue. 

Sefior Ángel, my mozo, here openly rebeUed, and reíased to pro- 
caed farthert but a promise of a few extra dollars at lengch Induced 
htm to agree to accompany me aa lar as Mapimi, sixty-five mila« 
from £1 Gallo, and situated on what is called the frontier. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

To MaEnmi—- Palmas — ^Desert Comitry— A Ratüesnake-^amp on Plaiit^ 
Without Water — IjOSo Anímala — Himt — Disagreeable Snrpriae— Indiang 
— ^Narrow Escape'— Night-Maroh to El Gallo— Ezcessiye Thitst — Frofoand 
Darkness — ^Beach Oatlle WeUs — ^Animáis Safe — La Oadena-^Angel be- 
c<nnes yaliant — Long Ride— Beach Mapimi— bolsón de Mapimi—- Hire a 
Servant — ^Avised not to proceed— Street Camp — ^Levee ofXeperos— Pela- 
dos— Fanchito*s Tail eaten. 

From £1 Gallo to Mapimi a müle-track lesds the traveier through 
a mo8t wild aDd brok«n conotr^, perlectly deserted; rugged' sierras 
rising from the mezquite-covered plaios, wfaích are sterile and en* 
tirely destitate of water. A littie out of the direct route is the ha- 
cienda de la Cadena, a solitaiy plañtatioo standtog in a diciinal plain, 
the Bcene of constantlj-recurring Indian attacks; íbr an arroyo or 
water-conrae which rutas through it, and in which that ñecessary 
etement is found at Interrals in deep heles, is resorted to by the In- 
dians, when on their waj to the haciendas of the interior. 

I had resolFed to pass through this part of the countrj, although 
far out of the beafen traelc, in order to visit £1 Real dé Mapimi, a 
littie town, near a sierra which is said to be very rích in ore ; and 
also for the purpose of traveling through a tract of country laid 
waste by the Camancbes, and but littie known, and which is desig- 
nated, par excellence, "los desiertos de la frontera" — ^the deserta 
of the frontier ; not so much from its sterility, as on accoñnt of its 
having been abandoned by its inhabitants, frora the fear of the per- 
petual Indian attacks, as it lay in their direct route to the interior. 

As sixty-fíve miles was rather a long journey for one day, I re- 
solved to start late, and proceed some twenty or thirty miles and 
then encarap, although it would be necessary to remain that night 
without water. Leaving £1 Gallo aboot mid-day, I stopped at somo 
eattle-wells a short distance. from the TÍllage, to water the animáis 
the last tbin^;, and fíll my own «« huages" (a canteen made out of a 
goard). The moles and horses, however, which onfortunately dtd 
not anticípate a seareity at the end of their day's journey, refused to 
driokt aud we continued our journey under a hot and bunríng snn; 
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Tbe raiichero*8 family here took leave of me with tears, and 
prajera to all the saiDts for my safe journey. The oid graDdmotb- 
er* aíter blesBing me, told me that she had, bj dint of I doD't kbow 
how many Ave Marías, interested tbe patrón saiot of the family ia 
my bebalf, one San Ysidro of Guadalaxara, who, she was assured, 
would take me nnder his especial keeping. She likewise hang 
round my neck a copper coin with a miraculous bole in it, which 
would preserve me from tbe arrows of tbe Camanchés, and the stiH 
more dangerons weapons of •* el eoimigo del mondo," who, she said, 
was ever ** cazando" (hnnting) after tbe souls of heretics. 

The plains were still covered with mezquite, and a speciés of paira 
lyhich grows to tbe beight of five or six feet, a bunch of long, nar- 
row leaves issuing from the top of tbe stem, which is frequently as 
tbick as a man^s body. From a distance it is exactly like an Indian 
with a beaddress of feathers, and Ángel was continnally calling my 
attention to these vegetable savages. Between tbe plains an eleva- 
ted ridge presen ts itself, generally a spur from the sierras which- 
run parallel to tbem on the eastern end western danks, and tais fbr- 
mation is every where the same. Where the gronnd is cover* 
ed with mezquite-tbickets or cbapparales, a higb but eoarse grass 
is found; but on tbe bluflfs is an excellent species, known in México 
as gramma, and on the prairies as a variety of the buífalo-grass, on 
which cattle and horses tbrive and fatten equally as well as on 
grain. 

As I was riding cióse to a bunch of mezquite the whiz of a rattie- 
snake's tail caased my horse to spring on one side and tremble 
with aífright. I dismounted, and, drawing the wiping-stick from my 
rifle, approached tbe reptile to kill it. The snake, as tbick as my 
wrist, and about tbree feet long, was curled up, with its flat, vicious- 
looking head and neck erected, and its tail rattling violen tiy. A 
blow on the head soon destroyed it, but, as I was remounting, my 
rifle slipped out of my hand, and crack went the stock. A thong of 
buckskin, however, soon madé it as secure -as ever. 

After traveling about twenty-fíve railes I selected a camping- 
ground, and, unioading tbe mules, made a kind of breastwork of tbe 
packs and saddles, behind which to retreat in case of an Indian at- 
tack, which was more than probable, as we had discovered plenty 
of recent signs in tbe plains. It was about sunset when we had 
completed our little ,fort, and, spreading a petate, or mat, the ani- 
máis were soon at their suppers of corn, which I had brought for 
the purpose. They had all their cabrestas or ropos round their 
necks, and trailing on the ground, in order that they migbt be easi^ 
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caught and tied when they had finished their coro ; and, giving the 
moso strict ordecs to tfais eifect, I rolled myself in my blanket and 
was soon asieep, as I intended to be on the watch lúyself froni mid- 
nfght, to prevent surpriae. In abont two or three hoiirs I awoke, 
and, jumping up, found Ángel asleep, and that all the animáis had 
dtsappeared. It was pitchj dark, and not a trace of them coold be 
distinguished. After an hour's ineffectual search I returned to 
camp, and waited nntil daybreak, when it woald be light enoogh to 
track the animáis. This there was no diffioulty in doing, and I at 
once found that, after hanting íbr some time for water, they had 
takén the track báck to £1 Gallo, whither I had no doubt they had 
returned for water. It was certainly a great relief to me to fínd 
that they had not been taken by the Indiana, which at first I thought 
was the case ; but their courae was perfectly plain where they had 
trodden down the high grass, wet with dew, in their search for 
water. Not findiog it, they had returned at once, and in a direct 
eourse, to onr yesterday's trail, and made off toward £1 Gallo, with- 
ottt stopping to eat, or even pick the tempting gramma on their 
way. The only fear now was, that a wandering party of Indians 
should fall in with them on the road, when they would not only 
seize the animáis, but discover our present retreat by following their 
trail. 

When I returned to camp I immediately dispatched Ángel to £1 
Galk), ordering him to come back instañtly; and without delaying a 
moment,' when he had found the beasts, reraaining myself to take 
chárge of the camp and baggage. On examining a pair of saddle- 
bags which my kind hostess at £1 Gallo had filled with tortillas, 
quesos, dcc., I found that Mr. Ángel had, either during the night, or 
when I was hunting for the missing animáis, discussed all its con- 
tents, not leaving as much as a crumb ; and as the fresh raorning 
air had given rae a sharp appetite, I took my rifle and slong a 
double-barrel earbine on my back, placed a pair of pistéis in my belt, 
and thus armed, started off to the sierra to kill an antelope and broil 
a collop for breakfast. While hunting I erossed the sierra, which 
was rocky and very precipitous, and from the top looked down inte 
a neigfabóring plain, where I fancied I could discern an arroyo with 
running water. Half suffocated at the time with thirst, I immedi- 
ately descended, although the place was six or seven miles oot in 
the plain, and thought of nothing but assuaging my thirst. I had 
nearly completed the desoeot when a band of antelope passed me, 
and stopped to feed in a little platean near which ran a cañón or 
hollow, which would enable me to approach them within shot. 
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DowD tb« caiíoo I aceordingly crept, earefiiUy eoneoaltDg myself io 
Ifae Koog grasa and baabee^ and octuaioofXty raiaiag mj bead te jnkdger 
the dietance. Id this maDOer I bad approaehed, as I tbovgbt, to 
withio rifle-shot, aod, creepÍDg betweeo two rocks at the edge of 
tbe hoMow, I rawed my head feo veaooBoiter, aod met a eigbt whidí 
canted me to drop it agaio MMod the cover, }ik» a turtle drawing 
ÍDto its shell. Aboaft (wo butidFed yarda from Ibe caík>D, aod bard-. 
\y twiea tbat distanee £ron tbe syet wbero I ky aooceateá, wer» 
ridiDg quíet^ alengr íd iodian file, eleven Caiaancfaes, paisted aod 
armed for war. £acb bad a laDc» and boyr and arrows, and tb» 
cbief, wfao waa in adrante» bad a ?iier in a gayi^-omanreated case 
of buekskÍD^ baAg^ al bis sidev Tbey weye naked to tbe waist, 
tbetr bvfia^ robes bekig lAirown off tbeir sboatdeva and ^ing oo 
tbeir bips, and across tbe saddle, wbieb was a mere pad of buífaloi- 
9kin. Tbey were makiog tewai-d theea&eo, wbkb I imagü»^ tbey 
wonld croes by a d>eer>-potb oear where I stood. I certainjy tbopgbt 
my time was' come, bat was «odeeided wfaetber te íire «pon tbem 
ns soon as tbey wore aear enoagbr er trust te tbe cbanee of tbeir 
pnssing me nndiscofered. Altíioagb the odds we^e great, I cer-> 
tainly bad tbe advantage,. being i» an excellent peskioQr ané having 
su sbots in readiaess, even if tbey obajrged, when tbey eonld onfy 
attack me ODe at a time. I took in at onee the ad^antages oC my 
position, and determioed^ if tbey showed an iateation of cíossing tlie 
cafion by the deer-patb« ta attack tbem, but not otberwise. jka tbey 
approacbed, kugbing and talking, I r^ised my riñe, and, resting il 
in tbe íbirk of a bnah which completely hid me, I covered tbe ebiefV 
bis brawny ^east actuaHy shining (oily as it was)^ at tbe eod of my 
sight. His Ufe, and prebably mine, bang en a tbread. Once h» 
turned his borse^ when he arrived at the deer-track which crossed 
tbe caSon, and tbiabing that tbey were aboat to approacb by tha| 
patb, my fíngev eveo pressed tbe trigger ; but an ladian behiad hni| 
said a few words, and poioted along. tiie plain, when be iresumed hi9 
former course and passed oo. I eertainly breatbod more freely» 
altbough (such is baman natura) no sooner bad tbey turned off thao' 
I regretted not having fíred. If an unnecessary, it woukl not bav# 
been a rasb act, for in my position, and armed as I was, I Was mor^ 
than a match for tbe whole party. However, antelope and water 
went nnscathed, and as soon as tbe Indiana were ont of sight I 
again crossed the sierra, and reached tbe camp about two boars be* 
fore sunset, where, to my disappointment, the animáis bad no^ 
yet arrived, aod no signa of tbeir approacb were vinhle on th^ 
plain. I determine^, if tbey did not make tbeir appearance b^ 
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BundowD, to retarn at once to £1 Gallo, ar I stispected mj moza 
might commit some foul l)laj, and perhapa abscond with tfae boraes 
and males. San went down, bnt no Angél ; and darknest ^sBt ia 
and found me, almoat dead with tfairst, on my way tó £1 Galío. It 
waá with po Itttle diíBculty I conld make my way, now süambHng 
over rocks, and now impaling myself on tbe sharp prickles of the 
palma or nopalo. Several times I was in the act of attacking one of 
the former, so ridicnlonsly hka feathered Indiana did they appear in 
the dim Btarlight. However, all was haahed and dark — not evqn a 
sculking Camanche would risk his neck on auch a nigfat ; now. and 
then an owl would hoot over head, and the moarnfui and long-con- 
tinuod howl of the coyote Bwept across the pkán, or a snake rattled 
Bií it heard my approaching íbotatep. When the clouds aWept away, 
and allowed the atara to emit th^ír feeble Kght, the palma waved in 
tho night air, and raised their noddtng heada against Che sky, the 
cry of coyote became loader, as it waa now enabled to parsae its 
prey, cocuyos flitted among the grasa like winged aparks of fíre, and 
deer or antefope bounded across my path. The trail indeed waa in 
many parta invisible, and I had to trust to pointa of rocks. and 
ridges, and trees which I remembered to have pasaed the day be^ 
fore, to point out my course. Once, choked with tbirst and utterly 
exhausted — ^for I had been traveHog aince sunrise without food or 
water — I aunk down on the damp ground and slept for a coupié of 
hoars, and when I awoke the stara were obscurod by hea^ clouds, 
and the darkness prevented me diatinguishing an object even a few 
feet distant. I had lost my foearings, and waa completely confíised, not 
knowing which course to fblk>w. Truating to instinct, I took what I 
considered the proper direction, and shortly after, when it again be* 
came light enough to see, Iregained the path and pushed rapidly on; 
and at iength the welcóme lowing of cattle satisfied me that I waa near 
the wells where I had stopped the previoua day« I sooU arrived al 
the spot, and, loweríng the goatakin bucket, buried my head in the 
oold water, and drank a delicious draught. 

At about three in the morning, just aa the first dawn waa appear- 
ing, I knocked at the door of the rancho, and the first voice I heard 
was that of my moao, asking, laaáiy, <• Quien llama T'* — ^who calis 1 

£very one was soon up, and congratulating ^me opon being still 
alive ; for when Ángel had toU them of the loas of the animáis, and 
that I was remaining alone, they gave me up for loat, af[ th^ spot 
where we had encamped waa a notoríous stopping-place of the In- 
dians when en route ibr the haciéndale I Vra^ sa fortn^i^te 9fi t^ 
íind all the anímala safe ; they were quietly feeding near the ^ttle* 
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wells wbea the dioso arrived there. He made Bome lame excuse 
for not retornÍDg, bnt I have no doabt his intention had been to mak« 
oíf with tfaem, which, if I had not suspected rsomething of tbe sortv 
and followed hiiiit he would probably have effected. : 

At dayligbt I mounted a mulé, barerbacked, and Ángel anolher; 
and, leadiOg the remainder, we rodé back to thecamp, whence we 
immediately started for Mapinii. 

As a puoishment for his careleasness and meditated treachery, I 
obliged the mozo to ríde baré-backed the whole distance of nearlj 
aixty miles, and at a round trot. This feat of equitation, which on 
the straight and razor^like back of aii ílUconditíoned mulé is any 
thing bat an easy or comfortable process, elipited from Ángel, during 
his ride, a seríes of the most patíietic laments on his miserable fate 
in serving so mereüess a master, accompanied by süppücations to be 
allowed to mount the horse which carried his saddle and ran loóse. 
But I was obdurate. He was the undotibted cause, by not having 
watched the animáis, as was his duty, of the delay and loss of time 
I had suffered, and therefore, as a warning, and as a roatter of jus- 
tice, I administered this salutary dose of «« Lynch law," which I 
have no doubt he remembers to the present moment. 

About mid-day we reached the hacienda de la Cadena, first pass- 
íng a Tidette -statiooed on a neighboring hili, on the look-out for the 
Indians. The hacienda itself was closed, and men weire ready on 
the azoteas with guns and bows and arrows, when the approach of 
strangers was annottnced by signal from the ranchero on the hill. 
Just outside of the gatea were erected seyeral croases, with their 
Vttle piles of stones, on which were.rougbly-cut iuscriptions ; they 
were allto.the memory of tbose who had been ktUed on the spot by 
Indians. 

We stayed at La Cadena merely to water our beasts, the people 
shonting from the housetop, and asking if we were mad, to travel 
alope. Ángel, to whom I had again intrusted a carbine, answered 
by stiiking his hand on the butt of his piece, and voctferating, •« Mi- 
ren ustedes : somos valientes, que importan los carajos Camanches. 
Que vengan, y yo los mataré.*' — Look here : we are brave men, 
and don*t ciu*e a straw for the rascally Camanches. Only let them 
come, aud I will kill them myself. And the muchachas waved 
their rebosos, and saluted tbe «< valiente," shoutiog, ««Adiós, buen 
mozo! mate a los barbaros!' God.keep you, brav« lad! kill the 
savages. At which Ángel waved his gun, in a state of great excite- 
ment and present valor, which cooled amazingly when we were out 
of sight of the hacienda aíid among the dreary ohapparals. \ 
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It was ten at nigbt when we roachéd Mapimi; and, losiog the 
track, we got bewildered in the darkness, and wandered into a 
marsh onteide of the town, the lights of which were apparentlj 
quite cióse at hand : bat all our ^óuting and cries for assistance 
and a guide were in vain^ and eaused the inhabitants to bairicade 
their doors, as thej tíiought the Indians were upon them ; which 
panic was probably iñcréased, when at last guessing at the cause, 
and almost losing my temper, I gave a succession oí most correct 
war-whoops ás I floundered through the mud, and fired a volley at 
the same moóient* A^en, therefbre, I at length extricated myself 
and entered the town, not a living soal was visible, and the lights all 
eztijDguished ; so, groping my way to the plaza, at one side. of . 
which trickled a little strearo, I unpacked my mnles and encan^ped, 
aending the mozo with a costal for a supply of corn fbr the animáis, 
with which be presently returned, reporting at the same time that 
the people were half dead with terror. The males and . horses 
properly cared for, I roUéd myself in my blanket in the. middle* 
of the Street, and went supperless to sleep, afber a ride of sixty-five 
miles. 

£1 Real de Mapimi is sitoated oji a plain at the foot of a roonnt- 
ain calied, from its supposed resemblance to a purse, the Bolsón de> 
Mapimi. The sierras, which surround the plain, teem with the 
precious metáis ;.but for some reason, probably from its situation 
near the frontier, and its exposure to Indian attácks, they have 
never been properly worked. The mine. near the town, and the 
hacienda de beneficios, belong to an inhabitant of Mapimi, who, 
witbout capital or machinery, derives á considerable income even 
from the primitive method employed in working the mine, which 
produces gold, silver, lead, and sulphur from the same sierra. My 
impression is, that the mines of Mapimi, if properly worked, would 
be the most productivo in the countiy; and the transportation of 
machinery, by way of the Río Grande and Mooclova, would be. 
practicable, and attended with comparatively little expense. The. 
town of itself is merely.a collection of adobe houses, and, with the 
exception of a cotton-ñictory,* the superintendent of which is an 
£nglishman, posseases no trade of any description. The population, 
of between two and three thousand, Uve in constant dread of the 
Indiana, who lately entered the town and carried ofF the mulada 

• In the gardens of the fectory at Mapimi I noticed ■eveml teapplanU, 
which thrive in this dimate and sofl, and the leaves of which, I was inform- 
ed, are of very tolerable flavor. . 
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beloogiog to the hacienda de beneficios oot of the very corráis. The 
sarrounding couatry is sterile and nninhabited ; the villages and 
ranchos have been deserted, and the fields kid wasta by the sayages. 
Between Mapimi and Chihuahua is a large, unpeopled tiact of 
oountry caHed the travena: it once possessed severa! thriring vil- 
lagos and ranchos, now deserted and in roins, where the Indiana 
resort doríng their incarsions^ and leave their tired aniaials to be re-- 
cmited in the pastures which have sprang up on the once culti- 
vated fields, removing them on their retum. A road from Mapimi, 
now disused for years and overgrown with grass, leads to Chihua- 
hua through theae deserted viUagea, and I determined to foUow it» 
in spite of the bad charaeter assigned to it by the Meúcans on ac- 
couot of its.being so much frequented by the Camancbes. 

Here I gave tnj mozo, Ángel, his congé, and picked np, much to 
my astonishment, a little Irishman» who had been eighteen years in 
México, dnriag which time he had passed over. nearly the whole 
fepublic, ezceptíng New Meaico. He had lost all trace» of hia 
Milesian deacent, being in eharacter, manaers, and appearance a 
perfect Mexican, and had almost forgotten bis own language. In» 
dians moreover had no ternn*s for him, and he at once agreed to ac- 
oompany me to Chihuahua, even by tíie way of the travesía, ** for,** 
said he, *• the Indian isn't born who wiU take my scalp.** 

During my stay in Mapimi I encamped in the middle of the 
plaza, much to the gratification of the pdádos* of the town, wha 
constantiy surrounded me, pilfering every thtng which lay exposed. 
My reason for preferríng Üie open air, even of a street, was the 
absence of vérniin, which in the houses aetually devour the full- 
blooded £urop66. The evening before our departure a deputation 
waited upon me to dissnade meirom attempting to cross the trave- 
sia to Chihuahua. The alcalde even went as far as to say that my 
new mozo, who was a Mexican citizen, should not be allowed to 
leave the town ; but this I at once overcame by exhibiting my form- 
idable-looking passports and cartas de secundad^ or letters of Becn« 
ríty. They asked how I could expect to escape the Indians ? I 
pointed to my rifle. «'Válgame en Dios!** waa the reioinder, 
«« que loco es este Yngles !**— What a madman this Englishman is ! 

One eveot occurred in Mapimi which anneyed me excessively. 
The night of my arríval, my animáis, I fear, were rather scantily 
aupplied with oorn ; and, to revengo the slight, the mules ate the 

* Pelado, literally skmleas, meaning, in México, Ube ragged, coiíQñBB vaga* 
boods who loaf about the towns ^v'\ yillages.' 
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tail of my beantífol Panchito to the very dock — a tail whicb I had 
tied, aod combed, and tended with the greatest caro and affection. 
In the morning I hardly recognized the animal; his once ornament- 
al appendage looked as if it had been gnawed by .rata, and his 
whole appearance was disfigured. I got a paír of shears, and clip- 
ped and cut, but only made mattera worao, and was ñdn to desist 
after an honr's attempt. The tails of the mules were at the end of 
my jonrney picked Itke a bono, for, whenever their supper was 
poor, they immediately fell to work on eaeh other's tails. 

A perfect levee was held round ray camp, wfaich, being in the 
open squara, of coarse was exposed enough. In this obtrneion, and 
the pertinacia with which they maintain it, the Mexicans are in- 
£nitely more annoying thaa the Indiami themselves. Wrapped in 
their sarapes, they nsed to surround my fire, even when I was eat- 
tng my meáis, staring at my every action, and without saying a 
word« A pelMo weuld remain thus motíonless for two or three 
honra, when he wonld retire for the pnrpose ef eating his dinner, 
retarntog after it, and taking np the same poeitbn. No hints were 
Btrong enough, and no rebnflb had any effect in abating the nni- 
sanee : bnt, freqnently Josing all temper and patience, I rattled oat 
at them in pretty hearty abnse* Then they wonld move off, mut- 
tering, ««Que sin vergdanza !'^ — What a shameless, unmannered 
fellow is this ! 

When eating, I foood that the most efficacious way of getting rid 
of them was by making use of the *^ invitation'* which Spaniards in- 
variably proffer to strangers of any class be£bre comnMncing a meal ; 
•«Ustedes gustan?" I would ask; andj strangely enough, nothing 
seemed to insnlt them more than this. Without the usual answer 
of **MiI gracias; buen provecho tenga osted" (a thovsand thanks; 
may yonr worsÚp haré a good apetite), tlwy in?tmbly >lank away 
without answering* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

I^ave Mapkni — ^Tl;ie Travesia — ^Deserted Village— Arroyo -,d© los Indios— 
Fresh '^Sigu'* — Salitroso Sprin^ — Strike Settlemeiit»^Lost Americana — 
Their Sufferíugs — The Camlet Cloak— ^on Augnatin Garcia — Expedition 
tp Sierra del Diablo — Indian Siga — Dangeroos Camp—Betom to Ouajo- 
quüla-^NQvedades — A Fix— -Kit Stolen — ^Thieves taken — ^The Scavenger^s 
Daughter^-Holy Child of Atocha — Convincing Froof*— Cocinera's Fen- 
ance. 

On the 23d 1 left Mapimi, the whole populatíoD, I do believe* 
turuÍDg out to aee me put my bead in the lion'e mouth. For thirty- 
sis miles we traveled throngh ao arfd cbapparal ; when, toward san- 
set, we entered into a more opea plaio, where we saw the xained 
bouses of Jarral Grande. The hoases had beeo bailt round a larga 
o{)en space covered wiúi grasa, eacb one standing in a garden. At 
the enti-ance of the Wllage, and scattered along the road, was a per- 
fect forest of croases, many of them thrown down or mütilated bj 
the Indians. The houses were most of them tambtíog to pieces, 
but some wére still entire. The gardeas, overraa with a wilder- 
ness of weeda, still contained ^owers, and melon-vines crept from 
the inclosares aut into the ¿reen. In one house thát I entered a 
haré was sittiag on the thresholdv. and some leverets were inside; 
and on the flat azotea of another sat a large.cat. The wallsi too, of 
the rujned bouses Were covered with creepers, which hung from 
the broken roofs and about the floors. 

I entered another house, which, from its size and appearance, 
had evidently been the abode of the priest or chief personage of the 
▼illage. The remains of a recent fíre were scattered about the floor, 
on which were strewed fieveral Indian xuages or drinking-gourds, 
an arrow, and a human scalp. The Indiana had very lately visited 
the viÜage, and sbme of them had doubtless taken up their abode in 
this house, and perhaps, departing before daylight, had left these ar- 
tides behind them. 

There were several cats about the ruins ; and, as I entered, four 
or five enormous ones jumped off a wall where they lay basking in 
the sun, and concealed themseWes ia the tangled weeds. 
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The sno set beaateously on this loDely scene. Id the distance, 
tile ragged oatUnes of the sierra was golden with its decUoiDg ra3r8, 
wfaicli sfaed a soft light on the mina of the village ; and every thing 
looked 80 calm and beautifnl, that it was difficnlt to cali to miad that 
this was once the scene of horrid barfoarities. 

We took the animáis down to the arroyo near the yiHage, and, 
rifle in hand, watched them as they drank. In the sand at the edge 
of tile stream were numeroas marks of horsés' feet and rooccason- 
tracks fresh and recent. The Indians had been ther^ that roorn- 
ing, and might very probablj retnrn, so it behooved us to be on tbe 
watch. We therefbre picketed the mules and horses in the open 
space in tiie middie of the Tillage, while We onrselves retreated to 
the shelter and shadow of a honse withiñ pistol-shot, whence we 
conld command all the approaches to the green withont being onr- 
seWes seen; one standing sentry while the othér slept. In the 
nigfat a nnmber of perfectiy wMd cattie entéred the rillage, and 
nearly caased onr animáis to stampede. One £it yonng heifer ap- 
proached to within a few feet of where I was lying watching ander 
a wall, and rery nearly tempted me to a shot. Little rest we had 
that night; and long before daylight, that being the honr when 
Indiana make their attacks* we were np and on the alert. 

We were in our saddles before sunrise, and with great difficnlty 
made onr way in the dark through the thick chapparaL On ap- 
proaching a stream called Arroyo^ de los Indios, or Indian River, I 
had been warned to be on the look-out, as that stream was a favor- 
ito stopping-place of the Indiana* We crossed near where a broad 
and freshly-ttsed Indian trail entered it, and halted some diatance 
np the atream from the ford. Tbere were deep holea of tbe clear- 
eat and coldeat water in the arroyo, and I enjoyed a moat delicioua 
bathe. My animáis were picketed and fared badly, the grass being 
coarse and sparsely scattered among the bushes. 

We had another night of watchfnlness, or, rather, half a night« 
for shortly after midnight we again packed the mules and started. 
This I did on acconnt of the greater aecurity of trayeling at night, 
and in order to reach Jarral Chiquito, if poaaible, before auorise, 
when, if Indiana had been encamped there, as was more than prob- 
able, we might escape before we were obserred. The distance 
from Jarral Grande to Arroyo de los Indios was forty miles, and 
from that river to Jarral Chiquito, or Little Jarral, the same. The 
latter place was also a noted stopping-place of tiie Indiana, and my 
aenrant had made up his mind tiíat there we ahould have aome work. 
To do him justlce, howeyer, he was nothing lotii, and behayed re- 
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naarkably well all throngb thi8 dangerous jouroey. The suo rose 
magniíioently behiod usjust before we reached Jarra!; and, turot 
log íd my aaddle, I saw Harry lookiog hard at it yrish afaaded eyes* 

•• What*a the matter ?" I satig out. 

(« Look, 8ir — ^look at the san ríse,*' he anawared ; perbaps we tnay 
Aever faave another chance, Don Jorge. I never aaw it look so 
beantifol before.*' 

The plaÍDS bere abonnded in deer, and a bird of the pbeasaot- 
epecies called^t^OH, and cormpted \nU> paisano by the lower ciasses. 

We reached Jarral Chiqaito sbortly after •nnrise, aod I rodé oo 
(o reconnoiter. No Indiana were there* but pienty of ««sign/' - Tbe 
viUage waa sttuated oa a bilí, near a small apóriog of aalitrose water, 
round which grows a clnmp of cotton-woods, a species of poplar 
{álamo). The TÍllage had been entirely buroed by the Indians, with 
the ezception of one house which was stiU standing, tbe roof of 
which tbey hád torn off, and from the upper walb bad sbot down 
with arrows all the inmates. Inside were tbe skeleton of a dog, aod 
aeveral haman bones. A dreazy stülneas reigned over tbe wboie 
place, nnbroken by any aound, save the croaking of a buU-frog in the 
apring, roand which we encamped for a few hours. At noon we 
again started, and traveled on till nearly dark, when we encamped 
in tbe mtddle of a bare plain, witbout water for the animáis, or 
wood with which to make a fire. Tbe grass, alao, was thin, and the 
poor beasts ífared badly, after a jonrney of m^ore than sixty miles 
within twenty-four boars. In the night I saw a fíre sonae distance 
from US, but apparently on the same plún. It was, doubtless, an 
encampment «f a large party of Indians who passed Guajoquilla tbe 
very day after my arrtVal there. 

On the 26th at daybreak we were packed and off, and, after a jour« 
ney of forty miles, to our great aatisfaotion we strack the settle- 
ments óf Guajoquilla. Before entering the town we. crossed a large 
nulpa, where the people were' busy catting and carrying the maize. 
My sudden iqppearance put them to fiigbt, and men, women, apd 
cbildren rushed like rabbits to tbe cover of. tbe maize-canes. 
Théy mistook me for an Indian, as' I was dressed in a bunting-sbirt 
and fringéd leggingt*; and as the Camanebes had passed that very 
morning, killing some of the laborers in the field^ tbey were justified 
in tbeir alarm. 

Guajoquilla* is a pretly, qnaint little town, with ita whitewashed 

* Ootton isonltivated bere, and thrives exceedingly weÜ, as ako in the 
Talley of tbe Nazas: 
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adobe houses, ttod lookiog clean aod iieal. The «rrival of straogerd,. 
»ad in auch aa extraordioary garb, and, moreoverv eTÍdoBtlj froai 
the travesía and Mapitni, created no litüe seneation. The people: 
flocked aroaod me, ioqnirÍDg the oovedades, and hew I escaped the 
Indiana. Hntidreda of hooBea were placed at my dispeaal, but, aa 
few of them eontakied atables or corráis, I rodé into a street near 
the plaza, and aeeing a reapectabie oíd dame sittíng at a large gaite 
which led to a corral, I invited myself to take up my abode with 
her, whichr with a thonsaod protestationa, ahe insta ntiy agreed toi. 
I had hardly dismoanted when a tal], gannt figure elbowed his way 
through the admiring crowd, and, seiziog my band, exclaimed, 
«* Tbank God, here's a countryman at laat !** and burat into teara. 
Kegarding him with astonisbment, I perceived at once tikuit be waa 
an American, and, by bis dress of well-woro bomespon, eridently, a 
Missonrian, and one of the teamsters wiho accompanied the Santa 
Fé carayaoelrom the United States. He qnickiy told me bis storyt 
He waa one of the twenty-one Americana who, as I have before 
mentioned, left Mr. SpierB*a caraTan aome thirty or forty days be* 
fore, intending to proceed across the coantry to the United States^ 
by way of Texas. They had pnrchased borses and mulos at the 
hacienda of La Saroa ; and, without a guide, and knowing nothing 
of the nature of the country they had to traTerse, had entered a 
tract between the Bolaon of Mapimi and the sierras of £1 Diablo* 
which is entirely deatitute of gamo and water. Here the anímala 
bad nearly all died ; and theroselves, separatiog in small partios, had 
▼ainly searched for water, remaining for eight days with no other 
aostenance than the blood of mulos, and reduced to the most revolt- 
ing extremities to assauge their barning thirst. The man befbre roe 
and another had found their way to a bolo of water after several day*a 
travel, near which aome pastors (sbepherds) were tending a large 
flock of sheep, and tbese men had brought them into Gnajoquilki. 
According to bis accoant, the otíiera muat leng e^e tbis have perisb^ 
ed, for when he left them they were prostrate on the ground, una- 
ble lo rhse, and praying for death. In the hopo of recoveriog some 
of their efiects, bis companion af^r recruíting bis strengtfa, bad 
atarted back to tbe spot with some Mexicans, but meeting a party 
of CamancboB, they had retumed without reaching tbe place. Tbe 
aext day, bowever, aome vaqueros entered tbe town, bearíng six or 
aoven Americana bebind their aaddlea, and toward the evening two 
more were brought in, making eleven in all who bad arrived. Such 
tniaerable, emaciated creatnres it baa never been my lot to aee. 
«With long bair and beards, and tbio, cadaverous faces, with the 
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cheek-bones projecting almost thvoagh the skin, and tíieir mouths 
eracked with the drought, they disnionnted before my ¿oor, weak 
aod eearcelj able to stand; most of them bad entirely lost their 
Totees, and so me were giddy and light-headed with the eufferínga 
they had endnred. Froni their acconnt I had no donbt that ten of 
their party were períahing in the sierra, or most probably had expir- 
ed ; for they were entirely exhaastdd when the last c^ tfaose who had 
arrived left the spot where they had been lying. After ordering my 
servant to make a large quantíty of stroog soup for the poor fellows, 
and proTÍding for their im medíate wants, I proceéded to the alcalde of 
the place, and told him the story. He at once agreed with me that 
some steps mast be taken to rescue the suíferers if still aliye, but 
he donbted if the people in the tówn would nndertake the ezpedi- 
tion, as it was known that the Indiana were in the sierras, and in 
fact in every part, and it was a perfect miracle how the men had 
reached the town in saíety. He also promised me that the mea 
shoald not be confíned, but allowed to go at large o n parole, ontil he 
had communicated with the Governor of Chihuahua, and that a large 
room shonld be provided for them, where they would be at perfect 
liberty. 

One ofthese men, a lean and lank Kentnckian, who, rawboned at 
any time, was now a perfect skeleton, came up to me, and in a 
whisper, for his voice was lost for a time, requested to.consult me on 
an important matter. The appearance of the poor fellow was com- 
icnl in the extreme. His long bla^k hair was combed over his face 
and forehead, and hung down his back and oTfsr his shonlders; and 
his features, with cheek-bones almost protrudiog from the skin, 
wore an indescribably serio-comic expression. He was, in fact, 
what his appearance indicated, a ** Puritán," and his words drawled* 
out of his tbroat like fiítfaoms of cable, or the sermón of a Methodist 
preacher. 

•' Stranger," said he to me, «* you haye been abou|' the world, I 
guess, and ar likely to knbw. What,** he asked, untting his face 
cióse to mine, ** might be the worth, in your country, of a camlet 
cloak ? I never see sich a cloak as that ár one in no parts,** he con- 
tinued, looking up into the sky as if the specter of the camlet cloak 
was tbere. <* Tve worn that ar cloak more ñor ten year, lined right 
away through with the best kind of bleachin. Stranger,**. he con- 
tinued, ** its a bad ñx them poor boys is in, away out thar in theod 
darned dried-up hitls, and it jist doubles me to think on it. Now I 
want to kno w what*s the worth of sich a fixin as that ar camlet cloak ?** 
I answered that I could not possibly tell, knowing nothing abont such 
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matters» ** Well, stranger, all I ar got to say is this — thar aiot sich 
another cloak as that between.this and LoUisville, any how you can 
fix it, and I want to know if the govner here.will send ont to them 
hills to briag in that ar camlet cloak. It laya jest whar we left them 
poor boya.*' I told him that, although I did. not think the. ** govern- 
or" wóuld exactly send ont a detachment in search of his cloak, y et 
I had no doubt that some stepa wonld be taken to reseñe th^ unfor- 
tnnate men who were left in the sierras, and that if I went myself 
I would endeavor to recover it for him. This calmed him consider- 
ably, and taking me by the arm, he said, solemnly, «* Stranger, I'll 
thank yon for that;*' and, tnrning away, I heard him soUloquizing — 
^*Sich a cloak as that ar aint.nowhere between this and Louis* 
TiUe." 

The owner óf the loet garment rolunfeered to accompany me in 
search of the missing men, for whose recovery he said he would 
give alí he had, even the «* cafnlet cloak ;*' and I fonnd íám the best 
man of the ptuetj. During the jonmey he rodé by my side, the 
whole snbject of his discoarse being the merits of the wonderful 
gatment. As we drew neár the spot where he had left it, his ex- 
citement became intense. He' speculated as to how it was lying — 
was it folded up?---^h8d the rain injnred it? &c. ; and at last (he had 
been riding for some time with his head beñt forward, and his eyes 
almost starting {rom his head) lie darted suddenly en, jumped 
from his horse, and seiEed upon somethíng lying on the groupd. 
HoldiDg np to my view an oíd tattered benjamin, with a catskin 
collar, and its original bine stained to a hundred diíferent hues, he 
exultingly exclaimed, *• Stranger, h'yar*s the darned oíd cloak ; hur- 
raw for my oíd camlet cloak ! — ^but, darn it, whar*s them popr 
bhoys?" 

Determined to go myself in search of the Americans, I beat np 
íbr Tolnnteers, and soon got four or five rancheros, who were mount- 
ed and armed by the prefect, to agree to accompany me. Eight of 
the Amfsricans were also suffidently recovered the next day to be 
of the party ; and abont noon we started, sixteen in number, well 
armed and monnted. The alcalde, before we left, informed the 
Americans that, although prisoners, he. did not hesitate to allow 
thenr to proceed under my command, as I had made myself answer- 
able for their return. 

Taking an easterly course, we crossed a sierra, and entered upon 
a broken conntry dotted with gi'oves of mezquite and palms, and in- 
tersected by nnmerous ravines and cafions. About ten at night we 
halted for an hoor, to allow onr horses to feed on the damp grasa, as 
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Aere wa« no water, aod afterward cOBthmed our journey at as 
rapid a rate as the nature of the countary would admit. All nigbt 
we paBsed tiirough a wild and perfectly deaert tract, crossing rough 
sierras and deep ravines, A large and recent Indian trail crossed 
the country from north to aoüth, which my Mexican guide said was 
the main road of the Camanches into Ae interior. At snnrUe w* 
reached a little hole of water, and a fow feet heyood it lay the body 
of a mole which two of the Americans had IciHed for its blood, not 
knowing that water was within a few feet of them. No sooner 
had they gorged themselyeB with the hpt blood thfcn they discovéred 
the pooí, bnt were so sickeneñ with their prerions dranght as to be 
tmable to driak. Here we aikiwed our aniaials to fiH themselves, 
and iminediately rodé on without resting. The country becamcí 
still more broken, and deer were Tery plénüfid. I tumbledover 
one splendid buck, as he jumped out of a caflon throngh which we 
were passtng, b«t We were io too grekt a hurry to stop to take any 

of the meat. 

Toward evening, after traveling rapidly ril the day, we approach- 
ed the spot where the Americans had left their companions, and I 
caused the party to sepárate and spread otít, to look for tracks of 
men or horses. Shortly after óae of them stopped and called me 
to his side. He had discovered the body of a horse which they had 
left alive when they had last seen thwr companions. Its swelled 
toogne and body showed that the poor animal had died from ex- 
cessive thirst, and was a bad ornen of oi»r fioding the men alive. A 
few yards farther on íay another, whiéh had died fn>m the same 
cause. Presently we reached the spot, and found guns, and bian- 
kets, and ammunitioa» but no signs of 1^ lost men. The ground, 
hard and rocky, aífórded no clew to the course they had foJk>wed, 
but it WRé erident that they must hav'e taken an opposite course to 
that from which' we had just come, oT we must have seen their 
tracks ín the plains. The horses had been dead at least three 
days, and had evidently been turned loóse to shift for themselves, 
as they were withOut ropes. No doubt remained in my mind ás to 
their fate. The sierra, iRfith the exception of the hole where we 
watered our animáis, was destitute' of water, and in the dtrectiotí 
we imagined them to have taken the country was stiU more arid, 
where, if they escaped a miserable death from starvation, they 
w^ould, in all probabiüty, encounter an equaHy ceitain one at the 
hands of the lodians. 

I learned afterward, from a Mexican woman whp had been car- 
'ried a prisoner through this very sierra by the Camanches, and 
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BÍterwatd porchased frem them by an ladian trador, that, in paaa- 
iog throagh thi8 d«sert track, tfaé Indiaira are four daya and nigfata 
withoQt water for their animáis, húndreda of which pérbh on. 
the road. 

After an hieífectaal search we were obltge^ to tnrn hack, as onr 
animáis had been nearly thirty hours withont eatíng, and were al- 
most exhansted ; and here thére was ,no grasa or herbage of any 
descríption. Our gnide now recommended that we.shouid sta-ike a 
new eonrse, and, instead of retaming by the way we carne, shonld 
cross the sierra by a gap known as the Puerta del Jabalí — ^the gate 
of the wild boar; and ^iy tfais route we might that night reach an 
oíd deserted rancho, where was good grass, and water for the tired 
animáis. Striking off to the gap, we passed a wide callón, full of 
high grass, and literally swarming with deer. As all our provisiops 
were exhaaated, I rodé ahéad and killed a fine doe, which one 'bf 
the Mexicana threw over his saddle. It was not till late in the night 
that we reached the oíd rancho ; and at the spriog we fonnd seYeral 
Indian horses, with their backs still wet from the saddle, drinking, 
while others were feedíng around. From the sign I knew that the 
Indiana had been about isince sandown, that they had probably lefk 
their tired animáis here,: and wonld return in the moming, or, per- 
haps, during the night. It was necessary, therefbre, |» be watchfnl. 
The alamos round the spring of water were black with ravens and. 
orows, which were roosting in the branches, and one of the Araeri- 
cans thoughtlessly discharged his rifle at them^ which set aH the 
Indian horses scamperíng oíf, and greatly annoyed me, as I had 
intended to have secnred them. It might ako have had the effect 
of bringing the Indiana npon us, if they were in the neighborhood, 
as probably they were. I remidned ^ alerto" all night, having two 
Mexicana on sentry at the same time. The Americans lay snoriug 
round a huge fire, and, being very tired, I did not reqnire theui to 
stand guard. As I was going my rounds I saw a figure crawHbg on 
the ground between me and the ruined walls of a faouse some tw» 
hundred yards distant. Assured that it could be no other than an 
Indian, I threw myself on the ground, and ^^ approached*' it, as the 
hunters say, cautiously and withoot noise. The figure was also 
^ approaching" me, and we gradnally drew near each other; and I 
then perceired what I imagined to be an Indian in the very act of 
drawing his bow upon me. My rifle was instantly at my shoulder, 
and in ánother rooment wonld have discharged its contents, whea 
tile figure ^ose on its legs and críed out, •« No tira, no tire, por dios ; 
■oy amigo?^ don't fire ; Pm a íHead ; and I saw, aura enough, that 
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it was one of the MexicaDs, bat, dreased ia a browo sarape, and with 
his long black hair aod dark feíee, and arraed with bow aod arrow, he 
might easily be mistakeo for nú lodiao. 

About four io the afbornoon next day we rodé into GaajoqoíUa, 
and, before I had dismoanted, Don Aagastin Garcia, the pr^fect, 
followed by a crowd, accosted me : 

«« Que novedades ?'' he asked. *<-Nothing,*' I ansWered. 

M Pues aquí- tiene usted muchas — well, here we have plenty of 
bad news for you. The robbers have broken into your room, and 
stolen all your baggage." 

•* Pues," I answered, <* si no hay remedlo-p-:íf it can*t be helped, 
itcan't." - 

My senrant now made hls app^aranee, with a face as white as a 
sheet ; I had given him strict orders, when I started, on «o account 
to leave the house untíl my return. The night before, however, 
he had been induced by the robbers to go to a fandango, where .they 
locked him in a room for sevéral hours with a party of mon. and 
women drinking and dancing. Wbeu he returned to the house he 
found the door of my room,.which was entéred from the street» 
open, and, thinking that I had returned, he went into the house, 
and, awakening the women, asked them when I had coro^ back. 
They told him that I was not yet returned, and he.replied, ** He 
must be, for his door was wide open." 

At this out jumped the patrona.fírom her bed : ««Ladrones! 
ladrones !" she cried out, instan tly guessing what had happened* 
Striking a light, the whole household entered my room, and found 
it stripped of every thing. They had actuaUy carried oflf the mat-, 
ting of my packsaddles; trunks ánd saddles, gnns, pistols, sword, 
and all were góne ; and in one of tho packs were some three thou- 
sand dollars, so they had made a good n¡ght*s work of it. My 
servant was in despair; his fírst idea was ta run, for I Would kill 
him, he said, as soon as I arrived. The oíd patrona did not lose her 
presence of mind ; she rushed to her sala, and snatched from the 
wail a little image of él Niño de Atocha, a juvenile saint of extra- 
ordinary virtue. ^eizing my .distracted mozo by the shoulders* she 
forced him on his knees, and, surroundéd by all the wpmen of the 
family,:vowed to tHeuplifted saint three masses, the cook on her 
part a penance, and my servant a.mass likewise, if. the. stolen goods 
were recovered, besides scores. of Pater.Nosters, dozens of Ave 
Marías, ¿cc., &c. Having done, this, as she told me when giving a 
history of the affair, her heart became calni ;. the blessed child of 
Atocha had never deserted her, á lene widow, with.onV.a buéUada 
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of two iiundred cattie to - depend upon, and her husbaod killed 
bj the barbaros,; aod she felt aasuród that, by the saint's ^means, 
the tbinga would be recorered. <«The scandal/* she said, **the * in- 
famia* of the robbery taking place in her house P' and a stranger^ 
toot to be plundered, ** lejos de su patria y sus amigos; ay que 
lastima, que infamia !"-^£ir from his country and bis friends ; what 
an atrocity !- 

The prefect, Don Augustin, wsa soon on the scent; oire man 
was afaready suspected, who had been seen in front of the house 
late on the night of the robbery, and, passing by frequently, 
had attracted the aUention of roy patrona. My mozo, pistol in 
hand, went to the house . of this man and coUared him, and 
when I arrived had ahready lodged him in the calaboza. Two 
others were shortly after taken on snspicion of being accom- 
plices. 

<« No hay cuidado-~there is no fear," said Don Augusttn ; «« we'Il 
get every thing back; I bate put then> to the torture, and they 
have already confessed to the robbery." 

My servant, who witnessed the operatíon, said it was beautiful 
to see the prefect screwing h confession out of them. Tbeir 
necks and fee( were placed in two diíferent boles, which, by means 
of a screw, were brougbt together until every muscle of the body\ 
and limbs was Jn a frightful state of tensión, and thé bonos almost 
dislocated. At length they divulged where.one trunk was conceaU 
ed, and then another, and after two or tbree faintings, one article 
after another was brougbt to light. In the interrals tíie prefect 
rusbed to me, wiping the perspiration from bis fóréhead. 

'» No hay cuidado, no hay cuidado ; we'll have éwerj thing out 
of them. They ha?e just now fainted oíf, but when- théy recover 
they shall be popped in again." 

At last every thing was recoTered but a small dirk-knife with a 
roother-of-pearl handle, which defied screwing, and I begged Don 
Augnstin not to trouble himself about it, as every thing else waa 
safe. But, •« No,*' he said, ^ No hay cuidado, no hay cuidado ; we'll 
have every thing out of them ; strangers must not be robbed with 
impunity in my prefecture." However, it took another violent screw^ 
and the poor wretch, with eyes starting but of his head, cried out 
at last to stop,, and puUed out of his pocket the missing koife, which 
he bad doubtless determinad to keep« on the principie of having 
** something for his money." 

The ichief deJinquent was the priostes nephew, and most of the 
stolen property was concealed in the reverend gentleman*» gai-den» 
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To do hini jastíoe, howerar^ the' padre was vety aetíre ni hi9 
attempts to recover my property, and Btood by húi neplww when 
uader tbe procesa of tfae acrew, to exhorC him t» coofeasioD, or 
adminbter extreme unction if it waa oecesaary. 

When erery thing had been broaght back, mj good oíd patrona 
rashed to me with el Santo Niño de Atocha, which abe begged of 
me to ki88, at the same time haogiog it in my room to protect 
it from another spoKation. Tfaat evening I waa sitting fit the tioor, 
•njoyiog a chat with the ae&erítaa de la caaa, and a cigarro, when I 
aaw a figure, or, rather, tb« trunk, of a woman, moving along on 
what appeared to be the stnmps of lega, enveloped in a clond of 
dnat, aa ahe alowly crept along the road. $be paaaed three or fonr 
tímea, going and retorning upward of a hundred yarda, and earnest- 
ly prayiag the while. •* Por Dioa," I aaked of one of the girto — 
'* for God's sake, what's this ?" 

*•£» Dolores, la coocinera'* — it*8 Dolores,, tbe cook-^performing 
penance^ waa the answer ; and her vow iastaotly recurred to me. 
The poor oíd body had vowed to walk so many hundred yarda on 
fcer knees in the pnbiic streets, repeating at the same time a 
eertaÜn number of Ave Marías, if the credit of the íamily was re*- 
atored by the discorery of the thief and the recovery of my property. 

I had a large pot of aoup kept alwaytf on the fíre, to whieh the 
balf-starved Americaas had acceas whenever they felt inclinad, and, 
as I waa sitting at the door, several of them pas^ed into the house, 
brnshing by the muchachas without thé usual <*con su ucencia," 
much to tbe indignation of the ladieaJ 

It is a general impreasion among the lower dásses in México, 
Riat the Americana are half savages, and perfectly uociTÍlized 
The apecimena they see in Northern México are certainly oot 
remarkably polished in manoers or appearance, being generally 
rough backwoodamen from Missoori. They g» by the ñame of 
«* burro8"-~jacka88es ; and have tfae repvtation of being inñdels who 
worship the devil, óce. I Waa trying to explain to my ¿m«]« frienda 
that the Amerksanr were & t&ry civilizad people, and a gieat por- 
tíon of them of the same religión as their own, but they acouted the 
idea ; the priesta had told them the contrary, and now they saw 
with their own eyes tíiat they were burros. 

" Ni saludan las mugerea!" indignantly^ axdaimed a dark beauty, 

«8 a concluaive urgument^-Hiiey do not even 8dute tfae women 

when they pasa— as, just at thatmoment, a Miasoorian, six feet high 

lu his mocaasons, stepped over het l|aad aa abe aat on the aill of the 
gMle. 
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*« Ni saludan las mugeres,'* she repeatod ; ** 70a see it yonnelñ 
Ah, no, por Dios, son barros, 7 0107 sin Tergflenzas'* — ^the7 are 
jackasses, and entire]7 withoat sharae. ««Válgame Dios, qae hom- 
bres tan fieros ¡'^•^what wild men the7 are ! 

In the northern part of México beds are anknown in tfae ranchos, 
and evén in the houses of respectable people. A species of raat- 
ress is spread upon the floor at níght, on which the sheets and 
mantas are laid, and in the da7time is rolled ap against the watU 
and, neatly folded and covered with a gaj manta,- forma a seltee^ or 
sofá.. Chairs are not uied, and at meáis the dishea are placed on 
the groand, and the gnests sit round in Indian fashion, and dip their 
tortillas into the dish. A triangular piece of tortilla is conyerted 
into a spoon, and soup even is eaten in this wa7. Spoons are sel- 
dom met with even in the honseaof the ricos, the use of the tortilla 
^ing universal. 

Q 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

liMTO CHHÓoqvflb— BÍ¥OiMo of Mezicaii fkHáie m M exican Sapi&e— ^KSH 
an Antelope S a nta Hoaáüa— Takeii fer a Spy^-Las Anima»— Los Sau- 
dnoft^Infian Miner— Iiegeod of the ^' Black Vem of Sombrerete^ — ^Hos- 
pitality (T)— ne Alazán — FogitiyeB from CMhixahna— Bernardo the BuH- 
fighter — In Sigfat of Ghihoaliua. 

Ov the 3d of November I left Guajoquilla, aoder tbe escort of 
ten thouaand blessinga heaped apon me by roy kind-hearted hoatesa 
and her family, and under the especial protection of the ^ holy in- 
fant of Atocha." We left after dark, as, on acconnt of the nove- 
dados, it was déemed not only pi^dent, but indispensable to safety, 
to travel in the night. About two in the morning I was riding 
along muffled in my sarape, for it was piercingly cold, and half 
asléep at the time, when I descried ahead of me seyeral camp-firea 
a little oíf the road. I at once eet them down as Indiana, as they 
had been seen the previous day between Gaajoquilla and La Re- 
mada, and instantly stopped the cavallada. Dismounting, I took 
my rifle, and approached to reconnoiter, creeping up to witbin a 
few yards of the fire, where lay snoring a picket of soldiers, while 
a large body lay bivouacked aronnd. I now remembered that a 
detachnient was ont, nnder the command of one Colonel Amen- 
daros, a noted matador de Indios, ibr the pnrpose of surprising a 
body of Indians which had passed the Conchos, and wonld probably 
retnrn by this ronte. Their anxiety to surpríse the Indiana was 
oFídent by the position they had chosen for their ambuscade, beiog 
bivouacked in the yery niiddle of the Indian road, and under a high 
ridge of hills, aver which the Indians had to pass, and from whence 
they could not fkil to discover their position. When I regained my 
horse, and pamed cióse to their fires, I saluted them with a war- 
hoop which threw the whole camp into a ferment. A little after 
snnrise we reached the rancho of La Remada, where was a de- 
tachment of troopa to proteet the people from the Indiana ; and we 
halted here to feed the animah, for two or three honra, after which 
wo renimed onr joomey to Saata Rosalía. Just before entAring 
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•he towo I kiUed «■ aiitelo|^.6 io tfa«.foád« Tlie «nmal ran to witb- 
«D a bwidred jarea of «y horse, wheo it «topped and ]ook«d at me, 
giviog me time le kooek it orer from «y saiádle^ 

Saota üetatta ts a little dirtj pkacev aad haa been aelected by tbe 
Govemor of €liitKiab«a •■ a fioiat to be defended «gamst the antici- 
|iated advaoee qf tbe Ainericaas. With tfais ebject tfaey were 
bnaiiy engaged tbfofriag «p wvUs rntá ¡Nvapeta, aad cuttiag ditches) 
bat all their work ceiii4 iiet eoo9«n it inte a tenable poeitioa. 

I ptit up itt tlie hcNue at «o Amerieatt who ha» a iittie •« diy.. 
Saoda*' atore ia tbe toim, maá m tbe mtdtHe of the oight was teaUed 
vp by a videat kaeekiag at the gate. Aa the mob had been talkiog 
of rereogteg themaetrea for the defeat tattatoed by the Mexicaa 
troopa at Meoterey the ecber 4ay, by aacklag tiie two anfortunate 
little atoiva betooging to AmerieaDa, my hosl tfaeaght hia time waa 
come, bot reaeking lo 4ie ga«e, cante to me to aaaiat ia dofeading 
the hooae. We therefiíM aanied afl tbe avma íoto the atore, aad 
placed tbem oa the eoontart whioh aeread aa a pwapet for oar 
bodiaob The door of tba ahep opeaed iato the atreet, aod tlebiad it 
we eovld hear the ekakluf qi- aw ai pda and other wariike aeiaeah 
Preaeatly a load koacfc, a«d « foiee exoh|iaMd, ioudly, «« Abra ht 
paerta." 

•*Q"MB «b7*' i aaked--Wha la üf Na antwer; bnt «Abra k 
puerta !"-*open tbe doar— waarapeaMd. However, iadiag that we 
paid ae atteatioa te the re^oeati anothav aammoaa waa tríed, witl 
the additiea of «« £a el aombre del generaW*^ the aame ef tha 
gaDerai-^wlM haa aant me^ hia ayadaata, t» apeak with the maater 
of thia haeaa." WMi thia«*apan aaaama*' we aobarred the door 
to the general*8 aíde*de-€ampt a fofoetoaa^ioohiog aadividnal with 
e normóos moatachea aod elatteríag aaber. 

'• Where," he aafced, ia an aathoritatire Yoiee, «< ia this American 
apy who entered the town to-day aad eoneealed himaeif in thia 
faoaae ?'* No aoawer. Qneaiion repeated with like effect. The 
nanataehed ,hero gríaned with rage, aod tarned to hia ibibwers) aay» 
Mg, '« You aee thia;" aod then, tnraing lo ua, aaid, «<It ia the gen- 
•aaTa ovder that m^my líMreiga^r ia thia hooaa immediately attend al 
bia qoarfeara, wfaena yoa wül aaa w ar for haiteríag a apy,'* tnraing to 
Iba aiaater of tbe h a a aa. 

Wa fpeedily doaaad a«r atotlMa^ aAd appearod at the henae of the 
general, who waa aitihig in a room waiting oor areivaU Withent 
waitiog íbr any explanation, I immediately presented my credentiahí 
aayhigr ^ üi tiene aaCedr má gaaaiaV mia paaepaertaa y carta de se» 
curidad,*' which, to the diaaatiafaotiaft el th# aya ia a< a , iftaa fh«» 
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aing at, he retnroad wíth a law bow, and muy apologiei for disturba 
iDg me at so late aa faoar* 

It happened to be the feaet of Las Animas, vhen money ia col- 
iected by thé priestB for the parpóse of praying soaia out of pnrga- 
tory, wtóch on thia day ie done by wfaolesale. If money is not to be 
had, the coUectors, uaaally cbildren, with little boxea which bare 
lióles in which the coin ia dropped, reeeive com op beana ; the con* 
íribution of my landlord beiog a conple of taltow caadlea, which, so 
doubt, were officaciona in gottiog aome nnhappy aonl out of ;aeveral 
yeara' pawn, and, perhapa, were naeful ia greasing the way, aa the 
donor remarked, to ihe exit of aome orthodox pelado* 

Leaving Santa RoaaTia on the 6th, we proceeded to Loa Sancilloa, 
a amall Indian village, the population of which i» entirely employed 
in mining on their own accoant. It ia aitnated on the Cooehoa, here 
a broad but afaaUow atream, which runa into the Del Norte above 
the presidio of that ñame : thia yillage ia thirty-shc milea from Santa 
Kosalia. The gambaoaoa, er independant minera, are a elaaa sni 
gtntris. Their gaioa depend entirely upon the bonanza, or the 
chance of atriking a rich veta, which» with their ayatem of grabbing 
and piekaxing at raadom, ia a rare eyént*. Still they work on, year 
after year, with the golden viaion of a bonanza ever before their 
eyea, which WiU at once raise them tá comparatiye wealtfa» and, 
atimulated by the hope, abañdon ali other labor for the apecolative 
toil of mining» Thna, ia these petty reales,* a aearcity of inroviaioBS» 
and eyea the iieceaaaries of life» ia Tery apparent The gambuci'^ 
{leaare glad to aell their piecéa of ore, and oven puré metal, for 
coin conaiderably leas than their rake ; and the traveler is freqoent* 
)y offered little 4vimps of ailver, and eren gold, ia ezohange for 
money or articlea of clothing* 

Id thia village there wae a largo, empty hacienda de beneficioa, 
fuU of scori» and droaa, which covered the floor in heapa, wiüi 
tttmble-doWQ furoaoea and.molding apparatua long diauaed. Here 
Itook up my abode, with the permiaaion of aaidd ludían, who, per* 
fectly naked save by a amall piece of lealther round hia loina, was 
auperiotending some amelting procesa in a furaaee in one comer 
^f tb^ building* There was abaadancé «f Topm for myaelf and 
animáis, who ate their corn out of the waiúiing-tnmghBi and my 
pupper waa cooked ón a. little fire of charcoal made on the graund, 
the oíd Indian joining me in the repaat, and telling me long atenea 

* Minea wexe, and are atiUeaUednaiU»-H»yal«*<Mnf, hite time oftb» 
flpaifflnla tfi<» pwp'»^ oUkéJBxmmu - . ...^^ 
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of the former riehes of th» mine, and the htiodred times that he 
had been oD the point of securing bonanzas. He was, he told me» 
the most sclentific man in the place, knew the probable valué of a 
lode at first stght, and was may aficionado a los beneficies — rery ex-* 
pert io the process of extrrcting metal írom ore. ^ There had been 
8 time when he made hts two and three dollars a-day, and ore was 
plentiftil ; bnt now the sierras were ñill of ««^ mala gente*' — demons 
ánd bad spirits — ^who snatched ont of tbeir fingers all the metal. 
He knew a monntain, where one had only to stríke his piekax and 
grnb üp TÍrgin silver at every Mow ; but it was presided over by a 
" demonio,*' whose heart was as hard as granito, and who changed 
the silver into lead when a gambncino make his appearance. 
Other sierras there were, he said, muy lejos — ^very far off — ^where 
he had been with his father when a boy, and procured mnch silver ; 
bnt, shortly after, the Indiana made their appearance in that country 
and killed all they fbund at Work, and they had never been revisited. 
Tierra mny rica y Ueoa de plata — t tery rich coantry it was, and 
full of silver. ' 

He had, he told me, in his youth worked in the mine of Som- 
brerete, and had eamed many a doHar in the bonanzas, of the cele- 
brated Veta Negra, the black vein (a lode of meta! which yielded an 
extraordinary quantity of silver). Hestayed* at Sombrerete nnttl 
this lode was worked ont, and the canse of its fiíilure he narrated to 
me in the following wonderfal story, which he related with the ut- 
most gravity and most perfect seriousness. His gesticnlations, and 
the solemn assevérations of the truth of the stoiy with which he 
frequently interrupted it, greatly amused me ; and perhaps no more 
appropriate lócale for the narration of such a tale could be found 
man the spot in which we then were sitting. In the large vaulted 
building, with its earthen walls covered with mold, and deep re- 
cesses, into which the blaze from the fire scarcely penetrated, the 
oíd Indian sat cowering over the fire, his sharp, attenuated features 
lighted up with animation as he narrated his story, stopping occa- 
sionally to put from his raouth and nose a cloud of tobacco-sraoke, 
and drawing round his naked figure a tattered blanket, as a cold 
blast of wind rushed through chinks in the dilapidated wall. In 
nearly these words he repeated 

Th« Lbosno of the Bulck Veiw op Sombbebxte (" La Veta 

Negra de Soicbrerete"). 

*" •» Ojala por los dias de oro !"— oh far the days of gold— sighed the 
oíd gambuoino : ** pero ya se acabó todo eso— but that is all over 
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now ; oi oro, ni plata hay — oeitber goM Dor silf er ia t» be bad dow-sk 
days for pickiog ar diggi(^. Fadasótoa, na raaa— Uttle bita wam grabo 
np bera^ and tbere ; pero $e atábó la vita mgra — bal the black vein^ 
the black ?ein ;. eada eata?— *wbere ia it ? Worked eat laog ago. 

«< I waa De eider tbao yomr worsb^ ki Ibosa daya^ and noy .bacb 
waa Btroo^ Yaigame qmdire «aailBainw i b«t i eeukl paak tbe or». 
Dímbly ÍB tbe mine and vp tbe abaft. /kjr and thei^ al werked witb 
a will, for it waa all Ixmatwa: day aller dajt meiHb afler month, year 
after year» tbere we w»re at Iba same oíd veía ; aod tbe more we= 
cnt ÍDto k tbe ricber it grew. Ay qpe plata i Oh wbal aihrer cam» 
eiit ef that oíd vein ! bteneo» n«o, pea ado ■■ wbit», rieb* aad beavy it 
waa>-««U eilvert all 9il«er. Fife bundred peaoa faertea I made ia 
one week» Qu$ hcrmmta tra aq%€Ua vtta mgraJ-^whaXh beautv- 
ful llttie vmn waa tb^t Uaak one ! 

** But yoar worsbip yawM, and my poer eld head lerna roand, 
wben it thinka o£ tbat lime. Puea^ aeOor* All Ibe nnoera (for 
tbere were no gambocinoa then) were makiog deJlara aa iast as they 
could, bat tbe more tbey got the more tbey waoled^ altboagh nol 
une of tbe lazieat but bad more tban be erer befare bad drea^medí 
of poeseasing* However» tbey were not aatisfíed, and all oomplain- 
ed becaijMe tbey did Dot atrike a ricber Tem tban tbe oíd veta negra, 
— aa if tbat waa poasible ! 

«« Tbe most dissatisfied of all the minera waa a Mttte defbrroeti 
man cailed Pepito, wbo did notbing b«t swear al und eurse bis bad 
lucki althougb he bad made enoiígh money to lasl Ihree of bis Uves ; 
aod the miserly style in whicb he Mved waa tbe by-word of everyr 
body. 

** However, whether it was from a bitterness of spirit cavsed by 
bis defprmity, or from genukie badoess of beart, Pepito was con* 
tinually grambling at the oíd Tein, caNing it by every opprobrious 
epithet wbich he coi^ld sommon to the eodof bis tengae, and which 
was enpugh to break tbe beart of aoy ?ein, even of iron. 

"One night — it was the fiesta of San Lorenzo^^aH the minar» 
were away in tbe town, for they bad agreed to give themselves a 
holyday ; but Pepito took bis basket and pick, and declared bis in- 
tentioa of rémaining to work : « for/ said be* * what time ha?e I for 
holyday, wben, with all my work, work, work, I ooly get enough 
out of that stony oíd vein to keep me in frijohtos, withont a taste of 
pulque,, since — quien sabe ? — ^how long ago ? Maldita tea k vet%» 
digo yo—curse such a vein, say I !' 

*< Válgame Dios ! — ^this to the black vein, tbe black Tein of Som« 
brerete !** apostropbized the oíd gambuctuo. 
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*• Now your worship ktiowi, of course (bat quien sabe ? for íbr- 
•ignera are great fools), tliat oTory mine has its metal-king, its miníi* 
padre, to whom all the ore beloogs. He is, your worship knovrs, 
Bot a man, ñor a womao, bat|i spirit — and a very good one, if he ia 
not crossed or annoyed ; and Vhen the minera curse or quarrel at 
their Work, he often cuts oíf the vein, or changos it to heavy load 
or iroo ; but when they work well and hard, and brmg him a good 
stock of cigarros, or leave him in the gallery, when they qnit the 
mhíe, a little bottle of pukiae or mezcal, then he often sends bo- 
nansas, and plenty of rích ore. 

" Well, every one said, when they heard Pepito's determinatioa 
to remain alone in the mine, and after he had so fouUy abused the 
eelebrated veta negra, • Válgame ! if Pepito doesn't get a TÍsit fromí 
padre-mina to-night, it's because he has borrowed holy water or a 
rosarioncito from Father José, the cura of Sombrerete/ 

•• We were all going to work again at midnight, but the mezcal 
was so good that none stirred frora jfche pulquería bng after that 
hour. I, howoTor, shouldered my pick and trudged up the hill to 
the shaft, first waking up the watchman, who lay snoriog at the 
gato of the hacienda, wrapped in^ hia sarape. I took him with me 
to the mouth of the shaft, that he might lower me down in the 
basket; and down I went. When I got to the bottom I called to 
Pepito, for, knowing he was working there, I had not brought a 
lantem, but heard notíiing safe the echo of my own Toice, sonnding 
hollow and loud, as it vibrated through the passages and galleríes of 
the mine. Thinking he might be asleep, I groped my way to where 
we had been working the great lode in the morning, tiiinking to 
find him in that direction, and hallooing as I crept, but atill no an- 
swer; and when I shouted •Pepito, Pepito, onde esta?* — where 
are you ? — the echo cried, jeeriogly, * Onde esta ?' 

•* At length I began to get fríghtened. Mines, every body knows, 
are full of devils, and gnomos, and bad spirits of every kind ; and 
here was I, at midnight, alone, and touching the • black vein' which 
had been so abused. I did not like to cali again to Pepito, for the 
echo fríghtened me, and I felt assured that the answer was made 
by some nnearthly voice, and carne direct from the lode of the veta 
negra, that we were working. I crept back to the bottom of the 
shaft, and, looking up to the top, where the sky showed no bigger 
than a tortilla, with one bríght star looking straight down, I shouted 
for the watchman to lower the basket and draw me up ; but, holy 
mother ! my voice seemed to knock itself to pieces on the sidos of 
lile shaft aa ü struggled up, and when it reached the top moat have 
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beflo ft whisper. I sat down and fairly cmd, wbea a load aboat 
of ianghtor ratUed along Üie galleríea) and broke ai h were Qp tho 
ahaft ; I trembled like quicksilvar, aad heavy dropa of perspiratíoo 
dfopped from voy forehead to the ground. Thare waa aootlier 
ahout of langhter» and a yoice eried oat— 

<« • Come here, Mattías, come here.' 

•• • Wfaere, moat wooderful aellor 7* I asked, thíftking ít as well to 
be respectfal. 

•* • Here, here to the black Tein, the <4d leadeo, uaeleaa veio,* 
críed the Toice, mockíngly ; and I thonght with horror of the aboae 
íl had that day received. 

«* Half dead with fear, I crept atong tí» gallery, and, tamÍDg aa 
abrupt angle, carne opon the lode wehad been workiog. Ave María 
parísaima! what a aight met iny eyea! The gallery aeemed a 
mass of fire, yet there waa no biaze and no heat. The rock which 
eontained the vein of ore, and the ore itaelf, were like aoiid fire ; 
and yet it waan't fire, for there waa no heat, aa I aaid, but a glar» 
ao bright that one conld aee away into the rock, which aeemed to ex- 
tend milea and miles ; and every grain of qnarts, and even the smallr 
est partióle of land, of which it was compoaed, was blazing with light,- 
and shone aeparately like a miUion diamonds knoeked in one ; and yet 
the eye aaw milea into the bowela of the earth, and every grain of aand 
waa líiua lighted up. Bnt if the atone, and the grít, and the aand were 
tfana fiery bright, and the eye acorched to look upon it, what worda 
can describe the gfitter of the vtin^ now of aparkling silver, and 
white, aa it were, wUih flame, but over which a hlack hlush now 
and then abot, and inatantaneously diaappeared ? It wanted not 
thia, bowever, to teU me that í waa looking at the endiosa veta 
negrat the aeorned, abaaed black yein, which tbrobbed, milea and 
miles away into the earth, with virgin silver, enough to aupply the: 
world for worlds to come. 

*««Ha, ha, ha!' roared the voice; «the oíd Udden, useless mn. 
Where's the man that can eat all thia ailver'a worth. of frijolitoa ? 
Bring him here, bring him here.' And forthwith a thonsand little 
aparkling figurea jumped ont of the scintillating rock, and, apringing 
to the ground, ringtng like new-coined peaos, they aeiaed upon the 
body of Pepito, which I h%á not till now observed, who lay, blue; 
with fear, in a comer of the gallery, and, lifting him on their shoul- 
ders, brought him in front of the silver vein. The brightness of the 
metal acorched hia eyea, which atill conld not, even in hia fear, re» 
abt feaatiog on the rícbneaa of the glittering lode. 

«••Bonanuí «na bomuuial' ahonted the eoraptured mineri fort 
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g«ttÍDg h¡0 BÍtuatioD, and the preseiice he was io, for the figure (íf 
figure it can be caUed, which waa like a mist of silver fire) of the 
padre-mina — Üie miiie-kinrg — ^waa now seen sUtiog in state on the 
top of the yeiti. 

«i «Bonanza !' afaouted the same voice^ deríeively ; * bonanza, from 
an oíd leaden, tueleés vein /' repeating the terms which Pepito had 
used in abufling it. « Where's the man can eat this s¡lvér*B worth 
offrijolitoflt' 

<• < What does he deserve who has thus élighted the Bilyer-king V 
•Tum him to load, lead, lead!' answered the voice. »Away with 
him then.* 

<«The thousand sparkKng sílverinea seized the struggUug miner. 
* Not lead, not lead,* he shouted ; • any thing but lead !' But they 
held him fast by thé legs, ánd bore him opposite the lode. 

•* The rock sparkled up into a thousand times more brilliant cor* 
nscations than before, and for an instant I thought my eyes would 
have «burned' with looking at the silver >ein, so heavenly bríght it 
shone. An instant after a Toid remained in the rock; a horrid 
black void. The Fein had disappeared, but the rock itself was still 
as bríght as ever, all but the blaok opening which yawned from oat 
the brightness; and oppoeite this stood the thousand silverines, 
bearing the body of the luckless gambucino. 

«« * Uno, dos, treSy* shouted the ratñe-king ; and at the word * tres' 
— wlth a hop, skip, and a jump — ^right into the gaping hollow sprung 
the thousand silverines, with the luckless niiner on their shoulders, 
whose body, the instant that his heeis disappeared into the opening, 
with these vei*y eyes, I saw turned to lead. 

«* Santa María ! then all became dark, and I fell senseless to the 
ground. 

«< When I recovered'a líttle, I thoUght tó my&elf, now will come 
my turn ; but, hoping to conciliate the angry mine-king, I sought, in 
the breast of my shirt, for abottle of mezcal, which I remerabered I 
had brought with me. There was the bottle, but witliout a single 
drop of liquor. This puzzled me : but when I called to mind th^ 
fiery spectacle I had just witnessed, I felt no doubt but that the 
liqaor had been dried up in the bottle by the great heat, 

** However, I was not roolested, and in a short time the miners 
returned to the work, and, finding me palé and trembliog, called me 
tonto, boracho^— drunk and mad* We proceeded to the lode aud 
grubbed away, but all we succeeded in picking out were a few 
lumps of poor lead-ore ; and from that day not a dollar's worth of 
8il?er was éter drawn from the famous «black vein of Sombrerete.* *» 

A* 
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Od the 6th we made a sbort day's journey to San Pablo, a Uttl» 
towQ on a confloent of the Conchos, ín the midat of a marshy plaior 
Arrived in tbe plaza, I had dispatched osy serrant ín seareh of ai 
corral, and was myself taking care of the animáis, wban a caballero^ 
carne out of a honse in the square, and wery politely iavited me te take 
up my quarters with faim for the night, and place the voiilada ta bis 
stables. This oífer I gladly accepted, and was presently showa iota 
a large, comfortable room, and, moreover, inyited jto dinner with my 
entertainer and bis frienda* The dinner waa served on a tahle-'«an 
unusual luxury ; but knife, fork, or spoon, there was nooe. Before 
commenciog, at a signal from bis master, the' mozo in attendaoc^ 
said a long grace, at the conclnsion of which every ooe crosaed him- 
self devoutly and fell to. One large torobler of water was placed 'vx 
tbe center of tbe table, bnt tbe cnstom ia not to di^iok nntilí the meal 
is íioisbed ; so that, if a stranger laya hold of the glass during dianer, 
he is instan tiy stopped by tbe hoat, who telJs him m q^e viene otra 
cosa,*' that sometbing else is coming. 

Tbe next morning I was in tbe act of making a r&ry long entry 
in my note-book, to the eífect that at last I had met with bospi- 
tality in México, wben the mozo, presented himself with a bilí of 
yesterday^B entertainment : seis reales por la comida— dinner, sis. 
ríala — and out carne the leaf of my memor«J9dum-book» al instante. 

In Guajoquiila I had been tempted to purcbaae a very beautiful 
<* entero," an alazán, or a blood cbestnut stalUoo, with long, ñowing 
tail aod mane, and a perfect specimen of a Mexican caballo de 
paseo ; tbe most showy and spirited, and at the same time most per- 
fectly good-tempered animal I ever roonnted, and so well trained, 
that I frequently íired at garae, resting the^ rifle on its back, witbout 
its moving a ranscle. It had traveled, witbout sboes, and over a 
flioty road, from Guajoquiila, and had beoome so sore-fopted tbat I 
feared I should be compelled to leave it behind me; bnt bearing 
that there was an American blacksmith in San Pablo, I paid him a 
▼isit for tbe purpose of getting him to shoe the alazán; but unluck- 
ily he had no sboes by him, ñor tbe wberewitbal to make a set. 
Strange to say, that although at this tioae tbe horse wab so lame 
tbat I feared be had fonodered altogetbei^ before reaching Cbibua- 
búa, and over a very hard road, his feet entirely recovered tbeir 
soundneas, and tbe next day he traveled witbout tbe sligbtest dif- 
ficulty. 

On tbe 7th, leaving San Pablo, I met a caravan of wagons from 
Chihuahua, with a number of officers and families, who were leav- 
ing tbat oity from fear of tbe Americana, who were reported to be 
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on their way to attack it. Among the party was the celebrated 
Andfilucian matador Bernardo, who with his troop of buU-fighterp 
had been lately attacked by the Indiana, and nearly all of them kill- 
ed — himself escaping after a desperate sword-figfat and many severe 
.woonds. We passed the Cafiada, a deep ravine, through which 
runa a smaU stream, and where are the mina of an Indian fort. It 
Í8 dreaded by travelers, as here the Indiana attack them from be- 
hlnd rocka, withoot exposure to themaelvei. lo the Caflada we met 
a coaple of prieats, with aeTeral papila, on their way to Dorango 
coUege; they were all weR monnted and armed. Shortly after 
pasaing the deaerted rancho of Bachimba, we met a general with hia 
eacort, «^maklng himaelf acaree'* from Cbihnahna; and aa they 
were in the act of encamping, and Dot wiahing to réttain in the 
neighborhood of the pilferíng aoldados, I rede on, akhongh it was 
then annaet, and encamped aeteral milea. beyood, where, vnluckily, 
the atream waa dry, and no water procarable. 

Tfa« next morning, at snnriie, we atarted for Chihuahua, eroaaíng 
a pHiin abounding with antelope, ánd reached Ihat eity aboat two 
o'cloclu The iirat appearance of the town from a oeighboring hill ia 
extremely pictureaque, ita white houaea, church-apirea, and the avr- 
rounding gardena, aífording a pleaaing conti'aat to the barren plain 
which aurrounda it. I waa moat hoapitably received by an EngKah 
family reaident in the town, who had the excluaive management of 
the mint and the nameroua minea in the neighborhood. In thia re- 
móte and bat aemi-civilized cíty^ I waa aurpriaed to ñtká that they had 
aurronnded themaelvea with all the comforta, and many of the luxQ- 
riea, of an Engliah home; and the kindneaa I here experienced al- 
rooat apoiled me for the hardahipa and prÍTatíona T Biet with in my 
•ubaequent joomey. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OUbnahoft— Tndei**-Ixidiaii Atta ck i- Mmmotp oí IndisiM-^Herrid BarUr 
' ity— -OAme-*lMeoti--«Th0 Zacate ro ■ fl iurn bt-^Megqiüte-^Wiint of TreM 
— 'In^rBsioii cf AMwriwiiM "The Oararana— Mezioan Bioort— Sacratneinto. ^ 

Chihuahua, the capital city of tfae atete or departmeat of that 
Bame -waa built toward tbe cióse of the aoventeenth ceatury, aad 
tberefore cao not boast of aocb aoliquitj oven aa the more reooote city . 
of Santa Fé. Ita populatíoo ia betweeo eight and teo tbouaaod per* 
maneot iohabitaats ; althoagh it ia the resort of many straogers firom. 
New Mexioo, Califoroia, aod Sooora» Tbe catbedral, whieh ís 
coofidered by the American traders ooe of the fioest strncturea ín 
the world, is a large bnilding in no style of architeoture, bat with 
rather a bandeóme fa9ade, embelliehed with statuea of the twelfe 
apoBtlea. 

Opposite the principal entrance, ovar tbe pórtala which form oae 
side of the sqoare, were dangling the grím scalpe of oae hundred 
aad aeventy Apachea, who had lately been most treacheroualy and 
inhvmaaly botebered by the Indian honters in the pay of tbe átate* 
Tbo Bcalpt of men,. wom^nf and children were brought into the 
town in proceaaion, and hnng as trophies, in thia conspicuona aitua* 
tion, of Mexican valor and homanity ! 

The nnfinished convent of San Francisco, comnenced by the 
Jesnits prior to their expulsión from the coantry, is also a conspicn- 
ous mass of masonry and bad taste. It is celebrated as having been 
the place of confinement of the patriot Hidalgo, the Mexican Hamp- 
den, who was executed in a yard behind the building in 1811. A 
raonument to bis memory has been erected in the Plaza de Armas, 
a pyramid of stone, with an inscription eulogistic of that one bonest 
Mexican. 

The town also boaats a Casa de Moneda^ or mint, nnder the man- 
agementof an English gentleman, where silver, gold, and copper are 
coined, and an adnana, or castom-faoose. An aqueduct convoya 
water to the city from tbe neigbboring stream, the work of the 
former Spanish government: it is small, and badly coostrncted. 

The shops are filled with goods of tbe most paltry description. 
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broaght mostly frono the Uoited States by way of Santa F6« Thé 
cottoD goods calíed *• domestícs'* in thé United States are, howeFer, 
of good quality, and in great demand. Traders arríving in Chihna* 
boa eitber sell thelr goods in balk to resident merchants, or, open- 
ing a store, retaiJ them oo their own accoant ; but the latter tíiethod 
occasions great delajr and inconvenience, the payments being made 
in copper and small eoins, which it is difficult to eiíchange for gold, 
and are not current oat of the state. 

The trade betweeo the United States and Santa F6 and Chihua* 
hua presenta a enrious feature in international corniheree. The 
capital embarked in it must exceed a milfíon of doJIars, which, how* 
ever, is subject to great risks, not oniy on account of the dangers to 
be apprehended in passing the vast prairies, both from Indian at* 
taeks and the -losa of animáis by the severity of the climate, bat froitt 
the uneertainty of the laws in (orce in the remóte departments of 
México with regard to the admission of goods and thedaties exacted 
on them. 

It appeacs that in the ««port" of Santa F6 the ordtnary derechos 
de arancel^ or customs dnties have been laid aside, and a new tariflT 
sobstitvted, by the late Oorernor Armijo, who, instead of lerying 
the usual ad valorera dnties on goods imported from the United 
States, established the system of exactlng dnties on *• wagon-loade^^* 
witbout reference to the nature of the goods contained in them* 
«ach wagón paying ñre hundred dolían, whether large or smalL 
The iojastice of suoh an impost was apperent, siñce the merchant, 
who carried an assortment of rích and valuaÚe goods into the in-> 
terior of the country íbr the íair of San Juan and the markets of 
the capital and largor cities, paid the same duty as the petty trader 
on bis wagon-load of trampery for the Santa F6 market. 

Moreoyer, tlie revenae of the customs must have sufféred in ao 
equal ratio, for the tráders, to avoid the dutíes, crowded two or more 
ot^inary wagon-loads into one hnge one, and thus saved the dnties 
oo two wagons. Notwithstanding this, however, the system still 
preyails, roaoh to the dissatisfactíon of those who, tn the íbríner state 
of things, eoald, by the skillfal appitcation of a bribe, pass any 
amonot of goods at almost nominal expense. 

The state of Chihuahua produces gold, stlrer, copper, iron, salt- 
peter, écc. ; indeed, ít is productrre in mineral weaJtíi alone, for the 
soil is thin and poor, and there is erery where a great scarcity of 
water. It is, raoreorer, infested with hostile Indians, who ravage 
the wbole conntiy, and prerent many of its most ralnable mines 
fiom being worked.. Thése Indians are the Apaches, who inhobit 
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tbe ridges and plaÍDs of the Cordillera, the Sierra Madre on the 
weat, and the tracU betweeo tíie Cooehos and Del Norte oo the 
eaat, while icattered tribea roam over all parta of tbe átate, cemniil» 
tiog devastationa on the ranchoa and haciendaa, and depopotetiog 
tbe remote yilhigea. 

For the parpoae of canryiag on a war againat Ibe dariog «avagea, 
a apecies of compaoy waa formed by the Chihuahuenoa, with a 
capital raised by aubscription. The compaoy» uader the auapicea 
of the governmeot, offered a bounty of ñííy doUara a aca&p, aa ao 
ÍDducement to people to uodertake a war of exterminatioD againat 
tbe Apachea. Ooe Pon Santiago Kirker, an Iríahiiian« loag reaH> 
dent ÍD Mexioo« and for many yeara a trápper and Indias trader in 
the Far Weat» whoae exploita in Indian-kiUing would fiU a volnme» 
waa placed at the head of a band of aome humlred and fífly meD» 
includiog ae?era] Shawnee and Delaware Indiana, and aent en cam* 
pafia againat tbe Apachea. The froita of the can»paign were the 
tropbiea I aaw dangling in front of the cathedral. 

In the month of Auguat, the Apachea being then •• en paa" with 
the átate, entered^ unarmed, the ▼iUage.of Galeana» for the purpoae 
of trading. Thii band, which conaiated of a huadred and aeventy, 
includiog women and children, waa nadar tbe command of a cele-i 
brated chief, and bad, no doubt, oommitted raany atrocitiea on the 
Mexicana ; bot at thia time tbey had aignified their deaire for peace 
to the government of Cbibuahua, and were now tradtng in góod 
fajythf and under pretection of tbe &ith of treaty. Newa of their ar- 
rival having been aent to Kirker, he immediately forwarded aeToral 
kega of apirita, with which they were to be regiúed, and detained ia 
tbe village until he could arriFe with bia band. Qa a certain day, 
about ten in the morning, the Indiana being at the time drinking» 
dancing, and amuaing themaelvea, and unarmedt Kirker aent forward 
a mesaenger to aay that at anch an hour he would be títere. 

The Mexicana, when tbey aaw him approach with hia party, aud-^ 
deoly aeized their arma and aet upon the unfortanate Indiana, who, 
without even their knlvea, attempted no reaiataace, buti throwing 
themaelvea on the ground when they aaw Kirker'a men aurronnding 
tbera, aubraitted to their iate. The ipfuriated Mexicana apared 
neither age ñor aex; with fiendiah abouta they maaaacred tbeir un- 
reaiating victima, glutting their long pent-np revengo of many yeara 
of peraecution. One woman, big with child, ruahed inte the church, 
claaping the altar and crying for mercy for beraelf and unborn babe. 
Sbe waa fblloweid, and feli piexced wi¿b a doaen lancea ; and then (it 
ia aJmost impoaaible to conceive aueh an atrocity, bot I had it frona 
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an ey^-witaesB oo tfaft spot oot two mottths afteír tbe tragedy) tfatf 
child was toro alive from the yet palpitating body oí its mother, first 
planged into the holy water to be baptued» and immediately ita 
braÍDs were dashed out against a wall. 

A hundred and sixty meo, womeii, aod ehildren wer^ slanghtered* 
and, with the scalps canied on polea, Kirker'a party entered Chihua* 
hua-*-in processioD, headed by the goveriUHr and príests, with 1>aDda 
of musió escorting them iQ triomph to the town. 

Ñor is this a splitary iastaoce of similar barbarity, for on two 
previoQs occasioiis partios of American tradera and trappers perpo- 
trated most treacberous atroeities on tríbea of the same oation on 
the rtver Gila. The Indians, on their part, eqnal their more civitized 
enemies in barbarity ; and SQch is the war of extermination carried 
on between the Mexicana and Apachea. 

But to retarn to Chihoabita. The state, whicb comprises an área 
of one hundred and se? en ' thouaand ñve hundred aad eighty-fonr 
aquare milea, contatos only one hundred and eighty thoosand iohab- 
itaots (aod this is probably an exaggerated estímate), or oot two 
iohabitants to the squaro mile. Of this vast territory not twenty 
square miles are nnder cultifation, and at least three fifths is utterly 
sterile and unproductive. Tbe city of Chihuahua is distant from 
México, in a direct lino, one thousand two hundred and fifty miles, 
and from the oearest sea-port, Guaymas, in tbe Gulf of California, 
over an almost impracticable country, six hundred miles. Tbos its 
ísolated position, and comparativo worlblessness to México are ap- 
parent. 

Chihuahua is a paradise for sportsmen. ][n the sierras and 
nountaios are ípond two apéeles of beara->*the common blaelí or 
American bear, and the griasly bear of tbe Rocky Mountaios. 
The last are tbe most numéreos, and are abundant in the sierras in 
the neighborhood of Chihuahua. Tbe carnero eimárroB^^Ae big-* 
horn, or Rocky MountaiQ sbeep^-is abo common on tbe Cordillera. 
Elk, black-tailed deer, cok-prieta (a largo speciea of tbe fiíllow deer), 
the oomnaott red deer of America, aod antelope, abound on all the 
plains and sierras. Of smaller game^ peccaries (javali)» also called 
cójamete, bares, and rabbita are eyery where numeróos; aod bea« 
vera are still fouod io tbe Gila« tbe Peces, tbe Del Norte, aod tbeit» 
trifontary streams. Of birds — ^the faisán, commonly called paiBano, a 
apéeles of pbeaaaot ; the^ qnail, or, rather, a bird betweeo a qoail and 
a partridge, is aboodaot: wbile every varíety of snipe and plover is 
found on the plaios, oot íbrgettiag tbe gruya^ of the crane kind, 
whose meat is excelleot. Thore are also two varietiea of wolf~>-tbe 
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whitOi or moQBtaii} wolf ; aod the coyote, or snmll wo)f of the plaios, 
wboae loog*contiaued maá melaiicholy howl is an invariable adjnnct 
to a Mexican iiígbt*eDcainpmeDt. 

Bat, perhaps, in a)l departments of natural htstory- the entornólo-» 
giat wonld find the plains of Chihuahua most proliíie in specimens. 
I have counted «eventy^five varieties of grasflhoppers and locusts, 
•oiae.of enormoiM size and moet brilliant and fkntastic colors. There 
18 also an insect peculiar to this part of México— 4it least I have not 
met with it ezoepting on the plains of Durango and Chihuahua, 
neitber have I met with mofe than ooe traveier wbo has obsenred 
iti aJthough it is most curions add wortby of attention. 

This insect is from four to sis inbhes in length, and has four long 
Itnd slender legs. The body appears to the naked eye to be noth-^ 
ing more than a blade of grass, without the sKghtest muscular action 
or "appeurance of vitality, exceptíng in the antenntt, which are two 
io number, and about half an inch in length. They move very 
slovrly on theír long legs, and resemble a blade of grass being carried 
by ants. I saw them seTeral times before examiniog thera minute* 
ly, thinlúng that they were, in fact, bits of grass. I heard of no other 
ñame for them thañ the local one of zacateroSt frota zacate (grass) ; 
and the Mexicans assert that, if horses or mules STvallow^ these in 
secta, they invaríably die.* 

Of bugs and beetleS there is endless variety — ^inclnding the cocuyo 
or lantern-bug, and the twantula. 

Of reptiles, these most frequently met with are the rattíesnake and 
copperhead, both of which are poiaonous. The scorpion is com-^ 
mon all over the repubUc, and its sting is sometimesíktai tochildren 
orí persons of iniammable temperameat. The cameleon abouodi 
ín the plains, a grotescfue, bnt harmless and ioefiénsive animal. ^^ It 
always assimilates its color to that of the soil where it is fonnd. The 
cameleon is the ««hortied frog*' of the prairies of America* 

Tho characteristíc shmb on the plains of Chihuahua is the mea- 
quite — a species of acacia, which grows tothe height of ten or tweive 
feet. The seeds, coñtained in a small pod, resemble tliose of the 
laburnum, and are nsed by the Apaches to make a kind of bread or 
cake, which is sweet and pleasant to the taste. The wood^ is ex* 
eeedingly hard and heavy.f This constantly-recurring and ugly 

* Since wríting the aboye, I fiad that tiúi insect is ñetíced in Clsvigño, 
who calis it, on the «ithoríly of Hernández, qnaiihmecatl, a Mexioan name^ 
therefoce it is probable that it is also fonnd in Soathem México. 

t From the mezquite exndes gum Arabio* 
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ehrub becoínes quite bd eyesore t^ the traveler passiog the mesqaite- . 
covered plaíos, as it is tfae only tbing in the chape of a treo seen for> 
hundredfl of miles, exceptiog here and there a sohtaiy álamo or wiK 
Ibw, which overhangs a spring, and wfaich inYariably givea a muñe to 
die rancho or hacienda which noay. geñeraliy be fonad in the Ticinityt 
df water. Thas, day afber day I passed the ranchos of £1 Sauz^ 
Los Saazes, Los Sanzilloa— >the willow, the wiUows, the little^wil-' 
lows — or El Álamo, Los Alamitos — the poplar, the little poplars*. 
The last is the only timber fonnd on the streams in Northern Mex-. 
ico, and bn the Del Norte and the Arkansaa it grows to a great 
Size. - ^ 

Chihuahua at this time was in a state of considerable ferment, on 
acconnt of the antícipated advance of the Ameñcans upon the city 
from New México. That department had been occapied by the o» 
withont oppositión, GoTernor Armijo and his three thousand héroes 
scatteríng before the barbarians of the north, as they please to caH 
tfae Amerícans, without firing a shot* A body of troops had now 
advanced to the borders of the department, and were known 4o be 
encampéd on the Rio del Norte, at tfae entrance of the •« Jomada 
del Muerto" — ^the dead man*s jouméy — a tract of desert, without 
wood or water, which extends nearly one hundred miles across a 
bend of the riirer ; and a joumey across which is dreaded by the 
Mexicans, not only on account of these natural diflieultíes, but from 
the fiíct of its being the haunt of numerous bands of Apaches, who 
swqop down from the sierras upen travelers, whof with their ex-» 
hausted animáis, have but little chance of escape. 

In rear of the American troops was the loog-expected aira 
vana of upward of two hundred wagons, destined for Chihuahua and 
the fair of San Juan. These, enteríng Santa F6 wtth the troops, 
had, of course, paid no duty in that port of entry, and it was a great 
object with tfae Govemor of Chihuahua tfaat they should proceed to 
that city and pay the usual duties to him, which otherwise would 
have been payable to the custom-house of Santa F^. The goveruo 
ment being entirely without funds, and anxious to raise and equip a 
body of troops to oppose the ad?ance of the Americana, the arríval 
of the caravan would have been most opportune, since, at the usual 
rate of duties, viz., five hundred dollara for each wagón, the amount 
to be received by the government would exceed one hundred thoa* 
sand dollars. 

However, the merehants, particnlarly the Amérieans, were relucid 
ánt to trust their property to the chances of Mezican honor, not 
-knowing hew they might be treated under the preaent circunuta^. 
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C0S of war ; and haTÍog neglected to profit by tbe permiaaioo of Gen- 
eral Keainey, who theo commanded tbe Unite^ States troops, to 
proeeed to their deatinatton, now, tbat that officer had advanced to 
Califoroia, aad the commaad had devolred on another* they were 
ordered to remato io rear of the troopa» and not to adrance ex* 
cepthig nnder their eacort. The comniaoding officer deemed it im- 
pradent to aJlow auch ad smoant of the aioewa of war to be placed 
io the handa of the enemy, to be naed against the Americana. That 
thi8 wap f ery proper under the circumstancea there coúld be no 
gaioaaying, bat at the aame time there waa a very largo amouot of 
propeity belooging to Engliah merchants and otfaera of neutral na* 
tiooa, who were anfferíng enormoua lotees by the detention of their 
goodfl ; and aa no official notifícation had been given of the hlockade^ 
of the frootier town of Santa Fé, this prohibition to proeeed waa 
eonsidered unjuit and arbitrary. My opinión, however, ia, that tho 
officer in comraand of the United States troops was perfectly josti- 
lied in the course he pursued, knowing well the uses to which the 
money thus obtained would haye been applied. 

In order to keep tbe enemy in ignorance of the átate of afiairs in 
Chihuahua, no one had been permitted to leave the state for some 
mootbs ; and when it was known that I had received a. carte bJanche 
from Don Ángel Trias, the governor, to proeeed where I pleased, I 
was from this circumstance invested with all kinds of official digni- 
ties by the population. As it was known that I waa the bearer of 
sundry dispatches from the governor to. the Americans, I was im- 
mediately voted to be commissionado on the part of tbe Mexican 
goveroment to treat fbr peace, or I was uñ coronel Yngles, bound 
to Oregon to settle the diíference respecting that disputed territory. 
The mysterious fact of aa Englishman traveling through the coun- 
try at suoh a time, and being permitted to proeeed " al norte,*' 
which permission their most iofluential citizens had been nnable to 
obtaio, was sufficient to put the curióos on the qui-vive : and when 
on the morning of my departure an ascort of soldiers was seen 
drawn up at my. door, I was immediately prometed to be *' some- 
body." This esoort— -save the mark !'*~consisted of two or three 
dragoons of the regiment of Vera Cruz, which had been several 
y «ara in Santa- Fé, but had run away with the governor on the ap« 
proaoh of the Americans, and were now stationed at Chihuahua. 
Their horses — wretched, half-starved animáis — were borrowed for 
the oocaaion; and the men, refoaing to march without aome previ 
■ion for Ihe road, were advanced their ««sueldo** by a patriotic roer- 
•haot of the town» who gato eaoh % handful of copper coing« which 
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they carefuUy tied np in the eoraers of tbehr sampes. Tbeir drew 
was origÍDal aDd uDiform (ip ra|^s). j One had oo a dirty broad-brim- 
med Btraw bat, anotber a bandlLercbief tied round bis head. One 
bad a portion of a jacket, aootber was io bis sbirt-aleeves, with over- 
alls, open to tbe winds, reacbÍDg a little below tbe knees» Ali were 
bootJess and unspurred. One bad a nisty sword and lance, anotber 
a giH) witbont a bammer, tbe tbird a bow and arrows. Altbough 
tbe Qjgbts Were piercinglj cekU ikey bad b«t one wretcbed* tat- 
tered sarape of tbe commonf st kiod betw^eo tbem» ^nú no jvtione 
of any descríption. 

Tbese were regulara of tbe regiment of Vera Cme. I maj as 
well bere mention tbat, two or tbree motttbs after, Colonel Doni- 
pban, with oine bundred ▼(rfaoteers, inarched tbrotigb Ifae state of 
Cbibuabua, defeatnig on ooe occaslon tbree tiiousand Mexicaos witb 
great slaugbter» and takiog tbe city ilsetft witboat losing eme man m 
tbe campalgti. 

At Sacrameato tbe Mexicaos iolrenobed tbMiiselves bebiad form 
idable breastworkst bating ten or twehre pieces of arttllery in bat** 
terj, and nnniberíng at least tbree thousand. Will it be believed 
tbat tbese miserable creatares were drÍTeo from tbeir posrtioo, 
and slangbtered like sbeep, by niño bundred niw backwoodsmem 
wbo did not lose ene nngU man |o the enconnter 1 



\ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Leave Ohihnaliti»— ConMing a Coyote— Kl Sanz-^Lone Ti ce L oa SanaiUoa 
— 'Death of tfae Alazan-^fincipil l a ii - E l Oarmen— *Oamzal-*Pre|iarmg » 
Feast — Manj a Slip, &c, — Fonntain of the Star — ^New Mexícat»— ^and- 

Mountain—- Arriye at El Paso. 

. "' ■ •* 

On the lOth of Nóvember I left Chibnahttft, bound for the capital 
of New México. Pasaing the Kancho del Sacramento» where a 
íéw months after the Misaooríaos alanghtered a host of Mexioaos/ 
we entered a large plain well covered wkh grasa, od wfaich were 
immense flocka of aheep A coyote lazity croaáed the road, and, 
atopping within a few yarda, aat down opon ita haunches, and cooDy 
regarded na as we paaaed* Panchito had had a íbar day'a rest, and ^ 
waa in íine condition and spirits, and I determined to try the mettle 
of the wolf; the leVel plain, with thé apríngy turf, oífenng a fine- 
field for a course. Cantering gently at first, the.coyc^é allowed idt 
to approach within a faundred yards before he loped lazily away ^ 
but finding I waa on his traces, he looked round, and, gathering him- 
self up, bowled away at fuU speed. Then I gave Panchito the apur, 
and, anawefing it with a bound, we were aoon at the atern of the 
wolf. Then, fer the firat time, the animal aaw we were in earn- 
eat, and, with a aweep of hia buahy tail, pnshed for hia life acrosa 
the plain. At the distance of two or three milea a rocky ridge was 
in aight, where he evidently aought to aecnre a retreat, but Panchito 
bonnded along like the wind itself, and aoon proved to the wolf that 
hia race waa run. After trying in vain to double, he made ene dea- 
perate ruah, npon which, liftin^g Panchito with rein and leg, we 
carne up and passed the panting beaat, when, aeeing that escape 
waa impoaaible, he lay down, and, with aullen and cowardly reaigna- 
tion, curiad up for the expected blow, as, piatol in hand, I reined up 
Panchito at his side. However, I was merciful, and allowed the 
animal to escape. 

At ten at night I arrived at the hacienda of El Sauz, belonging to 
the Governor óf Chihuahua, Don Ángel Trias. It waa inclosed 
with a high wall, as a protection from tfae Indinns, who, a ahort time 
before, had dostroyed the cattle of the hacieiidn, ñlling a wellin the 
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middle of the corral with tho oarcassea of slaogbtered sheep and 
oxeo. It was still bricked up* 

The next day we proceeded to aiiother hacienda, likewise caUed 
after the. willewa. Los SaaaiUoBv.. PaBstng a large plaio, in themidst 
of which Btood a looe poplar, wolves were contioually crossiog the 
road, both the coyote and the large .grayTaríety. I was this day 
moaoted^upoq the alazán which I had pnrchased at Guajoquilla» 
We were within síght of our halting-place for the night, wben the 
horse, which had carried me aU day without my haviog had re- 
Course to whip or spur, suddealy bagan to flag, and I noticed that a 
profuso perspiratioD had brokeo out on its ears and neck. I iostantly 
dismounted, and perceived a quiveríng in the flank and a sweiling of 
the belly. Before I could renioye the saddle the poor beast felt 
down, and, althongh I oponed a vein and made every attenipt to 
relieve it, it once notore rose to-its iegsrand, spinning round in the 
greatest apparent agoay, fell dead to the ground. 

The cause of its death was» that my senrant, eontrary to my 
orders, had given the animáis yoang corn the night before, which 
ibod is often fiítal to horses not accostomed to feed on grain« 

This rancho is sitoated on the margin of á lake of brackish water, 
and we found the people actual prísoners within its wolls, the gatea 
being closed, and a man stationed on the azotea with a largo wall-. 
piece, looking out Ibr Indians. At night a large fire wás kindled 
on the roof^ the blaze of which illuminated the oountry ñir and 
near. Not a soul would venturo afber sunset outúde the gate, 
which the major-domo, a (jrachopin, refused to open to aHow liiy 
s^rvant to procure some wood lór a fire to cook my snpper, and wé 
had to content ourselves with ene of corn-cobs, which lay scattered 
about the corrak 

On the 12th, passing Enciniílas, a Jarge hacienda belonging to 
Don Ángel Trias, we eocamped on the banks of an arroyo, runniag 
through the middle of a plain, walldd by sierras, where the Apaehea 
have several villages. This being very dangerons ground, we put 
out the fire at sunset, and took all preoautions against snrprise« 
The animáis fared badly, the grasa being thin and bomed up by ther 
sun, and wHat little there was being of bad quality. 
. The next d^y we reached the smaU village of £1 Carmen, and, 
caminng by a little thread of a rivulet outeide» of the town, were 
furrounded by all the loafers of the village. The night was very 
cold, and our fire, the fuel for which we purchased, was completely 
aurronnded by these idle vagabonds» At last, my temper being 
£[Ocaj oo| gC iPíli I W^tít «p to,the Jre,.Jtnd iaid, •* Señorea^ aUow 
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me to preseot 70a with thra« riato, wbích wUl enabl» yoa to pur» 
chase wood for two tires ; this ííre I witl be ebtiged to yon íf yon will 
«]]ow myself and fellow-traTelers te warm oaraelvee by, ae we are 
Tery cold ; aod lüso, with yoar kind permissioo, wish tó eook oar 
tuppers by it." This was eaongh for tlieio; a Mexicao, like a 
Spaniard, is very densitiFet and the hint went through them. Tbey 
immediately dispersed, and I saw no more of them the remainder 
of the erentog. 

Near £1 Carmen iü a pretty little etream, fringed with alamos, 
which rnns throagh a wild and broken countiy of sierras. Tbé 
p]ain«, generally about ten to twenty miles tn length, are divided 
írom each other by an elevated ridge, but there is no perceptible 
díAbrenee in tiie elevation of them froro Chihuahna to El Paso. 
The coad b level excepting in crossiag these rklges, and bard every 
where, except os the marshy platn of Eaeíailias, which is often 
inuadated. This lake has no ooClet, and is f^ by anmerous small 
atreanis firom the sierras 4 itt lengtli ie ten mifes by jthree in 
breadth. The marshy groond around the lake is co?ered with 
an álkaline effloreseence ealled teaeqnite, a snbstance of eonsiderablo 
valué. The water, impr»gnated with iaka, ia braékish and nn- 
l^eaaant to the taita, bul in tb^ raioy seM0n lotMts its disagreeable 
properties. 

On the 14th we trareled sixty milea, ané campad oa a bare plain, 
witbont wood or water, the nigfat being so dark that we were anable 
to reach Carrisal, althoagh it was but a few mHea distant from our 
encampiaenl. The next morniag we reached the lülage, where 
I ttopped tbe whole day, dvriog an e«traerdloary hoíiicane of 
Wind, wfaieh rendered tr»reliDg impossible. We had been . on 
short commons for two days, as the hungry escort had deFonred 
my provisiona, but here I resolved te have a feaat, and, setting 
aU hands to forage, en rotara we fonnd oar combined etforts had 
prodttced an impoaiog pile of several yarda of beef (for here the 
a»eat ia cut inte knng stripa and dried), oñions, ishües, frijoles, sweet 
corn, egga, ¿ce An «normons olla was proeai*ed, and every 
thiog was bandled peil-mell iato % eeasoned with pepper aod 
sait and chile. 

' To ivotaet the iré ñon the hmficnte that was Mewhsg, all the 
packs and sad^ea wera ¡nled raoiid it, aad ny aervaot and the sol* 
diers reKeved eaefa other in their v^^Hant wacch of the preetona 
ei»m|ioand, myaelf sttpermtendiog the procesa of eooking. Our 
appetitea, rareoons wüh a fast df twaaty-lbar hoürs, were in firstr 
rata ardor, bitt w» cbatoraúMid lliat th« por t\Mííé be leU «o the 
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fire until the amforf mess was f>erfect1y cooked. It was withío ati 
bour or two of snaset, and we had not yet broken our fast» The 
olla aimniéred, and a 0«vory steam pervaded Ibe air. The dragoons 
líeked tbeir tip«r wá theif &yea watered — ^never had they had such a 
feast ÍB penpeetÍTe ; for mys^f, I aever remoled my eyes fi-om the 
pot, and had Jntt reaolved that, when the poro in ray month was 
smoked oot, tibe puchero woold haré attained perfectfon. At length 
the raoment arrired : my moso, with a bla^ing sniíle, approached 
the iré, aad with guarded banda seized the top of the olla, aod 
lifted it froBB the ashes. 

** A?e Mana PtiríBsima ! Santlarilma Virgen !" broke from thé 
Itps of the drmgooBs ; •• Mil carajoa fV burst from the heart of the 
mozo ; and I snnk almost seoBelesa to the grouqd. On hftiDg the 
pot tke bottom feü out, and splash Went ereiy thing into the blazing 
fire. Valgaraer Diot! what a moment waa that! Stupefied, and 
bardly oreditíag oar aeaaes, w» gazed a| tiie barníng, frízzling, hiss- 
ing romnantf, a« dtoy were «consüming before onr eyes. Nothing 
wna reaeoed, and ovr «labórate feast was aimpMed intó a sapper of 
frijolea and ehUe eolorado^ which, aíler some difficülty, we procnred 
from the village. 

The nezt morning we started beíbre daylight, and at sunrise 
watered onr aninnla atibe little lake called Laguna de Patos, from 
the docks which freqnent it ; and at nñd-day we hálted at another 
í^nring, the Ojo de la Estrella-— «tar spríng^ — where we again water- 
ed them, at Un should be obltged to camp that night without water. 
We ehose a oamping-groond in a large piain covered with mezquite^ 
nUeb adbrded os a little fnel — now become very necessary, as the 
night» wer« píercingly cok!. As we had been nnable to procure 
pTQirisiooe ia Carrizalf we weot to bed supperless, which was now a 
▼ary «siial occarronce. My animáis snírered froní the cold, which, 
coaiiog as they did from the tierra caliente, they felt excessirely, 
particnlarly a Httie blood horse with an exceedingly fine eoat. I was 
obhged to shne my blaokets with this poor animal, or I belieTe it 
wonM hanre died in the night. 

JTaat at daybreak the next moming I was rídiog in ad ranee of the 
pai^ when I na»et & earalcade of horsemen, whose wHd costóme, 
painted fiícet, and arms eoneistíng of hows and arrows, made me 
tibbik at íirst that tbey wer» Indians. Oa theír part, they evidently 
did not know what to make of me, and halted, while two of them 
r«de íbcward to reoonaditer. I c^ickly slipped the corer aff my 
rifle, and advuiced. Seeiag my escort foIUming, they saw we wer» 
■mífo»; bol the^ oeavw fh^ approaehed me^ tfle more eertaia wtt» 
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I thttt Ihay were Apaches, for tiíey were all m ladian dress, and 
frightfally paioted. I waa as nearly as poasible ahootiog the fore* 
ipost, wben be exclairaed io Spaniph, ** Adioa^ amigo ! que nove- 
dades hay í" and I theo saw a namber of males, packed wkh balee 
aod barréis, behind him* They were Pjtsefios,, od fefaeir vay to 
Chihuahua, with aguardiente, raisins, and fruit ; and, shortly after 
passing themí I found in the road a large bag of pazae or raisios, 
which I pounced upon as a great prize^ and, waiting until the 
escort carne, up, we dismounted, and, sitting at the readside, de* 
voured the fruit with great gusto, as this was our aeoond day of 
banyan. This bag lasted for many daya» I found the raisins a 
great improvement to stews^ &g., and we popped a handfíil or two 
into every dish* 

At ten o*clock we reaehed a mnddy hole of water, entirely froeen 
— my animáis refuaing to drink, being afraid of the ice after we had 
broken jt. The water was as thick as pea-soup ; nevertheless we 
íilled our huages with it, as we should probably meet with nooe so 
good that day. Toward sunset we passed a most extraordinary 
mountain of loóse, shifting sand, three miles in breadth, and, accord<» 
ing to the Pásenos, sixty in lengtb. The huge rolling masa of 
sand is nearly destitute of vegetation, a8?e here apd there a hunch 
of groase wood half buried in the sand* Koild there is none, but a 
traqk across is marked by the skeletons and dead bodies of oxen, 
and of mnles and horses, which every where meet the eye. On 
one ridge the upper half of a human skeleton protruded from the 
saod, and bones of animáis and carcassea in every stage of decay. 
The sand is knee-deep, and constantly shifting, and pack-antrnate' 
have great diificulty in passing. After sunset we reaehed a dirty, 
stagoant pool, knowñ as the ** Ojo de Malayuca;" but, as there was 
not a blade of grasa in the vicinity, we were compelled to tum out 
of the road and search over the arid plain for a patch to camp in« 
At last we succeeded in finding a spot, and encamped, without woodt 
water, or supper, being the second day*8 fast. The next day, pass- 
ing a broken couútry, perfectly barren, we struck into Ahe valley of 
£1 Faso, and for the first time I saw the well-tímbered bottom of 
the. Rio Bravo del Nort<d. v Descending « ridge covered with greaae 
wood and mezquite, we entered the little village of El Paso, with 
its vineyards, and orchardst and WelWcultivated gardens lying akmg. 
the right bank of tl^e river» 

On enteriog the plaza I was immediately surrounded by « crowd^ 
fiar my escort had riddeab^efore me and mysttíied tbem with won : 
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enlighteo them as to my destioatíon or the object of my journey, 
they were faín to rest satisfíed with the egregious lies of the drn< 
gooos. Id the plaza was a little guard-house, where a ferocious 
captain was id commaDd of a dírty dozen or two soldados. This 
worthy, to show his importaoce, soDt a sergeaot to oFder my iostaDt 
atteDdaoce at the goard-roona. Id as mltoy words I told the astoo- 
ished raesseoger to tell his officer ** to go to the devil," to his hor- 
ror, sod the delight of th« surroDodiog crowd. The aaswer wad 
delivered word for wordt but I heard no paor^ from the mili- 
tary hero. My next visitor was the *^ prrefecto,'* who is an import- 
ant persoDage íd a small place. That worthy, with a digniíied air, 
asked, io a determioed tone, as much as to say to the crowd ** See 
^ow sooD I will learo his business,*' 

»* Por oode pasa usted, caballero?" — ^Where are you bOuDd? 

*♦ Por Saota Fé y Nuevo Méjico,'^ I aoswered. 

«« No, sefior," he immediately rejoÍQed, <* this can. not be permit- 
ted : by the order of the governor nOs one ia allowed to go to tho 
ncfrth ; and I must reqnest, moreover, that yon. exhibit yoar pass-. 
port aDd otber documentos." 

" Hi lo tieoe usted" — here you have it — I aosweredt producing 
a credential which at once caused the hat to fly from his head, and 
ao oñfer of himself, su casa, y^ todo lo quo tiene, a mi disposición—- 
his house, and all in it, at my disposal. Howevet, all his munificent 
offers were declined, as I had letters to the cura, a young priest; 
named Ortiz whose unbounded hospitality I enjoyen dnrÍDg my 
8tay. 

H 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Wvnt fieMlflBettt óf El Pm » F tgtíútf of Y^Uey— 4aoNkui 
TfMM^ny of a GnUto 'Leafy» El Paso-*Bagged Eioorfe*-^flixip oi Jlá» 
Gmiáe*~VáUfliy of the Bio 6vtnd<^Iiiá¡«D 8ig»— Dead Man's JoorneT^^ 
Animab nillbr from ThifBt-^yftteni of Platos— IVaden* Caasp— 'Huntiiig; 
-— Scaxt^ of ftxmBÍo na ' MiflaonriaM* Oamp— AmerícanB na Bol dic w 
Officera— Game— Indian Depredatioii»^-A Painter-^Torkey-faunting— Oa 
my own Hook— Males and Mule-packing 

Sx. Paso dei. Nortc, so cAlIed from tho ford of Chat rív«r, which 
¡8 here 'first struck and crossed on the way to New México, is the 
oldest aettlemeiit io Northern México, a misaion haTtog been estab* 
lished there by el padre Fray Augustin Kuiz, one of the FraDcis« 
can moDks who first visited New México, as early as the ctose of 
the sixteenth centary (abotrt the year 1585). Fray Ruis, in eom- 
pany w!th two others, oamed VeDabides aad Marcos, discovering in 
the natives a laudable dispositkm to receive the werd of Grod apd 
embraoe •• la santa íé Católica,** remaíned here a considerable timoy 
preadhing by signs toihe Indkrns, and mafcing many roiraculous con*- 
▼ersions. £ventua]ly, Venabides having returoed to Spain and 
giveo a glowing account of the rtches of the country, and the muy 
buen Índole — the very proper disposition of the aborjgines — Don Juan 
Oñate waa dispatched to conquer, take possession of, and govern 
the remóte colony, and on his way to Santa Fé established a per* 
manept settlement at £1 Paso. Twelve families from Oíd Castile 
accompanied Oñate to Nuevo Méjico to form a colony, and their 
descendants stiil remain scattered over the province. 

Several years aíV.er, when the Spanish colonista were driven out 
of New México, they retreated to El Paso; where they erected a 
fortifícation, and maintained theroselved until the arrival of re-en- 
forcements from México. The present settlement is scattered for 
about fifteen miles along the right bank of Del Norte, and contains 
fíve or six thousand inhabitants. The plaza, or village, of £1 Paso* 
is situated at the head of the valley, and at the other extremity is 
the presidio of San £leazario. Between the two is a continued liae 
of adobe houses, with their plots of gardeu and vineyárd. 
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The farm^ seldom eontain tiipre tlmn twenty aerea, each faniil^ 
Jiaving a sepárate house «ad plot of Inod. 

The Del Norte is damtned about a mile above the ford, and water 
Ifl cotiveyed by an €kcequia madre — inaio catmlt-^to irrígate the valley. 
Prom th» acequia* other smaller ooes braneh ont in mwéry diréietáoiu 
umil the laDd is intersected in etreiy part with dikes, and ia thnf 
reodered fertile and productive. 

The soil produces wheat, maize, and otlier graipa, and is admina» 
bly adapted to the growth of the vinot which is coltivated boro and 
yields abundantiy ; and a wine óf excellent ñavor is made frood the 
grapas. Brandy of a tolerable quality is also manufeotnred, and, 
under the ñame of aguardiente deJ Paso, is highly esteemed in Da- 
rango and Chihuahua. Under proper management wine-*maktng 
here might beconíé a very profitable branah of trade^ as the in< 
terior of México ts now suppJied with Frencb wines, the coast 
4>f which, owing to the long land-carriage ffom the aea-ports, is enor- 
mous, and wine might be made from the Paso grape equal to the 
best growthi of Fraoce or Spain. Fruits of aU kinds, comraon 
to températe regions, and vegetables, are abundant and of good 
quality. 

The river bottom is tímbered with cotton-woods, whic^ extead a 
few hundred yarda on each side the banks. The riv«r itself is here 
a small, turbid stream, with the water of a rauddy red, but in the 
aeason of the raías it is swelled to six times its present breadth, aad 
frequently overdows the banks. It is of fordable depth in almoat 
any part ; but from the constantly shifting quicksands and bars, ie al- 
ways difllcnk, aad often dangerbus, to croas with loaded wagpns. 
It abounda with fish and eels of large size. The houses of the 
Pasefios are batlt of the adobe, and are small, bat cleaa and neatly 
kept. Here, as every wfaere else in Nortliem México, the people 
are in constant £ear ef Indian attaoks, and, from the freqoent devaa- 
tatioQB of the Apaches, the valley has been almost swept of haraea, 
mulea, and cattie. The New Mexicana, too, diaguised aa Indiana, 
oíten plunder these aettlemeats (as occnrred during ray -vieit, when 
two were captured), and frecpiently accompaaied the Apaches in 
their raids on the átate of Chihuahua. «* Coaaa de Méjico.** 

At thia time the Paaefioa had earoUed themaelTea into a body of 
Iroops termed *« auxiliares^** aeven hundred strong ; but in apite of 
them the Apachea attacked a mulada at the outakirta of the town, 
;and, but for the bravery of two aegroea, mnaway alavea from the 
Cherokee nation, would have succeeded in carrying oñ the whole 
.berd ; tbia wta doríng my atay in this part of t^e coontry, One of tíM 
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herders was killed, bnt the negroes, when the anima]9 were already 
ín the hands of the Indiaos, seized their rifles aod carne to the 
rescue, succeediog io recapturing the mulada. 

At £1 Paso I found four Americans, prisoners, at large. They 
had arrifed here on their way to California, with a raountain trap- 
per as their guide, who, from soroe disagroement respecting the 
amount of pay he wás to receive, thought proper to reveoge himself 
by denouncing them as spies, and they were coosequently thrown 
into prison. It being subseqaeotly discovered that the ioformer 
had committed the most barefaced perjury, these men were re- 
leased, aod the deaouncer confined in their stead— quite an un* 
MexrcaD act of justice. However, as they had arrived uoprovided 
with passports, they were detained as prísoners, álthough permitted 
to go at large about the place, living, or, rather, existing, on charity. 
Their baggage had been taken from them, their animáis sold, and 
-they were left to shift for themselves. I endeavored to procure 
their liberty, by oifering to take them with me, aod gnai*anty their 
good cooduct while in the country, and aJso that they woold not 
take up arms against the Mezicans ; but this having no eífect, and 
as the poor fellows were in a wretched condition, I advised them to 
run for it, promising to pick them up on the road and supply them 
with the necessary provisión, and cautioning them at the same time 
-to conceal themselves in the daytime, traveling at night, and on no 
account to enter the settlements. They disappeared from £1 Paso 
the same nigbt^ and what became of them will be presently shown. 
- On the 19th I left the Paso with an escort of fifteen auxiliaresj a 
.ragged troop, witii whom to haré marched through Coventry woutd 
faave broken the heart of Sir John Falstaíf» Armed with bows and 
arrow^, lances» and oíd rusty «scopetas, and mounted on miserable 
•horses,' their appearanee was any thing but warlike, and far from 
-formidable. I did my best to .escape the honor, knowing that they 
would only be in my way, and of not the slightest use in case of 
Judian attack ; but all my protestations were attributed to modesty, 
and were o?erruled, and I was fain to put mys^f at the head of tha 
band of vaJiant Paseaos, who were to escort mo to the borders of 
the State of Chihuahua» One of them, a very oíd man, with a long 
lance which he parríed across his saddle-bow, and an oíd rusty bell- 
ipouthed escopeta, attached hiraself particularly to me, riding by my 
aide, and pointing out the points- — ^the mal puntos^-whence the 
•Apaches usually made their attacks. He had, he told rae, senred all 
through the War of Independence, ««y por e) Rey" — ^for the king 
'í^he added» re?erently doffing his hat at t}ie piention of the. kiog. 
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He was a loyalist, heart and sonl. «^ Ojala por los dias felices del 
rey no I" — alas for the happy time when México was ruled by a 
king! — was bis constant sighing exclamatíon. A doblón, with the 
head of Carlos Tercero, hung round bis neck, and was ever in bis 
hand, being reverently kissed évery few miles. He was, he said,* 
medio tanto — half crazy — and made verses, very sorry ones, but he 
would repeat tbem to me when we arrived in camp. 

LeaviDg £1 Paso, we traveled along the rugged, preeipitous bank 
of the river, crossing it about three miles above Üie village, and, 
striking into a wild, barren-looking country, again made the river 
abont sunset, and encamped in the bottom, nnder some very large 
cotton-woods, at a point called Los Alamitos — tbe little poplars — 
aUhough they are enormous trees. We had here a very picturesque 
camp. Several fíres gleamed nnder the trees, and round tbem lay 
the savage-looking PaseOos, wbile the animáis were pícketed round 
aboQt. Several deer jumped oot of the bottom when we entered, 
and OQ tbe banks of the river I saw some fresh beaver •* sign." 

Tbe noxt day, halting an bour at the Brazitos, an encampíng* 
ground so called, and a short time afterward passing tbe battle* 
ground where Donipban*B Missourians routed tbe Mexicans, we 
saw Indian sign on tbe banks of the river, where a considerable 
body had just crossed. A little farther on we met a party of seven 
soldiers returuing from a sucqessful hunt after tbe Americans wbo 
had escaped from the Paso. Tbese unfortunates Were sitting 
quietly behind their captors, wbo had overtakeo tbem at tbe little 
settlement of DoQana, which they foólisbly entered to obtain pro^ 
yisions. ^ 

Dofiana is a very recent settlement of ten or fifteen families, 
wbo, tempted by the ricbness of the soil, abandoned their farms in 
the valley of £1 Paso, and have here attempted to cultívate a smalí 
tract in the very midst of tbe Apaches, wbo have already paid 
them several visits and carried oif or destroyed their stock of cattle. 
The buts are built of logs and mud, and situated on the top of a tab* 
ular bluff which looks down upon the river-bottom. 

Tbe soil along tbis bottom, from £1 Paso to the settlements of 
New México, is amaziogly rich, and admirably adapted for tbe 
growth of all kinds of grain. The timber upon it is cotton-wood, 
dwarf oak, and mezquite, under which is a tbick undergrowtb of 
busbes. Several attempts have been made to settle tbis pi*oductive 
tract, but have all of tbem failed from tbe bostility of tbe Apaches. 
Shouid tbis department fall into tbe hands of the Americans, it will 
•oon become a thriving settlement ; for the hardy backwoodaxnaw, 
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irith hifl ax on one sliotilder and rifle on tha other, will not be de-^ 
terred by tbe savage, like tbe preseat panllaDiinoús ownera oí tbe 
■oil« from turaiog it to account. 

The next day we encamped at San Diego, the point wbere the 
traveler leaves tbe rivér and entera upon tbe dreaded Jornada del 
Muerto — <tbe journey of tbe dead man. AIl tbe camping and water* 
iqg-places oQ tbe river are named, but tbere are do settlementa, 
witb tbe exeeptioD of Doñana, between £1 Paso and Socorro, tbe 
first settlement in New México, a dtstanoe of two bsndred and fifty 
miles. 

Afi San Piego we aaw more Indian aigns, tbe conseqnence of 
wbioh was« tbat my eacort reported their horses to be exbausted 
and nnable to proceed ; ao, notbing leth, I gave tbem tbeir congé, 
and tbe next morning tl^y retraced tbeir steps to £1 Paso, leaving 
me witb ray two aerYaots to pass tbe jornada. I was now «t tbe 
edge of this formidable desert, wbere aikwg the road tbe bleacbing 
bones of mulos and borses testify to the daogers to be apprebended 
from tbe want of water and pesture, fuid many human booes like- 
wise tell tbeir tale of Indian slaugbter and assaolt. 

I remained in camp until noon, wben fbr tbe last time we led the 
animáis to tbe water and allowed tbem to drink their £11 : we then 
iDounted, and at a sbarp pace stmck at once into tbe jornada. Tbe 
road is perfectly le?el and bard, and over plains bounded by sierras. 
Palmillasand busbes of sage (artemisia) are scattered here and tbere, 
but the mezquite is oow becoming scarcó, tbe toro illa or screw-wood 
taktng ita place : farther on, thls wood ceases, and tbere is then no 
fuel to be met witb of any description. Large herds of antelope 
bounded past, and coyotes skulked along on their trail, and prairie- 
dog toWna were met every few miles, but their in mates were snug 
in tbeir winter-quarters, and only made their appearance to bask in 
the meridian sun. Sbortly after leaving San Diego we found 
water in a littlo' bole called £1 Perillo (tbe little dog), but our ani< 
mals^ baving so lately drank, would not profít by the discovery, and 
we burried on, keeping tbe pack-animals in a sbarp trot. Near tbe 
Perilk» is a point of rocks which abuts opon tbe road, and from 
which a large body of Apaches a few years since pounced upon a 
band of American trappers and entirely defeated tbem, killing 
severa] and carrying oñ'all tbeir animáis. Bebind these rocks tbey 
ürequently lie in ambusb, sbooting dowo tbe unwary traveler, whoee 
first ifitimation of tbeir presence^ is tbe puff of smoke from the rocks, 
úr tbe wbia of ao arrpw tbroiigb tbe air. Oa* of my mozos, wbo 
waa a New Mexican and kn^w tbe couutry well> wamed m# of the 
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dangers of tbis spot, Mid befbre pnsmg itt I bslted Úm mutiM and 
rodé oo to recoonotter ; but no Apache Inrked behiod: it, and we past- 
ad unmolosted. 

About midQÍglat we «Copped at the Laguna del Muerto — ík» dead 
roan'a lake-'-^ depreiaioa ia tha plaio, whicb in the raiaj seasón is 
covered with water, but was oow hard aod dry. We rested thj» 
animala bere fot half aa . hour, aad, ooUeetíng a faw armfula of 
artemisia attempted to maké a firé, for we were all boaumbed witb 
eold ; but tbe dry twiga bhuied brtgbtly for a minuté, and were in- 
aUDtly consomed. By tbe temporary ligbt it aflbrded us we dis- 
oovered tbat a kirge party of Indiaas bad paáeed tbe very spot but a 
Isw bonrs, and were. probabiy not far off tbat momeat, and, if so, 
Ibey wonld certainly be attraeted by our ftre, so we desisted in oor 
attempts. Tbe males and horses, wbieb bad traveied'*at a tery 
quick pace, were suífering, even tbus early, from want of water, 
and ray borse bit of tbe nedL off a hnage, or gonrd, wbicb I bad 
pfaiced on tbe gronnd, and whicb tbe poor beaet by bis nose knew 
to eontain water. However, as there was not a vestí ge of grass on 
tbe spot, after a balt oi balf aa hour, we again mouDted and pro- 
oeeded on ot^r jooroey, cootinuing at a rapid pace áil nigbt. At 
iunrise we halted for a coople of bours on a patcb of grass whicb 
aflforded a bite to the tired animáis, and about three iñ tbe afternoon, 
bad tbe satisfaction of reaching the river at the watering-place called 
Fray Cristoval, baviog perforroed tbe wbole distaoce of the jomada, 
of nioety-five, or, as some say, one bundred miles, in a little more 
tban twenty bours. 

Tbe phún tbroogb wbicb tbe dead roan's journey passes is one of 
A system, or seríes, wbicb stretch along tbe table-land betweeo tbe 
Sierra Madre, or main cbain of the Cordillera, on tbe west, and tbe 
amall mountain-chain of the Sierra Blanca and tbe Or^^anos, wbicb 
Ibrm tbe dividiog rídge between tbe waters of the Del Norte and 
tbe Rio Pecos. Tbrougb tbis Talley, fed by but few streams, runa 
tbe Del Norte. Its water, from the constant abrasión of the banka 
of alluvial soil, is Tery muddy and discolored, bat, nevertbeless, of 
excellent quality, and has tbe reputation at £1 Paso of possessing 
Chemical properties wbicb prevent diseases of tbe kidneys, stone, 
dcc., écc. 

Tbe White Monntain and the Órganos are stngularly destitate 
of streams, bot on the latter is iaid to be a small lake, in tbe waters 
of whicb roáy be seen the phenomenon ef a daily ríse and fall sira- 
ilar to a tlde. Tbey are also reported to abound in mioerals, but, 
from tbe fact of tbeae sierras beiog the biding-placea of Apaches, 
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they are never vísited excepting dnriDg a hostíle ezpedition againsk 
these lodians, and coDsequoDtly io these excursiooB but little op« 
portuaity is afforded far an examioatioo of the couatry. Tha 
sierras are also celebrated for medioina] herbs of great valué, which 
the Apaches* when at peace with the Pásenos, sometimes briog ia 
for sale. 

Indeed, from the accouots which I received from the people of . 
these moontains, I shoold judge them to be well worthy of a yisit* 
which, however, would be extreraely hazardooson account of the hos* 
tiUty of the lodians and the scarcity of water. Their formatioo is appa* 
rently volcaoic, and, jadging from the catare of the plains, which ia 
viany places are strewed with yolcsDic snbstances, and exhibit tho 
blufis of tabular form, composed of basaltic lava, known by the oame 
of mesas (tables), the valley must at one time have been subjected 
to volcanic ageocy. 

Staymg at Fray Cristoval bat ooe oight, I pushed on to the ruina 
of Valverde, a long-deserted rancheria, a few miles beyond which 
was the advanced post of the American troops. Here, encamped 

00 the banks of the river in the. heavy timber, I found a great pór- 
tico of the caravan which I haye before mentioned as being en 
route to Chihuahua, and alsp a surveying party under the command 
of Lieutenant Abert, of the United States Topographical Engineers. 
Being entirely out of provisions, and roy camp hungry, the next 
morning I mounted my hunting-mule, and crossed the river, which 
was partially frozen, to look for deer in the bottom. Thanks to my 
mulé, as I was passlng through a thicket I saw it prick its ears and 
look on one side, and, foUowiog its gaze, descried three deer stand- 
ing under a tree with their heads turnad toward me. My rifle was 
quickly up to my shoulder, and a fine large doe dropped to the re- 
p(Hrt, shot through the heart. Being in a hurry, I did not wait to 
cut it up, but threw it upon my mulé, which I drove before me to 
the river. Large blocks of ice were floating down, which rendered 
the passage difficult, but I mounted behiod the deer and pushed the 
mulé into the stream. Juat as we had got into the middle of the 
current a large piece of ice struck the mulé, and, to prevent itself 
being carried down the stream, it threw itself on its haunches, and 

1 slipped oVer the tai!, and head over ears into the water. Rid of 
the extra load, the mulé carried the deer safely over and trotted 
off to camp, where it quietly stood to be unpacked, leaving me, 
drenched to the skin, to follow after it. 

. The traders had beeo lying here many weeks, and the bottom 
where they were encamped presented quite a picturesque appear 
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aace. The timber exteods half a mile from the river, and tfae cot- 
t0n-wood trees are of large size, without aoy uodergrowth of bush* 
efl. AmoDg the trees, in open apaces, were drawD up the wagpns, 
formed intaa corral or aguare, and cióse together, so that the whole 
made a most formidable fort, and, when fiÚed with some hundred 
rifles, could defy the attacks of Indiana or Mexicans. Scattered 
about were tents and shanties of logs and branches of every con» 
ceivable form^ round which lounged wild-looking Missourians, soma 
cooiiing at the camp-fíres, some cleaning their rifles or firing at 
targets — blazes cut in the trees, with á buU*s-»eye made with wet 
powder on the white bark. From morning till night the camp re- 
sounded with the popping of rifles, fíriog at marks for prizes of 
tobáceo, or at any living creature which presented itself. The 
oxen, horses, and mules were. sent out at daylight to pasture on the 
grass of the prairie, and at sunset made their appearance, driven ia 
by the Mexican herders, and were secured £br the night in the cor« 
rals. My own animáis roamed at will, but every eyening came to 
the river to drink, and made their way to my camp, where they 
would frequently stay round the fire all night. They neyer r.equired 
herding, for they made their appearance as regularly as the day 
closed, and would come to my whistle whenever I required my 
hunting-mule. The poor beasts were ^etting very poor, not haying 
had corn sioce leaving £1 Paso, and having subsisted during the 
journey from that place on very little of the coarsest kind of grass, 
They felt it the more as the^ were all accustoraed to be fed on 
grain ; and the severo cold was very trytng to them, coming, as 
they did, from a tropical climate. My favorito horse, Panchito, had 
lost all his good looks ; his once full and arched neck was now a 
perfect " ewe,'* and his ribs and hip-bones were almost protruding 
through the skin ; but he was as game as ever, and had never once 
flinched in his work. 

. Provisions of all kinds were very scarce in the camp, and the 
game, being constantly hunted, soon djsappeared. Having been in* 
vited to join the hospitable mess of the officers of the Eogineers, I 
fortunately did not sufíer, although eveo they were living on their 
rations, and on the produce of our guns. The traders, most^y young 
meo from the eastern cities, were fíne, hearty fellows, who employ 
their capital in this trade because it combines pleasure with proñt, 
and the excite ment and daoger of the journey through the Indiaa 
country are more agreeable than the monotonous life of a city mer- 
chant. The volunteers' camp was some three miles up the river 
on the other side. Colonel DonipUan, wbo cowmapdeds b^d ju^t 
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retarned f^om an etpéditioii . iiito tbe Ñavujo eotifttry for the pitr- 
pwe of maiciDg a treaty wtth the ebiefs of tbat úation, wbo har» 
hitherto been bitter enemies of tbe New Mexicaos. From appear- 
anees do one would bave imagined tbia to be a military ent^amprnent. 
Tbe tents were in a lioe« btit tbere all UDÍforrtiity ceased. Tbere 
were no regulations ia forcé wkb regard to cleanliness. Tbe eamp 
was strewed witb bones and ofítii of tbe cattle slaugbtered for ita 
aupply, and not tbe aligbtest attentioD wai» paid to keeping it clear 
from otber accumnlations of íiltb. Tbe raen, onwasbed and un* 
abaven, were ragged and dirty, witbout uniforma, and dressed as, 
and bow« tbey pleaeed. Tbey wandered about, listless and sickiy- 
looking, or were aitting in groups playing at carda, aod awéaring and 
cursing, e?en at tbe ofitcera if tbey interfered to stop iC (aa I wit- 
Deased). The greateat irregularitiea oonatantly took place. Sen« 
tries, or a guard, altbougb in an ^nemy's country, were voted un* 
neceaaary; and one fine day, during tbe tira« I was bere, tbre» 
Navajo Indiana ran oíf witb a flock of eigbt bundred abeep belonging 
to tbe camp, killing tbe two volunteera in cbarge of tbem, and 
reeebing tbé mountaina in anfety witb their booty. Tbeir mulefl 
and boraefl were atraying over tbe country ; in fact, tbe noat total 
want of diacipline waa apparent in every tbing. Tbeae very meo, 
bowever, were as full of fight aa game-eocka, and abortly after de-* 
feated four tinies tbeir number of Mexicana at Sacramento, neaí 
Chihuahua* 

The American can never be made a aoldter ; bis eonatitution wilt 
bot beer the teatraint of diacipline, neither wiil bis very miataken 
cotiona about liberty allow bim to anbject bimaelf to ita neceaaary 
tontrol. In a country abounding witb all tbé neceaaaries of life, 
and wbere any one of pbyaical ability ia at no loaa for profítable em- 
ployment ; moreover, wbere, from tbe natura of tbe country, the 
lower claasea lead a life freo from all tbe restaraÍDt of aooiety, and 
almoat ita conven tional laws, it ia eaay to conoeive tbat it would re- 
quire great inducementa for a man to enter tbe army and aubject 
faimaelf to diacipHne for the aake of tbe triñing remaneration, wbea 
so many otber aourcea of profítable eroployment are open to bina. 
For tbeae reaaona the aervice ia unpopular, and only reaorted to 
by men wbo are either too indolent to work, or wboae bad cbai-ac- 
iera prevent tbem aéeking otber employment. 

The volunteering service, on tbe otber hand, ia eagerly aougbt, oa 
oecaaiona auch aa tbe present war witb México aiforda, by youog 
men éven of the moat reapeotable ciaaaea, aa, iu tbia, diacipline exiats 
tat iii nump^ aftd Ib0y h»ve privileges aad rigbts, auch aá electiog 
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tiieir own ofllcers, ¿ce., wkich fhoy eoodider to be more eonsonant 
to th«ir ideas of libertar and eqoafity. The syBtem is p^Ipably bad, 
as they have sufficientlj proved io this war. The electipa of oñi- 
eers is ihade entirely a polltícal questioo, and quite irrespective of 
their militafy qualitíes, and, kaowieg the feotiog on which they 
•tand wtth the nieD, they, if eveo they know how^ are afraid to exact 
of them either order or diseipline. 0£ drill or maooeuvering the vol- 
uiiteers have little or no idea. «* Every man oo' his own^ hook" is 
their system in action ; and trusting te, and eoofident in, their unde- 
niable bravery, they •• go ahead," and overeóme all obstados. No 
people know better the advaDtages of discipline than do the offiéers 
of the regular service ; and it is greatly to their credit that they can 
keep the standing army in the State it is. A» it is mostly eomposed 
of foreigners^—Qermans, English, and Irish, aod deserters firom tiie 
British army-— Ihey might be bronght to as perfect a state of dis- 
eipline as any of the armies of Enrope ; but the feeling of the peo- 
ple wíH not permit it ; the poblic woald at once ory oat against it as 
contrary to repablican notions and the liberty of the citizen. 

There is a vast disparity between the officers of the regular army 
and the meo they coramand. Receiving at West Point (an ad- 
mirable institation) a military educatioa by which they acquire a 
practical as well as theoretical knowledge of the science of war, as 
a class they are probably more distinguished for military knowledge 
than the officers of any Enropean army. Uniting with this a high 
ehivalroQs feeling and most conspicuons gallantry, they have all the 
essentíais of the officer and soldier. Notwithstandiog this, they 
ha?e beOa hitherto an unpopular class in the United States, being 
acensad of ha?iog a tendency to aristocratic feeling, bnt rather, I do 
belíeve, from the marked distinction ín edacation and character 
which divklea them from the mass, than any other reasoo. How- 
ever, the late operattoos in México have sofilciently preved that to 
their regalar offieers alone, and more particularly to those whp have 
been educated at the rauch-decried West Point, are to be attributed 
the snccesses which have every where attended the American 
arms ; and it is notorions that on more than one occasion the steadi** 
ness of the small regular forcé, and particularly of the artillery, 
nnder their eommand, has saved the army from most serious dis* 
asters. 

I remained at Vahrerde eneampment several days ín order to re- 
emit my animáis before proceeding farther to the nortb, passing the 
time in hunting; game, although dríven from the viclnity of the 
•amp, beiog stlU plentíñd at a little dlstaoce. Baiides deer and aiite- 
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lope, tnrkejB were Teiy abnodant íd the river-bottom ; and, of les* 
eer game, hares, rabbits, and qaail were met wxth on the plain, and 
geese and ducks íd the i-iver. 

Ooe daj I got a sbot at a panther (paipter), but did not kill it« as 
my oíd mole was so distarbed at the sight of the beast, that it re- 
fosed to remaia quiet. The prairíe between the Del Norte aod the 
mountaÍD, a distance of tweiVe or fourteen railes, is brokea into 
guilles aod ravines, whieh intersect it ia everj directíon. At the 
bottom of these is a thick growth of coarse grass and grease-bashes, 
where the deer love to resort in the middle of the day. I was 
ridÍDg slowlj up one of these cafioos, with my rifle across the sad- 
dle;-bow, and the reios thrown on the mule's neck, being at that rao* 
ment engaged in lighting my pipe, when the mulé pricked its ears 
and turaed its head to one side very suddenly, giving a cant round 
at the same time. . I looked to the rjght, and saw a large panther, 
wlth its tail sweeping the ground, trotting leisurely up the side of 
the ravine, which rose abruptly from the dry bed of a water-conrse, 
up which I was proceediog. The animal, when it reached the top, 
turned round and looked at me, its tiger-like ears erect, and its tail 
quivering with anger. The mulé snorted and backed, but, fearíng 
to dismount, lest the animal should run oíf, I raised my rifle and 
ñred both barréis at the beast, which, giving a hissing growl^ bound- 
ed away uahurt. 

It was, however, dangerous to go íar from the camp, as Apaches 
and Navajos ^ere continaally prowling round, and, as I have man- 
tionéd) had killed two of the volunteers, and stolen eight hundred 
sheep. One day, whilé hunting, I carne upen a fíre which they had 
just left, and, as 6ev>eral oxen were lost that night, this party, which» 
from the tracks, consisted of a man, woman, and boy, had doubtless 
run them oíf. I was that day hunting in company with a French 
Canadian and an American, both trappers and oíd mountain-ment 
when, at sundown, just as we had buiit a fíre and were cooking our 
suppers under some trees near the river, we heard the gobble-gob- 
ble of an oíd turkey-cock, as he called his flock to roost. Lying mo« 
tionless on the ground, we watched the whole floek, one añer an- 
other, fly up to the trees over our heads, to the number of upward 
of thirty. There was stlll light Qnough to shoot, and the whole 
flock was within reach of our rifles, but, as we judged that we could 
not hope for more than one shot apiece, Which would only give three 
birds, we agreed to wait till the moon rose, when we might bag the 
"whole family. 

Hardly daring to move, we remalned quíet for several honrs, a» 
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the mooD rose latef consoling onrselfes with our anticipations of a 
triumphal entry into camp, oo the morrow, with twenty or thirty 
ñüe turkeys for a Chrístmas feast. 

At length the moon rose, but, m^or-tUDately, clouded : neverthe- 
Jess we thoaght theró was sufiicieDt light for oor parpóse, and, riñe 
in hand, approached the trees íyhere the uncooscioas birds were 
roostÍDg. CreepiDg cióse alotig the grotindj we stopped uoder the 
íirst tree we carne to, and, ^ookiog up, od one of the toprnost naked 
limbs was a round black object.' The pos was givea to me, and^ 
raising roj rifle, I endeavored to obtain a sight, but the light was 
too obscuro to draw ««a bead," although there appeared oo difficulty 
io getting a level. I fired, expecting to hear the erash of the falling 
bird foUow the report, but the black object on the tree never moved. 
Mj compaaiops chuckled, and I fired my second barrel with similar 
result, the bird still remaining perfectly quiet. The Cauadian then 
Btepped forth, and, taking a delibérate aim, bang he went. 

** Sacre enfant de Gárqe !" he exclaimed, -finding he too had 
missed the bird ; '* I aim straight, maís light tres bad, sacre !*' 

Bang went the other's rifle, and bang-bang went my two barréis 
immediatély after, cutting the braoch in two ou which the bird was 
sitting, who, thioking this a hint to be off, and that he had sufiicient^ 
ly amused us, flew screaming away. The same compliments were 
paid to every individual, one bird standing nine shots before it flew 
oíf: and, to end the story, we fíred away every ball in our ponchea 
without as much as touching a feather; the fact of the matter being. 
that the light was not sufficient to see an object through the fine 
sight of the rifles. 

At Valverde my Mexican servant deserted, why or wberefore I 
could not understand, as he did not even wait for his pay, and car-* 
ried ofl^ no equivalent. X also lefb here the Mexico-Irishman who had 
accompanied me from Mapimi. He was already suflering from the 
severities of the climate, and, being very delicate, I did not thiok 
him able to stand a winter journey over the Kocky Mountains. He 
therefore returned to Chihuahua with one of the traders. From 
this point to my winter-quarters in the mountains I was entirely ou 
my own resources, being nnable to hire a servant in whom I could 
place the least confidence, and preferring to ahift for myself, rather 
than be harassed with being always on the watch to prevent my 
fídus Achates from robbing or murdering me. My animáis gave me 
little or no trouble, and I now had reduced my requa to fíve, having left 
at El Paso the tierra caliente horse, another having died on the road, 
and a muíe having been lost or strayed on the Del Norte. In trav-^ 
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eÜDg I bad no difficiilty with the pack and loóte moles. I rodé in 
front OQ PaDcbitD, and the mulé» followed Hke doga, oéver giviog me 
occasioo evoQ to taro roand to eee if thej were there ; for if, by an j 
accideot, théy lotC sight of the horae, aod other animáis were near, 
they woald gaUop about smelling at each, and oftea, startlng oíf te 
hortes or males feediog at a distanee, wonid return at fnll gallop, 
cryiog with terror ontil thej fonnd tfaeir oíd friend. Panohito, on 
bis part thowed equal signa of pertoHMitiea if they remained too far 
behind, as sometimes they would stop for a meuthfnl of grass, and, 
turning bis bead, would recall them by a loud neigh, Which invarí- 
ably bad the eflfect of bringing them up at a hand^-gallop. 

The greatest difficolty I experienced was in packtng the mules* 
which operation, when en an aparejo, or Mexican paek-saddie, is the 
wark of twe men« and I may as weH describe the procesa. 

The eqoipment of a pack-mule — muía de carga-^consists, first 
and foremost, of the aparejo, which is a S()aare pád of stuíFed 
leather. An idea of the shape may be fbrmed by taking a book and 
placing it saddle-fashion on any object, the leaves being equelly divida 
ed, and each half ferming a flap of the saddie. This is placed on 
the male*s back en a xérga, or saddle^cloth» which has under it a 
salea, raw sheep-skio softened íry the hand, which prevents the sad- 
die chafíng the back. The apareje is then secured by a broad grass- 
band, whioh is drawn so tight, that the animal appears cnt in twb, 
and groans and granta mest awfnfly lindér the operation, which to a 
grdenhortí- seems mott unneoessary and cmel. It is in this, how- 
eveir, that the aeeret ef packing a mulé eonsísts; the ñrmer the 
pack-saddle, the more comfortably the mnle travels, and with lesa 
tisk of being ^^matadai** literally kiüed, bnt meaning chafed and 
cnt. 

The earga is thes placed on the tbp, if a single pack ; or if tWo 
ef eqnal sí^e and weight, one on each side, being conpled togdther 
by a rope, which balances them on the mnle's back ; a stont pack- 
ropo is thétt thrown over all, drawn as tight as possible under the 
belly, and laced round the packs, secnring the load firmly in itá 
place. A Bínate pieoe of mattrag^— ^e¿a¿¿> — is then thrown over the 
pack to proteót it frcnti rain, the tapojos ts removed from the mu]e*s 
eyes, and the operation is complete. The tapojos — bunker — is a 
piéce of tibin, embróidered leather, which is placed over the mnle's 
eyes befbre being packed, and thns blinded, the animal remaios per- 
fectly quiet. The cargador stands on the near side of the pack, 
hisassistant on the other, hauling on the slack of the rope, with bis 
knee againét the eide of the mole for a purchase ; when the rope 
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18 taut, he cries <* Adiós /'* and the packer, rejoinlDg *« Vaya /" 
makes fast the rope on the top of the carga, siogs out ^^AndaT^ and 
the mulé trots oíf to her compaDÍons, who feed rouod until all the 
ninles of the atajo are packed. 

MuleteerÍDg is the oataral occupation of the Mexican. He is in 
all his glory when traveliog as one of the mozos of a large atajo^-B. 
carayan of pack-mules ; bot the heígfat of bis ambition is to attain 
the rank of mayor-domo or capitán — (the brigadero oí Castile). 
The atajod« namberiag from 6fty to two bondred males, travel a 
daily distaoGe^-^'orfMkía^— of twelve or fifteea miles» each mole «ar- 
ryiog a pack weighing from two to four hundred pound». To a 
large atajo eigbt or ten muleteers are attached, and the dexterity 
and quickness with which they will saddle and pack an atajo of a 
bundred mulos is Búrprisíog. The animáis beiag dri?e6 to tlie spot, 
the Iftsso whirls toaiid tbe head of the muleteer, aad íhlls over Úm 
head of a particular mulé. The tapojos is placed over the eyes^ 
tbe heaFj- aparejo adjnsted, and the pack secured, in three mtootes^ 
On reachiog the place where they purpose to encamp, the pach** 
Mddiea are all ranged in regular order, with . the packs betweeB, 
and covered With the petates, a trench being cut round them itt 
wet wéather to oarry off the rain. One mulé i» always packed 
With tbe mtiate^^^Xhñ stone block upon whicb tbe maize is ground 
te make tortillas^ attd the office of cook is «odertaken tn tura by 
•aeh of tbe muleteers. Frijoles and cbfle colorado comprise their 
daily bilí of fare, with á drink of pulque wheñ passing tbrough tíis 
iMid of tile tnaguey. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Leave Y alvarde-^San Antonio— Socorro— >New Mexicano — ^Beggsr»— Honses I 

^^Limiiar-^^Bogque Redondo — ^Albaqaerqae — ^Brítísh Deaetter—'BemaiiU^ ^ 

Zí)— A Stampede— fi^oj» Felipe — Qalistéo — ^Yankee Toamster— In Sight of 
Santa Fé-^ArríváL 

Oír the 14th of December tfae oamp was foroken np, the traden 
proceedÍDg to Fray Oríatoval, at the eotrance of the jornada, to 
wait the arrival of the troops, whieh were abont to adrance on Chi- 
huahua ; and myself, in company with Lieutenant Abert*8 party* 
en route to Santa Fé. Crossing the Del Norte, we proceeded on 
it0 right bank ten or tweive miles; encampíog in the bottom near 
the new settlement of San Antonio, a little hamlet of ten or tweive 
log-huts, inhabited by pastores and vaqueros — shepherds and cattle- 
herders. The river is but thinly timbered here, the sqíI being arid 
and sterile ; on the bluffs, however, the grass is very good, being 
the gramma or feathered^;rasB, and numerous flocks of sheep are 
lent hither to pasture from the settlements higher op the stream. 

The next day we passed through Socorro,, a small, wretched 
place, the first settlement of New México on the river. The housee 
are all of adobe, inside and out, one story high, and with the usual 
azotea or flat roof. They have generally a small window, with thiu 
sheets of tale (which here abounds) as a substituto for glass. They 
are, however, kept clean inside, the mud-floors being watered and 
swept many times daring the day. The faces of the women were 
all stained with the ñerj red juice of a plant called alegría, from 
the forehead to the chin. This is for the purpose of protecting 
their skin from the effects of the sun, and preserving them in un- 
tanned beauty to be exposed in the fandangos. Of all people in the 
world the Mexicans have the greatest antipathy to water, hot or 
cold, for ablutionary purposes. The raen never touch their faces 
with that element, except in their bi-monthly shave ; and the wom- 
en besmear themselves with fresh coats of alegría when their faces 
become dirty ; thns their countenances are covered with altérnate 
Btrata of paint and dirt, caked, and cracked in fissures. My first 
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ñnpressioDS of New México were sny thing but favorable, eHher to 
the country or the people. The population of Socorro was wretch- 
ed-looking, aad every counteDance seemed marked by vice and dé- 
bauchery. The raen appear to have no other employment tban 
smoking and basking in the aun, wrapped in their sarapes'; the 
woDien in dancing and intrigue. The appearance of Socorro is 
that of a dilapidated brick-kiln, or a prairie-dog town ; indeed, from 
these animáis the New Mexicans appear to have derived their style 
of architectnre. In every village we entered, ¡the women flocked 
round us begging for tobáceo or money, the men loafíng about, pil- 
fering every thing they could lay their hands on. As in other parta 
of México, the women wore the enagua, or red petticoat, and re- 
boso, and were all bare-legged. The men were some of them ciad 
in buckskin shirts, made by the Indians. Near Socorro is a mining 
sierra, where gold and silver have been extracted in small quanti- 
ties. All along the road we met straggling parties of the volunteers, 
on horse or mule-back, and on foot. In every camp they usually 
k>st some of their animáis, one or two of which our party secured. 
The ñve hnndred men who were on the march covered an extent 
of road of more thfm a hundred miles — ^the ammunition and pro- 
visión- wagons traveling through an enemy's conntry without es- 
cort! 

On the 16th we passed through Limitar, another wretched vil- 
lage, and a sandy, desert country, quite uninhabited, camping again 
on the Del Norte ; and next day, stopping an hour or two at Sabanal, 
we reached Bosque Redondo, the hacienda of one of the Chaves 
family, and one of the ricos of New México. 

The churches in the villages of New México are quaint Üttle build- 
ings, looking, with their adobe walls, like turf-stacks. At each 
comer of the {a9ade half a dozen brtcks are erected in the form of 
a tower, and a center ornament of the same kind suppórts a wooden 
cross. They are really the most extraordinary and primitivo speci- 
mens of architecture I ever met with, and the decorations of the 
interior are equal to the promises held out by the imposing ontside. 

The honses are entered by doors which barely admit a fíill-grown 
man ; and the largest of New Mexican Windows is bnt üttle bigger 
tban the ventilator of a summer hat. However, in his rabbit-bur- 
row, and with his tortillas and his chile, his ponche* and ctgar of 
boja,f the New-Mexican is content ; and with an occasional traveleí 

• A pongent tobaooo grown in New Mexioo. 
t Hoja, oom-ibuck, laares of ludían cora. 
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te pilfer, or th« excitemeafi of a Btnj Texaa or two ta massaere 
aow aod thea« is toIeraUy happj; his oaly car« being, tbat the 
river risa high enottgh to fiU his acequia, or irrígatÍDg ditch, tha( 
Bufficient maize may grow to faroish hitn tortillas for the wÍQter» 
and shucks for iiis hatf-stanrad horse or mole< whieh the Navajoa 
]»ava left* out of charity» after killiag half hia soas and daugbtora» 
aad beariag ioto eaptiviiy tha wife oChia bosom. 

We eoearaped bebind the housa at Bosque Redondo, ibr whiek 
privilege J asked {^ermissioa of the propríetor, who doled ua oot six 
peanyworth of wood for onr firea, neyer invitíngua into hía honae^ 
or oífering the alightost civUity. Cosaa de Méjico. 

Oo the I7th we i*eached Albnqaerqiie, next to Santa Fé the moafe 
important towa in the prevtnce, and the resiéenca of the ex-QoT- 
ernor Arraijo. We found here a aquadron of the United Siatoa 
dragoons^ the remainder (^ the regiment havíng accompaaied Gen- 
eral Kearnéy to Caltfomia. We eneamped near a larga buiiding 
where the men were quartored ; and in the e¥en|ng a aumber of 
them eame round the fire, asking the ne ws from the lower eonntry . 
I saw tbat soma of them had oace worn a different-Golored uniform 
from the sky-blue of the Unitod Statea armj ^ and in the evaning, 
aa I was walkiag with same of the officers of the, regiment, I waa" 
accosted by one, whom I immediately recognized as a man named 
Herbert, a desertar from the regiment to which I had once be- 
longed. He had imagiaed tbat, as several yeara had elapsed since I 
had seea him» his face would not have. been familiar to rae, and in- 
qnired for a brother o£ his who waa still in the regiment, denying at 
first that he had been in the Bríttsh se'rvice. 

The fiettled pprtion of the province of New México is divided 
into two sections, whieh, from their being situated on, the Rio del 
Norte, are designated Rio Aiiriba and Rio Abajo, or up the river 
and down the river. Albuqnerque ia the chief town of the 
laliteF, aa Santa Fé ia of the former as well aa the capital of the 
province. 

The town and the eatates tn the neighborhood belong to tha 
Armijoiamily ; and the general of that ñame, and ex-governor, haa 
here 9LpalacÍQ ; and has also bnilt a barrack, in which to accommo- 
date the aumerous escort which always atténds him in his prog- 
i*essea to and íram his eonntry-seat. 

The families of Arraijo, Chaves, Peréa, and Ortiz are par excel* 
Unce the ricos of New México — indeed, all the wealth of the 
province is conoeotrated k their handa ;. and a mora grasping set of 
people, and more bardrh^arted eppreaaara of the pbor, it would be 
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difficaU to ñné m any other port of MeticOt where the rigbts or 
conditioo of tbe lower clasBes vte do more ooasidered than in civU- 
ized couBtrios is the welfare of doga a«d pigs. 

I had lotters to tbe SeQora Armgo« the wife of the ranaway goír 
arnorf bat» na it waa late at oigbt when we arrived, andas I io- 
tended to leave the noxt mor oing, I did not tbiok it wonth wbile to 
preseot tbeui, mer^Iy deüveriDg to the lo^ajor-donio some prívate 
letters which had beeü kitrusted to mj eare from phibuabua. 
Ho^eveí*, as I pasaed tbe wiodows of the sala* I had^ a good vieír 
of the lady, who waa once celebrated as tbe belle of New México. 
She Í8 npw a íat» coraely dame of forty, with the remains of con- 
siderable beftoty, but quite j?a««ée» 

Our balting^plaee next day was at BeraalillOt a morje miserable 
place than usual ^ but •• I had brongbt letters te a wealthy haeien- 
dado« one Julián Peróa, I anticlpated an uousual degree of hospital- 
ky. Ofk preseutiug tbe letter, every thitig Don Julián possessed 
waa inataotly tbrown at tmj feet ; but o«t of the magaiáeeot gift I 
eoly $elected an ariafttl of wood, from a larga yardful, fbr óur fire^ 
and fbr which he obarged me three riáis, as well as three more for 
Ibe use of aa erapty oorral íbr the animáis ; we oarselves eneamp- 
ing outside hia gaíte on tbe damp, thawiog snow, witbout receiviog 
tbe gbost of an invitafioa to enter bis bonae- 

We tbis day got a first glimpse of one of the apars of tbe Hoekj 
Mountains, appearing, far in tbe distance, white witb snow. 

Oo tbe 20th we eocamped ia & pretty valley en tbe Kio Graade, 
under a bigh tabular bkiff which overbangs the river on tbe westera 
baiili« and oa tbe sommic of which are the míos of aa oid lodian 
village. About two miles from our camp was tbe Pueblo of Saa 
Felipe» a village of the tribe of Indiiins kjnown as Puebles, or Indios 
Mansos — ^half-cÍTilÍEed Indiana. 

During the night our mulada, which waa graziog at faúrge ja tha 
prairie, was stampeded by tbe Indians. I was lying out some día» 
tanee from the fire, when tbe noise of their tbuDdering tread roused 
me, and, aa they paased tbe fire at full gallop, I at once divinad tbe 
cause. Luckily fbr me, Panchito, my horae, wbeeled out of tha 
orowd, and, fbllowed by bis mules, galloped np to tbe fire, and carne 
to me when I wbistled, tbe remainder of the mulada eootinuiag 
their flight. The next moroing tWo fine horses and three malea 
Were misstag, and, af course, were not reeovered. 

Tbe next day we encamped oo Chüistéo, a small streaníi coming 
from tbe momitaias. Wa had »aw entered a wild, broken country, 
fovared imth j^ and eadar. A onriow ridga ruoa fran aaat ta 
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'^est, broken here and there by abrupt chasms, wbích «xbíbit its 
fornnatioD in altérnate strata of shale and oíd red saodstone. There 
are here iDdications of coal, which are inet along the whole of tbis 
ridge. We encanoped OQ a bleak bluíf, wíthont timber or grasa, 
^bich overlooked tbe etream. Late in the evening we heard the 
creaking of a wagon's wheeltí, and tbe wo-ha of tb« driver, as be 
urged bis osen up tbe sandy bluff. A wagón, drawn by six yoke of 
oxen, Boon made its appearance, under tbe cbarge of a tall, raw- 
boned Yankee. As seon as he had unyoked bis cattie, he ap- 
proached our fíre, and^ séating himself almost in the blaze, stretchiog 
his long legs at the same^time into tbe ashes, he broke out with, 
** CuBS sich a daroed coantry, I say ! Wall, strangers, an ngly camp 
this, I swar ; and what my cattie ull do I don't know, for tbey have 
oot eat sínce we put out of Santa Fé, and are darned near giV out» 
thafs a fact ; and thar*8 nothin* here. for 'em to eat, surely« Wall, 
they must just hold on tiU to-morrow, for I have only got a pint of 
corn apiece for 'em to-night any how, so there's no two ways about 
thi^t. Strangers, I guess now you*U have a skíllet among ye ; if yer 
a mind to trade, 1*11 just have it right oíf ; any how, I'll just borro w 
it to-night to bake niy bread, and, if yer wish to trade, ñame yóur 
price. CuBS sich a darned country, say 1 1 Jist look at them oxen, 
wull ye ! — ^they Ve nigb upon two haiadred miles to gó, for Vm bound 
to catch up the sogers afore they feacb tbe Pass, and there's not a 
go in *em." 

«« Well," I ventured to put in, feefíng for the poor beasts, which 
were still yoked and standing in the river corapletely done up, 
«« would it not be as well for you to feed them at once and let them 
rest?" 

•*Wall, I guess if you*ll some of you lend me a hand, m 
ñx 'em right off ; tho% darn era í they've gíve me a pretty darned 
lot of trouble, they have, darn *em ! but the critters wiU have to 
«at, I b'líeve." 

I wiiiingly lent him the aid he required, and aiso added to their 
rations some corn which my animáis, already full, were turning 
np tbeir noses at, and which the oxen greedily devoured. This 
done, he returned to the fíre and baked his cake, fried bis bacon, 
-and made bis coífee, his tongue all the while keeping up an inces- 
sant clack. Tbis man was by hipnself, baving a jouroéy of two 
hundred miles before him, and twelve oxen and bis wagón to look 
after; but dollars, doUars, dollars was all he thougbt of. fivery 
tbing he saw lying about he iastantly seized, wondered what it 
cost» what it was wortíi, offered to. trade for it or any thing elaa by 
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which he might tum a peony, Dever waiting for an aDswer, and 
rattlÍDg on, eatiog, drinking, and talking without intermifleíon ; and 
at last, gathering himself np, saíd, »* Wall, I gness, TU tnrn into 
my wagón now, and sorae of yon will, may be, give a look ronnd at 
the cattle every now and then, and FU thank yon ;" and, saying this, 
with a hop, step, and a jump, was inside his wagón and anoring in a 
coDple of minutes. 

We broke up camp at daybreak, leaving our friend wo-ha-íng his 
cattle tbrough the sandy bottom, and *♦ cussing the darned conntry* ■ 
at every step. We crossed several ridges clothed with cedars, 
but destitute of grass or other vegetation ; and, passing orer a dis- 
mal plüin, descended into a hollow, wbere lay, at the bottom of a 
pine-covered mountain, the miserable mud-buiit Santa Fé; and, 
«hortly after, waywórn and travel-stained, and my poor animaUr in a 
condition which plaiDly showed that they had seen some har<J serv- 
ice, we entered the city, after a joumey of not much less than two 
thonsand mileá. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Ctanf» Fé^PopidEtiom <rf Towu^Pueblo India»»— Aridi^ of Soü— N«w 
Meadipa^ S^td^aieBU'^-Gold-Miiies-^New Mexicani»*-^nci«Qt Mexicaos — 
TraditiooB <if Iiidi«n»<~Qaetxalcoatl-«-MigratíoQ of Azteos — ^Iiidiaa Tñb^d 
i& New Mezico-^Tb« Moqui»-— &moai of Citiet— -Welsh IndiaoB-^Breai 
<kf Faefalo»-r^BevohMioiiB-**Iieaive teiti Fé-^Wolf-^-Iadiaii Walcoioe— Xa 
OaSada— 'SI Ettbqdo— Oroot ibe Moiutaái — Soeaaiy— •loe-'-^AFiiWo at 
Taos. 

3 ANTA Fe, the capital of the proTÍDce of Nooto Méjico, coDtaiim 
aboot tfaree tbousand ÍDhabitanta, and is situated about fourteen miles 
from tbe left bank of the Del Norte, at the foot of a moootain forni- 
iog one of the easterD chaia of the Rocky Mountaios. The town 
Í8 a wretched coUection of mad-houses, without a single building 
of stooe, although it boasts a palacio — as the adobe residence of the 
gOTernor is called — a loDg, low building, taking up the greater part 
of oiíe side of the plaza or public square, round which runs a portal 
or colonnade supported by piilars of rough pine. The appearance 
of tbe town defíes description, and I can compare it tó nothing but a 
dilapidated brick-kiln or a prairie-dog town. The inhabitants are 
wortby of their city, and a more miserable, vicious-looking populatioa 
it woukl be iropossible to imagine. Neither was the town improved, 
at the time of my visit, by the addition to the population of some 
three tbousand Amerieans, the dirtiest, rowdiest crew I have ever 
seen coüected together. 

Crowds of drunken volunteers ñlled the streets, brawling and 
boasting, l^ut never fíghting ; Mexicans, wrapped in sarape, scowled 
upon the m as they passed; donkey-loads of hoja— corn-shucks— -> 
were haw4LÍng about for sale; and Pueblo Indiana and príests jostled 
the rude crowds of brawlers at every step. Under the portales 
were numerous monté-tables, surrounded by Mexicans and Ameri* 
cans. Eyery other house was a grocery, as they cali a gin or whisky 
shop, continually disgorging, reeling, drunken men, and every where 
fiith and dirt reigned triumphant. 

The extent of the proTince of New México is difficult to define» 
as tbe surrey of the northea sectioos of the republic has never beea 
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QDéeitakeii,^ and a great poitími of the coaotiy ii «till id Ihi» baodt 
of the aborigtD08, who are át «onatant war iflth Ibe Mexicans. It 
baa beon ronglily esti mateé at eix ^nrand square milea, with a pef • 
tilatieti of seventrjr tiiou8aii<), indodÍDg tbe threie eaetea of deveené^ 
asta of tbe oríginal aettlera, Mestisoa, and Zodios Mansos or Piie- 
blos ; the Mestizos, as is the case throughoHt the eouatiy, beariog « 
large firoportioo to the Mexíeo-Spanish poitioii «f the popalatioa — 
ÍQ tíiíB case as ññy to one. 

The Puebles, who are the original iBhaibitadtB «f Ne-w México, 
and, living in viliages, are partiaHy civllixed, are the most itydustrioui 
portioQ of 1^ population, and cultívate tiie aoil in a higher degree 
tfaan the New MexicaiM'thenisélyeB, In these ladians, in the ir 
dwellings, their oaanners, cttstonis, «od phyeical ehamciter, may be 
traoed a etriking analogy to the Aetecans or añcient Mexicans. 
Their hoiises and viHages are eonstraeted tn tbe same manaer as, 
from exifiting rains^ we may infer that the Aatecans oonsfructed 
theirs. These buildfngs are of two, three, and eren ü^e etoriee, 
witheut doors or any externa! comnmnicatien, the entraoce beiog at 
the top by means of iadders throagh a trap^door in the azotea er 
flat roof. The popnlatioD of the dilTerent Pueblos aoattered along 
the Del Norte and tú the westward of it is estimated at tweWe 
thousand, withoot including thé Moquis, wbo have preserved their 
indepeodeoce since the year 1680. 

The general character ef tbe departnient is «xtreme aridity of 
soil, and the eonseqnent deiieiency of water, whieh niust ever pre^ 
▼ent its being thiókly eettled. The valley of the Del Norte is fer^ 
tHe, bnt of very limited extent; and other poitions ef the proTÍñce 
are ntterly yaloeless ki an agricaltnral point of TÍew, and their me* 
tallie wealth n greatly exaggerated. From association with the 
hardy trappers and pioneer» of the Far We«t,^the New Mexicans 
have in some degree imbibed a portten of their enterpriee and hard-* 
ihood ; for eettleraents have been pashed far into the Rocky Mount* 
atns, wboee inhebitants are many ef tbem expert baflíafo-hnnters 
and snceessful trappers of beaver. The most northern of these is 
on the Rio Colorado, or Red-River Creek, an aíBaent of the Del 
Norte, rising in the eastern cbatn of tíie Rocky Monntains, ene hun* 
dred miles nerth of Santa Fé. 

Of the many so-ealled gold-mines in New Mexíeo diere is bnt 
ene which has in any degree repaid tía^ labor of working. This is 
£1 Real de Dolores, more oommonly known as £1 Placer, sitoated 

• Lientenant Abert, ef fbe ü. 8. T. Engiiwer», sorreyad <he greater por 
tion of Hew Mexioo in 184^ 
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«íght leagues from Saata Fé, on the ridge of the Sierra Ohscuraé 
The gold is mostlj found in what is technically called «*dust," ia 
Tery small qaantities and with considerable labor. It has perhap^ 
prodaced, siace its discoyery io 182B, two handred thousand dollars; 
but it is very doubtful if any of these placeres wooid repay the 
working on a large scale» 

It is a favorite idea with the New Mexicans that the Pueblo Id* 
dians are acquainted with the existenceand localities of sóme pro- 
digiou9ly rich mines, whicb in the early times of the conquest were 
worked bj the Spaniards, at the expense of infinite toil and slavery 
on the part of the Indians ; aúd that, fearing that soch tyranny 
would be repeated if they were to disclose their secret, they have 
ever since steadUy refused to point them oot. 

It is remarkable that, although existing from the earliest times of 
the cojonizatioo of New México, a period of two centuries, in a 
State of oontinual hostility with the numerous savage tribes of In- 
dians who surround their territory, and in constant insecuríty of life 
■nd property from their attacks — being also far removed from the en<- 
errating inflnences of large cities, and, in their isolated sitoation, én* 
tirely dependent upon their own resoarces — ^the iohabitants are to- 
tally destitute of those qualities which, for the above reasons, we 
might naturally have expected to distinguish them, and are as defí- 
cient in energy of character and physical courage as they are in all 
the moral and intellectual qualities. In their social state but one 
degree removed from the veriest savag^B, they might take a lessoa 
even from these in morality and the conventional decencies of life. 
Imposing no restraint on their passions, a shameless and universal 
concubinage exists, and a total disregard of moral iaws, to which ic 
would be impossible to find a parallel in any country calling itself civ« 
ilized. A want of honorable principleí. and consummate duplicity 
and treachery, characterize all their dealings. Liars by nature,thQy 
are treaeherous and iaithless to their friends, cowardly and cringing 
to their enemies: cruel, as all cdwards ai*e, they unite savage feroc- 
ity with their want of animal courage; as an example of which, 
their recent massacre of Grovernor Bont and other Americans may 
be given — one <^ a hundred instances, 

I have before observed that a portion of the population of New 
México consists of Indians, called Pueblos, from the fact of their 
liviog in towns, who are in a semi-civilized state, and in whose coa- 
(tition may be traced an analogy to the much exaggerated civilization 
of the ancient Mexicans. It is well known that, in the traditions of 
that people, the Azteca migrated from the north, from regions be- 
yond the Gila, where they made the first ,of tipi^ir three great halto ; 
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^ut it is geoerally supposed that po traces «f their coarsoí or fermer 
iiabitation, existed to éie northward of thia river. In the oountry of 
tbe Navajoses, as well as in the territonies of the independeat Moqai, 
are still disooverable traces of their residence, and, as I haye before 
remarked, the Pueblo Indiaps cénstruct and iohabit houses and vil- 
iages of the same^lbrm and material as the <*€asaa grandes" of the 
ancient Mexicans ; retain ixiany of tíieir customs and domestic arts, 
as they have b^en handed down to as, and numerous tra&es of a 
•cominon origin. 

Araong raany ef the religioas forma still retaioéd by these people, 
perhaps the most interesting is the perpetuation of the holy fire, by 
the side of which the Azteican kept a continual watch for the return 
to earth of Qnetsalcoatl — the god of air-^who, according to their 
tradition, visited the earth, and instruc|»d the inhabitants in agrien I- 
ture and other nseful arts. During hjs sojourn he caused ther earth 
to yield teofold productions, withont the necessity of human labor ; 
every where corn, fruit, and dowers delighted th'O eye.; the cotton- 
plant prodaced its woof akeady dyed by nature with various hues; 
aromatic odors pervaded the air; and on all sides resounded the 
melodious notes of singtng-birds. The lazy Mexican naturally looks 
back to this period as the <»goklen age;" and as this popular and 
benefícent deity, on his departare frooi earth, promised faithfully to 
return and revisit the people he loved so weU, this event is confí- 
dently expected to the present day. Quetasalcoatl embarked, in his 
boat of rattlesnake-skins, on the Oulf of México ; and as he was seen 
to steer to the eastward, his arríval is consequemtly looked for froni 
that quarter. When the Spaniards arríved from the east, as they re- 
sembled the god in the color of their skin, they were at first generally 
supposed to be raessengers from* or déscendants of, the god of air. 

This tradition is common to the nations even of the fat^off north, 
and in New México the belief is still clang to by the Pueblo Indians, 
who, in a solitary cave of the raountains, have for ceoturies contin- 
ned their patient vigils by the undying üre ; n^nd its dim light may 
still be seen by the wanderíng hunter gliramering from the recesses 
of a cave, when led by the chase, he passes in the vicinity of this 
humble and lonely temple. 

Far to the north, in the country of the Moquis, the hunters have 
passed, wonderingly, ruina of large cities, and towns inhabited by In- 
dians, of the same construction as those of the Pueblos, and idénti- 
ca! with the casas grandes on the Gila and elsewhere. 

In the absence of any evidence, traditionary or other wise, on 
which to found an hypothesis as to the probable cause of the mi- 
gratioD of the Mexicans from the north, I have surmised.tbrt^ itia 

I 
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JQflt poBsible tbat they may have abandotíed tlmt regSou oo account 
of the Tiolent Tolcaoic convalsiaDS wblelí, firom tb« testiroony of 
people who bave Tisited thdse regions, I have no donbt hayo at a 
comparatívelj recent period agitated thttt portíon of the conntry; 
and from my own knowledge the Tolcanie formatíonfl become grad- 
ually more recent as they advance to Úte north along the whole 
table-iand from México to Santa Fé. Theae dlstnrbanees may have 
led to theír frequent changos of resídence, and oltknate aitival in 
the south. If their object was to íly from aach constantiy-recnrring 
commotiona, their courae would natarally be to the aonth, where 
they might expect a genial Boil and elimate, in a dhrection in wbich 
they might also avoid the numerons and.warlike nations who inhabit- 
ed the regions sotith of their abandonéd conntry. Thns we íind 
the remains of the towns bnilt in^e eourso of their migration, gen- 
eraliy in insulated spots of fertili^, oases in the vast and barren tracts 
they were obliged to traverso, which aproad from the shores of the 
great salt-lake of the north toward the ralley of the Gila, still south- 
ward along the ridges of the OcmÜlIéra, which, « cootinnation of the 
Andes chún, stretch far away to the southern portion of the conn- 
try. 

The Indiana of Northern México, mdnding the Pueblos, helong 
to the same famify — ^the Apache ; from which branch the Navajos, 
Apaches, Coyoteros, Mescaléros, Moqais, Yubípias, Maricopas, 
Chiricaquis, Chemegnabas, Ynmayas (the last two tribes of the Mo- 
qui), and the Nijoras, á sinali tribe on the GKk. AU these speak 
dialects of the same langnage, more or lesa approximating to the 
Apache, and of all of which the idioo^atie ritructure is the same. 
They lilsewise all understand each other^ toague. What relation 
this language bears to the Mexican is unknown, bnt my impression 
is that it will be fonnd to dussirailate greatly, if not to be identical. 

The Pueblo Indians of Taos, Pecurís, and Acoma speak a lan- 
guage of which a dialect is used by those of the Rio Abajo, including 
the Puebtos of San Felipe, Sandia, Ysleta, and Xeméx. They are 
e minen tiy distihguished from the New Mexlcans in their social and 
moral character, being industrious, «ober, honest, bravo, and at the 
same time peaceably inclined if their righta are ñot infríñged. Al- 
thongh the Pueblos are nominalty Cristianoe, and have erobraced 
the outward fbrms of la santa fé Católica, they yet, in fact, stUl clii^ 
to the belief of their falhers, and celébrate in seeret the ancient rites 
of their religión. The aged and devout^f both sexes -may still be 
often seen on their fltit house-tops, wtth their faces tnrned to the 
rising snn, and their gaze íixed in that direction from whence they 
expect, 8w>ner or later, the god of air will make bis áppearanc«. 
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They are carefol, however, not to praetiee aoy of their rites beíbre 
Btrangers, and ostensibly cohform to the eeremooies of the Román 
church. 

Id the conotí^ of tbé Moqnis are the remaras of flve eitiei of con- 
siderable extent, the fotmdatioDS and some of the wi^ of which 
(of stone) are still standing, and on the sites oÍ some they still in- 
habit villages, the honses of which are freqaeotly bnilt of the ma- 
terials found ampng the rnins. A great quanlity of brollen pottery 
is found wherever these retnains exist, the same in fbrm and mate- 
rial as the refícB of the same kind preaerteá tn the clty «f México. 
The rnins on the GiHi, in particular, abound in these 'reñaains, and I 
have been assured that for raany males the plain is strewed with 
thera. There are álso remains of aeeqnia», or irrigating eanols, of 
great Tength and depth. 

The ñve pueblos in the 'Moqui are Orayxa, Masiumis, Jongoapi, 
Gnalpa, nnd another, the ñame of which is not known. This tribe 
ís, cnriously enoogh, known to the traj^pers úné ^unters of the 
DKHintains as the Welsh lodians. They are, they say, much fairer 
in complexión than other tnbes, and haTeseveral individuáis among 
them perfectly wfaite, with light hair. The latter ciroumstance is 
accounted for by the frequent oocnrrence améng the Navajos, and 
probably the Moquis ako, of albinos, with the Indian featnre, bnt 
light compleicions, eyes, and hair. 

In connection witíi this, I may mention a cuHons oircnmstanee 
which happened to me, and tends to show thut there Is some little 
foundation for the belief of the trappers, that the Moqui Indiana 
are descendants of the followers of Prinee Madoe. 

I happened, on my srrival at ^e frontier of the XJnited States 
(at Fort Leavenwortfa), to enter the log hut of an oíd negro wom- 
an, being at the time in my mountatn attire of buckskhis, dver which 
was thrown a Moqni or Navajo blanket, as H was wet weather. The 
oíd dame*s attention was called to it by its varied and gaudy colora, 
and, examining it eorefully for some time, she exclarmed, *« That*8 
a Welsh blanket; I know it by the woof !" She had, she told rae, 
in her youth, lived for many years in a "Welsh famSlyand in a Welsh 
flettiement in Virginia, or one of the southem states, and had 
leamed their method of workiag, which was the same as' that dis- 
played in my blanket. The blan^ets and tümas mannfactared by 
the Navajos, Moquis, and the Pueblos, are ef excellent qaalfty, and 
dyed in durable and bright colon : the wvrp is of eoCton filled witii 
wool, the texture elose and impervious to rain. Thetr pottery Ts, 
as I have before remarked, the same as that manufactured by the 
Azteca, pauted in bright patterní by celored eofUiB and Üie jaico 
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of severa] planta. The dress of the Pueblos is a mixture of their 
aocient costame with that introduced by the Spaniards. A tilma, 
or small blapket without sleeves, ia woro over the ehoulder, and 
their lega and feet are protected by mocassons and legginga of deer- 
akin or woolen atoff. Their heads are unco?ered, and their hair 
long and unconfined, save the center or scalp-lock, which is usuaily 
bound with gay-colored ribbon. The women's dress is the same 
as that of the squaws of the wild Indians of the prairies, generally 
covered with a bright-colored blanket, of a mantle of cloth. 

The Pueblo Indians have been niore than once the chief aetors 
in tile many insurrections which have disturbed this remote prov- 
ince. In 1837 they overturned the government, killing the inca- 
pable man at th^ head of it, as they had done his predecessor, and 
phicing one of their own party at the head of aífairs. Kecently they 
rosé upon the Araerícans, who have taken possession of the country, 
and, in conjunction with the Mexicana., massacrad GoTernor Bent 
and many others. They were defeated by the American troops in 
a pttched battle at La Cafiada, but defended most gallantly their 
chief pueblo (of Taos), which was taken and destroyed nftor a des- 
perate resistance. 

Although I had determined to remain some time in Santa Fé to 
recruit my animáis, I was so disgusted with the íilth of the town, 
and the disreputable society a stranger was forced into, that in a 
Tery feW days I once more packed my mules, and proceeded to the 
north, through the valley of Taos. 

It was a cold, snowy day on which I ^ft Santa Fé, and the 
mountain, although here of inconsiderable elevation, was difficult to 
;cros8 on account of the drifts. My mules, too, were for the first 
.time introduced to snow on a large scale, and, by their carefol, 
mincing steps and cautíous movements, testifíed their doubts as to 
the securíty of such a road. The mountain is coveréi with pine 
and cedar,.and the road winds through the bed of an arroyo, be- 
tween high banks now buried in the snow. Not a living thing was 
visible, but once a large gray wolf was surprised on our turning a 
xorner of rock, and in his hurry to escape plunged into a snow- 
:drift, where I could easily have dispatched the animal with a pistol, 
.but Panchito was in such a state of aífright that nothing would in- 
duce him to stand still or approach the spot. 

Over ridges and through mountain-gorges we passed into a smiül 
. valley, where the pueblo of Ohuaqui afforded me shelter for the 
.night, and a warm stable with plenty of corn for my animáis, a lux- 
. ury they had long been unaccustomed to^ 

J was here made welcome by the Indian family, who prepared 
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my supper of frijoles aod atole» the last the dish of New Meuco. 
It is made of the Indian meal, raixed with water ioto a thick groel,* 
and thuft eatelb< — an insipid compound. Far more agreeable is the 
pinole of the tierra afuera, which is the meal of parched maize, 
mixed with sugar and spices, ñuá oí which a handful in a pint of 
water makes a most cooling and agreeable drink, and is the great 
stand-by of the arrieros and road travelers in that starving conntrj. 

The patrona of the family seemed rather shy of me at i6r8t, until, 
in the coarse of conversation, she discovered that I was an English- 
man. •» Gracias á Dios,*' she exclaimed, "a Christian will sleep 
with US to-night, and not an American !'' 

i fonnd over all New México that the most bitter feeling and 
mostdetermined hostility existed against the Americans, who óer- 
tainly in Santa Fé and elsewhere have not been very anxious to 
coociliate the people, but by their bnllying and overbearitig demean- 
or toward them, have in a great measure beeir the cause of this 
hatred, which shortly after broke out in an organized rising of the 
Dortbem part of the province, and occasioned great loss of life to 
both partios. 

After supper the women of the family spread the floor with 
b]ankets,and every one, myself included, cigar in mouth, lay down — to 
the number of fífteen — ^in a space of less than that number of square 
feet; men, women, and children, all smoking and chattering. Just 
OTer my head were roosting several fowls; and oneveoerable cock- 
every fíve minutes saluted us with a shriil crow, to the infinite sat- 
isfaction of the oíd Indian, who at every fresh one exclaimed, •« Ay, 
como canta mi gallo, tan claro !" — how clear sings my cock, the fine 
fellow! "Válgame Dios! que paxaríto tan hermoso !"-^what a 
lovely little bird is this ! 

The next day, passing the miserable víllage of La Cañada, and 
the Indian pueblo of San Juan, both situated in a wretched, sterile- 
k>oking country, we reached El Embudo— the funnel — ^wberé I put 
up in the house of an oíd Canadian trapp^r, who had taken to him« 
self a Mexican wife, and was ending his days as a quiet ranchero. 
He appeared to have forgotten the plenty of the mountains, for his 
pretty daughter set before us for supper a píate containing six small 
pieces of fat pork, like dice, floating in a sea of groase, hot and red 
with chile colorado. 

We crossed, next day, a range of mountains covered with pine 
and cedar : on the latter grew great quantitiet of misletoe, and the 
contrast of its bright green and the somber hue of the cedars was 
very striking. The snow was meltiog on the ascent, which was 
•xpofed to the aun, and made the road exceedingly slippery and 
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tíring to the animáis. On reacbing the summit a fioe proapect pre- 
•enfeed itielf. The Roeky Monntains, stretohiag away oq each side 
«f m*i hei» dividod iato aeferal braoch^e, whose uoiatad peaks Btood 
OQt in bold relief agaiut the clear, cM akj» Valtoya and plaina 
lay between theiOy thioagh wluch the ríver woiind ita way in doep 
caliooB. Id th» diateace waa th« saowy aummit of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, bright inlh the raye ef the setting aun, and at my feet lay the 
smiling vale a£ Taoa, with itB nomerous TÜlages and ihe curíously- 
conetmeted paebloa of the Indiane. SDOw-oovered monotains sor- 
roanded it, whoae ridgee were floeded.with light, while the valley 
was alroost shronded in gloom and darknesB. 

• On deacendÍDg I waa ehUged to diamount and lead my horse, 
whoee feet, Mled with enow, were continnally alipping from under 
hhn. After aunaet liie oold waa intense, and wading through the 
aoow, my mocaaaona became firoaen, ao that I waa obliged to trav« 
el quickly to prerenC niy fe§t from being froat-bitten. It was quite 
dark when I reaohed the plain, ánd the níght waa so obscuro that 
the track waa perfectly hidden, and my only goide waa the distant 
lights of the TÜIages. Corning to a frozen brook, the mules refused 
to cresa the ioe, and I spent an hoor in fruitless atteropta to induce 
them. I eonld fiad nothing at hand with which to break the ice, 
and at tength, half frozen, waa obliged to turn back and retrace my 
atepa to a rancho, which the Ipdian boy who waa my guide aaid was 
about a raile distant. Tbia I at leogth reached, thongh not before 
ene of my feet waa frost-bitten, and my banda ao completely numbed 
by the exceanTO cold that I was unable to unpack the mules when I 
got in. To protect the peor animáis from the cold, as there waa no 
atable to place them in, I devoted the whole of my bedding to coTer 
them, reserving to myself only a sarape, which, however, by the 
aide of a blazing wood fire, was sufficient to keep me warm. The 
good lady of the house sent me a huge bowl of atole as I was en- 
gaged in clothing the animáis, which I oíTered to Panchito as sooa 
as the mesaenger'a back waa turnad, aud he B¥rallowed it, boiling 
hot ma it waa, with great guato. 

The next morning, with the aasistanoe of some rancheros, I 
cróssed the sCream, and arrived at Fernandos, which is the most 
«oasiderable village in the falley. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

Valley of Taios — Fernandez — Goveraor Bent — Start to the Monntains — Hait- 
breed Quide^-Mules and Ice — ^B^ghted— *Shelter — Hospitality — ^Arroyo 
Hondo— Tarley*»—Monnon« — Cross Mountaina-^Feet Frozen — Rio Col- 
orado— -Mexioaa Va ^on t oa Ca na d ian Trapper — ^Valley of Bed River — 
8tat» of tbe Setdement — Adioa Mcgioo I 

El VaIiIi^ dk Taos 10 «itnated about eí^hty miles to the north-' 
ward of Santa F6, on the eastero sida of the Del Norte. It con- 
taina aeveii^ villa^gea or Fancherias« the la^gest of which are Fer 
ncndez and £l Kaocho. The population of the vallej may be estima 
ted at eight thoiuand, iocluding the Pueblo Indiana. The soil is 
exceedingly fertile, and produces excellent. wheat and other grain. 
The cUmate being rigorous, aud the snmmers short, fruit does not 
rípen to. perfectiout but vegetables of all kinds are good and abun- 
dant, onions in particular growiug to great size and of excellent ña- 
vor. The climate is colder than at Santa Fé, the thermoraeter 
sonaetimes faUing to aero in winter, and seldom rising above 75^ Ln 
Bummer ; the nighta in summer being delightfuUy cool, but in win- 
ter piercingly cold. Aithough generally healtby, infections disor- 
ders are somatimes prevalent and fatal ; and periodical epidemics 
bave oa several occasions nearly decimated the inhabitants. 

In all maps the valiey of Taos is confounded with a city which 
nnder that ñame appears in them, but which does not exist, Fer- 
nandeE being the chief town of the valiey, and no such town as Taos 
to be fouad. The valiey derives its narae from the Taoses, a tribe 
of Indiana who once inhabited it, and the remains of which inhabit 
a pueblo under the oiofintain, about seven miles from Fernandez. 
Humboldt raentiona Taos as a. city containing eight thousand nine 
hundred iuliabiUmts. Its latitude is abput 36^ 30', longitude be- 
tween 106° 30' and 106° west of Greenwich, but its exact position 
has never beeo accurately deterrained. The extent of the valiey 
irom El Rancho to Arroyo Hondo is seventeen miles, the breadth 
from the Del Norte to the mountains about the same. 

Several distilleries are worked both at Fernandez and El Rancho, 
the latter better known to the Americana as The Ranch. Most of 
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them beloDg to Americans, who are generally trapp^rs and buntersy 
wbo, baving married Taos women, haré settled here. The Tao» 
whisky, a raw, fiery spirít which they maDufactnre, has a ready 
niarket in the rnountains among the trappers and bnnters, and th& 
Indian traders, who find the «« fíre water*^ the most proñtable article 
of trade with the aborigineSr who exchange for it their buffalo robe» 
and other peltries at a *< tremendous sacrifica." 

In Fernandez I was hospitably entertaíned ín the house of an 
American named Lee, who had for many years traded and trapped 
in the mountains, but who now, having married a Mexicbn woman, 
had set up a distillery and was amassing a considerable fortune. He 
gave me a pressing inyitation to stop the winter with him, which I 
was well inclined to accept, if I eonld have obtained good pastare for 
iny animáis; that, however, was not t<^be had, and I continued my 
journey.' A few days after ray departure, Lee*8 honse was attack- 
ed by the Mexicans, at the time when they massacred Governor 
Bent in the same vilfage, and himself kiHed, with every íbreigner 
in the place, excepting the brother of Lee, who was protected by 
llie priest and saved by him from the savage fnry of the roob. 

Bent, as well as Lee, had resided many years in New Mexicov 
both having wives and children in the conntry, and were sappose(f 
to have been much esteemed by the peopTe. The fbrmer was aa 
oíd trader among the Indians, and the owner of Bent's Fort, or Fort' 
William, a trading-post on the Arkansas, weíl known for its hospiw 
tality to travelers in the Far West. From bis knowledge of the 
coontry and the Mexican character^ Mr. Bent had been appointed 
governor of New México by General Keamey, and it was during a 
temporary visit to his íamily at Fernandez that he was killed in 
their presence, and scaTped and mutilated, by a mob of Pueblos Ruá 
the people of Taos. 

William Bent was one of those hardy mns of enterprise witb 
whom America abounds, who, from love of dangerous adventure, 
forsake the quiet, monotonous life of the civifízed world for the ex:- 
citement of a sojourn in the Far West. For many years he tradecf 
with Indians on the Platte and Arkansas, winning golden opinión? 
from the poor Indians for his honesty and fair deafíng, and th& 
greatest popularity from the hardy tiappers and monntaineers for- 
his firmness of character and personal bravery. 

Notwithstanding the advice I received not to attempt snch a jour- 
ney at this season, I determined to cross the mountains and winter 
on the other side, either at the head of Arkansas or Platte, or la- 
sóme of the mountRÍn-valleys, which are the winteríng-places of 
many of the trnppers and mountain-men. I therefbre hired a half^ 
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breed Pueblo as a guide, who, by the by, was one of the most ras- 
cally-Iookiog of rascally Mexicana, and ón the fírat of January was 
once more on my way. 

I left Fernandez late in the day, as I intended to proceed only 
twelve miles to Arroyo Hondo, and there remain for the night. 
After proceed ing a mile or two, we carne to a sti'eam abóut thirty 
feet In breadth and completely frozen. Here the males carne to a 
stop, and nothing would induce them to attempt to croas. £?en the 
last resource, that of crossing myself on Panchito, and pretending to 
ride away with their favorito, entirely failed, although they ran up 
and do wn- bello wing with aífright, smelling the ice, feeling it with 
their fore-feet, and, throwing up their heads, would gallopto another 
point, and up and down, in great commotion. At length I had to take 
a pole, which was opportunely lying near, and break the ice away, 
having to remove the broken blocks entirely before they would at- 
tempt it. With all this, however, my oíd hunting-mule still refused ; 
but, as I knew it would not be left behind, I proceeded on with the 
rest. At this the hunting-mule became frantic, galloped away from 
the river, returned, bellowed and cried, and at last, driven to des- 
peration, it made a jump right into the air, but not near the broken 
place, and carne down like a lump of lead on the top of the ice, 
Airhich, of course, smáshed under its weight, and down it went into 
a deep hole, its head just appearing out of the water, which was 
** mush*' with ice. . In this ^^ íix'* the mulé remained perfectly still^ 
apparently conscious that its own exertions would be unavailing ; and 
I therefore had to return, and, up to my middle in water, break it 
out of the ice, expecting every moment to see it drop, fí'ozen to 
death. At last, and with great labor, I extricated it, when it at 
once ran up to the horse and hinnied its delight at the meeting. 

By this time itwas pitchy dark, and the cold had become intense; 
my mocassons and deerskin leggings were frozen hard and stiíf,^ and 
my feet and legs in a fair way of becoming in the same state. There 
was no road or track, the snow every where covering the country, 
and my guide had evidently lost his way. However, I asked him in 
which direction he thouglit Arroyo Hondo to be, and pushed straight 
on for it, floundering through the snow, and falling into holes and 
ravines, and at length was brought to a dead halt, my horse throw- 
ing himself on his haunches, and just saving his master and himself 
a fall down a precipice some five faundred feet in depth, which 
formed one side of the Arroyo Hondo. 

The lights of the rancho to which we were bound twinkled at the 
bottom, but to attempt to reach it, without knowing the road down 
the ravine, was like jumping from the top of the Monument. Howi 

i* 
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6Yer, as I felt I wbb on the point of freezing to death, I became 
desperata and charged the precipice, intending to roll down with 
PaDchito, if we could not do bettor ; bot the horse refuaod to ipove, 
and preaentlj, atartlng to ooe side as I spnrred bim» fell headlong 
into a anow-drift aome twanty feet in deptht whore I lay under 
him ; aod, satisfied in my mind that I waa «Mn extremis," wished 
myself farther from Arroyo Hondo and deplored my evil destiny^ 
Panchito, however, managed to kick himself out; and I, balf 
smothered and with one of my riba disabled, soon followod hia ex- 
ampie, and again mounted. We preaently carne to a little adobe 
house, and a man, hearing our cries to each other in the dark, carne 
out with a light. To my request for a night's lodgiog he replied, 
** No se puede, no había mas que un quartito"— ^that there was no 
room, but one little chamber, but that at the rancho I would be well 
accommodated. With this hint I moved on, freezing in my saddle, 
and again attempted. to descend, but the darkaesa was pitchy, and 
the road a wall. While attempting the desceat once more, a light 
appeared on the bank aboTo us, and a female voice crying out, 
(« Vuélvase, amigo, por Dios i que no se baja" — ^return, friend, for 
God's sake ! and don*t attempt to go down. «< Que vengan, pobreci* 
tos, para calentarBe'*-^-come, poor fellows, and warm yourselves. 
<( Por hi se sube, por hi" — ^this way.; this is the way up — she crie4 
to US, hokjíing up the light to direct our steps* *^ Ay de mi, como 
snñren los pobres viageros !" — alas, what poor trávelera suífer !^« 
she ezclaimed, eying our frozen appearance, and clothes white with 
anow ; and, still holding up the light, abe led the way to her houae, 
where now, lectured by his wife for his inhoepitality, the man who 
had sent us away from his door bestirred himself to unpack the 
mules, which, with our numbed hands, it was impossible for us to do. 

A little shed full of corn-ehueks (the leaf of the maise, of which 
animáis are very fond) provided a warm shelter for the shivering 
beasts ; and having attended to their wants, and piled before ^em 
enough hoja for a regiment of cavalry, I entered the house where 
half a doaen women were soon rubbing life into my hands and feet, 
which were badly frost-bitteo, while others were buay preparing 
atole and chile, and making tortillas on the hearth. 

A white atooe m^rka this day ef my journey, when, for the first 
time, I met with nativo hospitality on Arroyo Hondo. In this 
&mily, which consisted of about fifteen souis, six were on their 
beds, sofferiñg from sarampión — ^the measles — which was at the time 
of my journey carrying oíf many victims in Santa Fé and Taos 
Valley. An oíd crone was busy decocting simples in a large olla 
over the iré. She asked me to tasto it, giving it the ñame of acietQ 
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de virocafi — ^rattlesnake-oil ; and as | expressed my disgust by word 
and deed at the iotimatioo, which just saved my taking a gulp, the 
oíd lady was convulsed with laughter, giviog me to understand tbat it 
was QoC really YÍper-oi], but waa so called — no mas. This pot, when 
cooked, was set oa one sido, and aU tbe patients, one after the other, 
crawled from their blankets and imbibed the decoction from a gourd. 
Ooe of the sick was the mother of the family, who had ran after us 
to briog US back wfaén her husband had told her pf ont situation — 
one iostaoce of the maoy which I have met of the kindness of heart 
of Mexican women. 

The Dext morniag we descended into the Arroyo, and even in 
day]ight tbe track 4owb was exceedingly daogerous, and to have at- 
tempted it in the dark would have been an act of no little temerityé 
On the other bank of the stream was situated a mili and distillery 
belongtng to an American by the ñame of Turley, who had quite a 
thriving establishment. , 6héep and goats^ and innumerable hogs, 
ran about the corral ; his barns were íilled with grain of all kinds, 
his mili with flour, aod his cellars with whisky ** in galore." Every 
thing about the place betokened prosperity. Kosy children, uniting 
the fair cpmiHexions of the Anglo-Saxon with the dark tint of the 
Mexican, gamboled before the door. The Mexicaos and Indians at 
^ork in the yard were stout, well-fed fellows, looking happy and 
contented ; as well they mi^ht, for no one in the country paid so 
well, and fed so weU, as Türley,,who bore the reputation, far and 
near, of being as generous and klnd-hearted as he was reported to 
be rich. In times of scarcity no Mexican ever besought bis assist- 
ance and went away empty-handed. His granaries were always 
open to the hungry, and his purse to the poor. 

Three days after J was there they attacked his house, burned his 
mili, destroyed his grain and his live stock, and inhumanly butch- 
ered himself and the foreigners with him, after a gallant defense of 
twenty.-four bpurs — ^nine men against five hundred. Such is Mexi- 
can gratitude. 

I here laid in a small supi^y of provisions, flour and dried buifalo- 
meat, and got, besides, a good breakfast — rather a memorable oceur- 
rence. Just as 1 arrived, a party of Mormoñs, who had left Colonel 
Cooke's command on their way to California, and were now about 
to crosfl the mountains to join a large body of their people who were 
wintering on the Arkansas, i^itending to proceed to California in the 
ensttiog spríng, were on the point of starting. There were some 
twelve or fífteen of them, raw-boned fanatics, with four or five pack- 
mulefl carrying their provisions, themselves on foot. They started 
•eTeral hours before me ; bot I overtook them before they had crosa- 
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ed the moantain, straggling along, some seated od the top of tho 
mules* packs, some sittÍDg down every fdW handred yards, and alf 
looking tired and miserable. One of Üie party was an EDgUshmaQ, . 
from Biddenden, iit Kent, and an oíd Peninsular soldier. I asked 
what could have indnced him to háve undertaken such an expedí^ 
tion. He looked at me, and, without answering the question, said, 
" Dang it, if I only once get hoam ?" 

Arroyo Hondo runs along the base of a rídge of raotintain of mod- 
érate elevation, which divides the valley of Taos from tfaát of Rio 
Colorado, or Red River, both running into the Del Norte. The 
trail from one to the other rnns through and over the monntain, a 
distance of about twelve miles. It is covered with pine and cedar, 
and a species of dwarf oak ; and nnmerons small irtreamlets mn 
through the cañons and gorges. Near these grows plentifully a 
shrub which produces a frnit caHed by the mouotaineers service- 
berries, of a dark bine, the size of a small g;rape, and of very pteas- 
ant flavor. 

My animáis, unused to mountain travelrng, proceaded very alowly, 
Every little stream of frozen water was the cause of dehty. The 
mules, on reaching the brink, always held a council of war, smeUed 
and tried it with their fore-feet, and bellowed forth their dislike of 
the slippery bridge. Coronela, my huñting-roule, shice its mishap 
at Fernandez, was always the first to cross, biit I had íirst to strew 
the ice with branches, or throw a blanket over it, before I could in- 
duce them to pass ; and at last, tired of the delays thus occasioned, 
I passed with the horse, and left the mules to use their own discre- 
tion, although uot unfrequently half an hour or more would elapso 
before they overtook me. 

All this day I marched on foot through the snow', as Panchito 
made sad work of ascending and descending the mountain, and it 
was several hours after sunset when I arrived at Rio Colorado, with 
one of my feet badly frozen. In the settlement, which boasted 
about twenty houses, on inquiry as to where I could procure a cor- 
ral and hoja for the animáis, I was directed to the house of a French 
Canadian — an oíd trápper named Laforey^-one of the many who * 
are found in these re mote settlements, with Mexican wives, and 
passing the cióse of their adventurous lives in what to thém is a 
Btate of ease and plenty ; that is, they grow Sufficient maize to sup- 
port them, their faithful and well-trieá rifles furnishing them with 
meat in abundance, to be had in áll the mountains for the labor of 
hunting. 

I was obliged to remain here two days, for my foot was so badly 
frozen that I was quite unable to put it to the ground. In this place 
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I found that tbe Americaos were in bad odor ; and as I was equipped 
as a mountaineer, I carne in for a tolerable share of abnse whenever . 
I limped through the TÍI]age. As my lameness prevented me from 
pursuing my tormentors, they were xinusually daring, sálating me, 
every time I passed to the shed where my aniínals were corraled, 
with cries of ** Burro, burro^ ven a comer hoja" ( Ja^kaiss, jackass, 
come here and eat shucks), ** Anda coxo, a ver Jos burros, sus her-. 
manos*' (Hallo, game-leg, go and see your brotbers, thé donkeys) ; 
and at last, words not being found heavy enpngb, pieces of «dobe 
rattled at my ears. Tbis, however, was a joke ratber too practical 
to be pleasant ; so, the next time I limped to the stable, I carried 
my rifle en my shoulder, whicb was a hint never to be mistaken by 
a Mexican, and hereafter I passed with impunity. However, I was 
obliged to watch my animáis day atíd night, for, as soon as I fed 
them, either the corn was bodily stolen, or a faerd of hogs was 
driven in to feed át my expense. The latter aggression I put a stop 
to by administering to one persévering porker a pill from my rifle, 
and promised the threatening crowd that I would have as little com- 
pnnction in letting the same anñount of dáylight into them if I caught 
them thieving the provender ; and they seemed to think me in earn- 
est, for I missed no more cern or shucks. I saw plaínly enough 
howoTer, that my remaining here, with such a perfectly lawless and 
ruflianly crew, was likely to lead me into some trouble, if, indeed, 
my life was not in absoluto danger, which, from what occurred short- 
ly aftér, I faave no doubt it was ; and therefore I only waited until 
my foot was suíBciently recovered to enable me to resume my jour- 
ney across the mountains. 

The fare in Laforey^s house was what might be expected in a 
hunter's establishment: venison, antelope, and the meat of the car- 
nero cimarrón, the Rocky Mountain sheep, friroished his larder; 
and such meat (poor and tough at this season of the year), with 
cakes of Indian mea!, either tortillas or gorditas,'** furnished the daily 
bilí of fare. The absence of coffee he made the theme of regret at 
every meál, bewailing his misfortune in not^having, at that particular 
moment, a supply of this article, which he never before was withr 
out, and which, I may here observe, among the hunters and trap- 
pers, when in camp or rendezvous, is considered as an indispensable 
necessary. Coífee, being very cheap iu the states, is the universa] 
beverage of the western people, and finds its way to the mountains 
in the packs of the Indian traders, who retail it to the mountain- 

* The tortilla ii a roond, flat pancake, made of the Indian com-meal ; the 
goréUa i» of the same material, batthioker. 
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men at tbe modérate príce of from two to six dollars the half-pint 
cop. However, my frteod, Laibrey, waa never koown to poasess any, 
aod bis iamentfttíona were oolj iotanded to toften my heart, as he 
tboaght (erroDeoualy) tbai I must certainly carry a anpply with me. 

««Sacre eofant de Qárc^," be wonld ezclaim, mixing English, 
French, aad Spanish ioto a pachero*like jnmbleí *« voyez-vous dat I 
vas nevare tan pauvre aa día time ; mais before I vas siempre avec 
plenty café, plenty sacra ; mais now, God dami I not go á Santa Fé, 
(}od dam, and mountain-men dey come aqni from antre cóté, driolc 
ali my café. Sacre anfant de Gárce, nevare I vaei tan panvre as dis 
time, God dam. I net care comer mea^ ni irijole, ni corn, mais 
widout café I tío live. I buat roay be two, three day, may be one 
week, mais I eat notin ; roais sin café, enfant de Gárce, I no Uve, 
parceqaé me not sacre Espagnol, mais one Frencbman/' 

Rio Colorado is the íast and most nortbern settlement of JBf exicot 
and is distant from Vera Cruz two thousand miles. It cpntains, 
perhaps, fifteen famiUes, or a population of fifty sools, inclading 
one or two Ynta Indians, by sufferance of whom the New Mexi- 
cana have settied this valley, thns insuring to the politic savages a 
snpply of corn or catüe witfaout the necessity of undertaking a raid 
on Taos or Santa Fé whe never they require a remount. This was 
the reason given/ me by a^Yata for allowing the encroachment oa 
their terrítory, 

The soil of the valley is fertHe, the little strip of land which 
comprises it yielding grain in abundance, and being easily irrigated 
from the stream, the banks of which are low. The plain abounds 
with alegría, the plant from which the juice is extractad with which 
thei)eUes of Nuevo Méjico cosmetically preserve their complexions. 
The neighboring mottntains aílbrd plenty of larga game — deer» bears, 
monntain-sheep, and elk ; and the piains are covered with countless 
herds of antelope, which, in the wintepi hang about the foot of the 
sierras, which shieid them from the icy winds. 

No State of sode^ can be more wretched or degrading than the 
social and moral condition of the inhabitaqts of New México ; bat in 
this remote settlement, any thing I had formerly imagined to be the 
ne plus ultra of misery feH far short of the reali^ — such is the deg- 
radation of the people of the Rio Colorado. Growing a bare suf- 
ficieacy for their own snpport, they hoki the little land they cultí- 
vate, and their wretdied hovals, on sufferance from the barbarous 
Yutas, wfao actnidiy tderate their présence in their country for the 
solé purpose of having at their command a stock of grain and a 
herd of mules and horses, whidí they make no scruple of helpíng 
themselves to, whenever they requise a remoont or a supply of 
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farínaceotts food. Moreover, when a war expedition against a hos- 
tile tribe has failed, and no scaips have been secored to insure the 
retarBÍng warríors a welcome to their village, the Rio Colorado 
Í8 a kind of game-preserve, where the Yutas have a certainty of 
filling their bag if their other covera draw blank. Here they can 
always depeod upon procuring a few brace of Mexican scaips, whea 
snch trophies are reqnired for a war-danee or other festívity, without 
daDger to themsehres, and merely for the trooble of fetchiog them. 

Thus, half the year, the settiers fear to leave their honsea, and 
their corn and grain o^n retnain nncut, the Indiana being. near ; 
thna the valiant Mexicana refase to leave the shelter of their bur- 
rows even to secure their only food. At these times their suíferings 
are extreme, being reduced to the verge of starvation ; and the oíd 
Canadian faunter told me thut he and his son entirely snpported the 
people on severa! oeoasions by the prodnce of their rifles, while the 
maize was lying rotting in the fields. Tbere are snffictent men in 
the settlement to extermínate the Yutas, were they not entirely 
devoid of conrage ; bnt, as it is, they allow themselves to be bullied 
and ill treated with the most perfeet impnnity. 

Agfünst these same Indiana a pAity of a dosien Shawñee and Del- 
aware trappers waged a long and most destmctive war, añtil at last 
the Yutas were fain to beg for peace, after losing many of their 
most fitmons Warriors and chiefs. The cowardly Mexicana, how- 
ever, have seldom smnmoned courage to strike a blow in their own 
defense, and are so thovonghly despised by their savage enemies, 
that they never scmple to attack them, however large the party, or 
in spite of the greatest disparity in nambers between them. 

On the tfaird day, the inílammation in my írost-bitten foot havíng 
in Bome measnre subsided, I again paeked my moles, and, nndera 
fnsillade of very hard ñames from the pelados, tvmed my baek on 
México and the Mexicana. 

Laforey escorted me ont of the settlemmit to point ont the 
trail (for roads now had long ceafled), and, bewailing his hard fate 
in not having ** plenty café avec sucre, Gk>d dam," with a conclading 
enfant de Gárce, bid me good-by, and reoommended me to mind 
my hair — in other worda, look out for my scalp» Cresting a blnflT 
which rose from tíie valley, I turned in my saddle, took a last look 
at the adobes, and, without one regret, cried «* Adiós, Méjico !" 

I had now turned my baek on the kst settlement, and felt a thrill 
of pleasnre as I looked at the wild expaase of snow which lay be- 
foro me, and the toweríng mountains which firowned on all sides, 
and knew that now I had seen the last (for aome time at least) of 
civilized man under tile garb of a Mextcan aarape. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Leave Red River — Antélope— A Shot^— Wolvea — Camp on Bib Oreek— ► 
Snake Creek — Yuta Trail — Bowl Ore^ — Sociable Wolf— Day'g Joumey 
—^1 Vallecitcr— The Wlnd Tiap— ComforÚeM Camp — Groas Wind Tnip-^ 
View írom Sammit— Dismal Sceae-^-Saffeiings from Cold— Orphao Creek 
— Iflolated Bntte — ^The Greenhom— Trappers* Lodgea— Mountaineere— 
The San Carlos — Strike the Arkanflas. 

OoR course, od leaviog Red River, was due north, my object beiag 
to strike the A.rkaD8ás near its head-waters od the other side of the 
Rocky MouDtaios, and.fdlow as oear as possible the Yuta trail, 
which these Indiansuse io passiogfrom the Del Norte to the Bayou 
Salado, on their annual buífalo-huDts to that elevated valley. 

Skirttng a low raDge of inouotaiDs, the trail passes a valley ap< 
ward of íifty miles io length, intersected by numerous streains 
(cfilled creeks by the moontain-nieD), which rise io the oeighboring 
highlaDds, fiad fall ÍDto tbe Del Norte, near its upper waters. Our 
first day^s journey, of about tweDty^five miles, led through the 
uplaods at the soathem extremity of the valley. These are covered 
with pioe aod cedar, and the more open plains with bushes of wild 
sage, which is the characteristic plant in all the elevated plaios of 
the Rocky Moantains. On emerging from the aplands, we oDtered 
a level prairie, covered with ÍDDumerable herds of aotelope. These 
gracefal animáis, in bands containing several thousands, trotted up 
to US, and, with pointed ears and their beautifal eyes staring with 
eager curiosity, accompanied us for miles, running parallel to our 
trail within fifiy or sixty yards. 

The cold in these regions is more intense than I ever remember to 
bave 9xperienced, not even excepting in Lower Canadá; and wheD 
a northerly wind sweeps over the bleak and barren plains, charged 
as it is with its icy re-enforcemnts from the snow-clad mountains, it 
actails the únfortunate traveler, exposed to all its violence, with 
blood-freeziug blasts, piercing to his very heart and bones. 

Such was the state of congelation I was in on this day, that even 
the shot-tempttng antelope bounded past unscathed. My hands, 
with fíngers of stone, refused even to bold the reios of my horse, 
who traveled as he pleased, sometimos sluing round his stero to the 
wind, which was i« dead ahead." Mattias, the half-breed, who was 
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my guide, envóloped from head to foot in blanket, occasionally cast' 
a loDgÍDg glance from óut its folds at the proYokÍDg veDÍson as it' 
gailoped past, muttering at íntervals, «^ Jesns/iJesodi que carne*'^— 
what raeat we're losing í At leogtb, as a baod of some three thou- 
sand almost ran oTer us, htiinan nature, althoagh.at freezÍDg-point/ 
could no loDger stand it. I jumped off PancbitOi and, kneeling 
down, sent a baH from my rifle right into thé <*thick'' of the band. 
At the report two antelopes sprung into the air, their forms being 
distinct against the horizon above the backs of the rest ; and when 
the herd had passed, they were lying kicking in the dust» one shot 
in the neck, through which the ball had passed into the body of 
another. We packed a mnfe with the choice pieces of the meat» 
which was a great addition to our slender stock of dried provisión».' 
As I was ^^butchering'* the anteiopO} half a dozen wofves hung 
round the spot, attracted by, the smell of blood ; they were so tame, 
and hungry at the same time, that I thonght they wouM actually 
faave torn the meat from under my knife. Two of tbem lopetl 
ronnd and round, gradui^ly decreasing their distance, occasionalíy 
squatting on their baunches, and iicking their impatient lips, in 
anxii)us expectation of a comin^ feast. I thtew a large piece of 
meat toward them, when the whole gang jumped upon it, fighting 
snd growling, and tearing aach other in the furious mélée. I am 
Bure I might have approacbed near enough to have seized one by 
the tail, so entirely regardless of my vicinity did they appear. 
They were doubtless rendered more ravenous than usual by the 
uncommon severity of the weather, and, from the fact of the 
antelope congregating in large banda, were unable to préy upon 
these animáis, which are their fevorite food. Although rarely at- 
tacking a man,.yet in sueh seasons as the present I have no doubt 
that they would not hesitate to charge opon a solitary traveler in 
the night, particnhirly as in winter they congrégate in troops of 
from ten to íifty. They are so abundant in the monntains, that the 
hunter takes no notice of them, and seldom throws away upon the 
Bculking beasts a charge of powder and lead. 

This night we camped on Rib Creek, the Costilla of the New 
Mexican bnnters, where there was no grass for our poor animáis, 
and the creek was frozen to snch a depth, that, after the greatest 
exertions in breaking a hole through the^ ice, which was nearly a 
foot thick, they were nnable to reach the water. It is a singular 
fact that during intense cold horses and mulos suífer more from 
want of water than in the hottest weather, and often perish in the 
monntains when unable to procure it for two or three days in the 
frosen tsreeks. Althoiigh they made every attempt lo drink, %b« 
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moles actuaüy koeeKng ta their endeavon to reach the water, I waa 
obliged to give it theio, ooe after the other, from a small tío cnp 
wbich held half a piot, and from whtch tfie thirs^ apiínala greedily 
drank. This tediona proceBB occnpied me more Üuui a& honr» after 
wiiich there was aoother hpar's work in hnnting for wood, and pack- 
ing it on our backs into camp. Before we had a fire going it waa 
late ia tbe oight, and almost roidnight before we bad found a little 
grafs and pieketed tbe anímala ; aU of wbicb duties at laat being ef- 
fected, we cooked our collopa of antelope-meat» amoked a pipe, and 
rolled oorselvea in our blankets before tbe fire. AU nigbt long the 
camp waa surroanded by wolves, wbicb approached witbin a few 
feet of tbe fire, and tbeir eyea abone like coala aa they hovered in 
the buabea, attracted by the aavory amell of the roaating veniaon. 

The next day we stmck La Culebra, oí Snake Creek, where we 
aaw that tbe party of Mormpns had encaraped» and apparently 
úalted a day, for more than ordinary paina had been taken,to make 
tbeir camp comfortable, and aeveral pilea of twiga, of the sage-buah 
and rushes, remained, of wbicb they bad made beds. HoweFer, we 
were obliged to go farther down tbe creek, aa there was no firewood 
near the point where the trail crosaea it, and there found a sheltered 
place with tolerable grass, and near an air-hole in tbe ice where the 
animáis conld drínk. I remarked that in the vicinity of tbe Mormon 
camp no watering-place had been made for their animáis, and, aa 
we had seen no bolea broken in the ice of the creeka we had passed, 
I concluded that these people had allowed their animáis to shift for 
themseWes, the consequences of which negligence were soon appa- 
rent in our farther advance* 

The cold was ao intense that I blanketed all my animáis, and eveii 
then expected that aome of the mnles would have perisbed ; for it 
■nowed beavily during the nigbt, and the storm ended in a watery 
sleet* wbicb froze as soon as it fell, and in tbe- morning the animala 
were coFered with a sheet of ice. We ourselves suífered extremely, 
tnrniog constantly, and rolling almost into the embers of the scanty 
fire; and toward daybreak I really thought I should have frozen 
bodUy* My bedding consiated of two blankets — one of them a very 
tbin one, which waa all I bad between my body and tbe snow ; and 
tbe otb^r, first soaked with the sleet and añerward frozen atiff and 
hard, was more like a board than a blanket, and was in that state no 
protection against the cold. It is well known that the coldest period 
of tbe twenty-fttuí* hours is that immediately preceding the dawn of 
day. At tbis time one is generally awakened by the sensation of 
deatb-like chill, which penelrates into tbe very.bones; and as the 
$re is by thi« time usually extinguished, or merely smoldering in the 
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ashes, the duly of repleni»hiiig is a Téry tryiog ))roce88. To creep 
out of the blankel; aad face the cotting blsflt requires no. littíe reao- 
latioD ; and, if there be more than oee persea Ui the camp, the l^or- 
rible momeat Í8 pot off bjr-^ the.fifst roused, io. hopea tbat soroe one 
else wiU awakea and paríorm the doty. However, sbonld the 
oonghf aad hems ancoeed in rooBing aU, it is tan to one bat that aU, 
Wiih a bbuik look at ÜM eheerleas prospeet» cover theh* heads with 
Üie bhinket, aaáf witli a groas, cuddling ioto a ball, resettle thera- 
aelves to sleep, lea^iag the mosfe chiUy victám to perform the office. 

The half-frozen animalB, atandúig orer theur picket-pios aad col* 
kpsed with oold, seem afanoet drawa withia themseWes, aad occa- 
aioiíaliy approaeh the fire a& cióse as theh? lanats vill altow, beadiog 
down their noeea to the feeble warmth* the brea|;h ia atoanúng vol- 
umes of clond issaiag from their oostrik, while tíieir bodies are 
liiickly dad with a coát of frozeo soew or sleet. 

Onr next camp was on La Trittchera, or Bowl Creek> The 
oouotry was barreo and desoíate, covered with sage, and with here 
aad there a pravie with tolerable pasture. Antefope were aband- 
aat, and deer and turkeys were to be seea oo the creeka. The trail 
passed, to the westward, a loñj peak resembKog io outlioe that one 
knowB as Jamea's or Pike^s Peak, which is some two hondred aad 
fifty nBilea to the noith. The former is not laid down ia aoy of the 
mapa, althoagh it is a weU-knowa landmarJí to the Indiaos. 

The creéks are timbered with cotton-woods, qoaking-asp, dwarf- 
oak, cedar, aad wild eherry, all of small growtíi aad staoted, while 
tlie nplaads are covered with a dwarfisfa growth of pines. From 
Río Colorado we had been eonstantly followed by a larga gray wo]£ 
£very eveniag, as soon aa we got into camp, he made hia appear- 
anee, sqaatting qaietly dowa at a littla diataoee, aad after we had 
tamed in fbr the night helping hinraelf to any tfaing lyiag about. 
Oar first. acqoaintance oommenced on the prairie where I had küled 
tile two antelope, and tiie ezceUent dinner he then made, on the re- 
mains of the two carcassea, had evidently attached faim to onr soci- 
ety. In the morning, aa soon aa we left the camp, be took possea- 
sion, and quicUy ate np the remnaats of enr sapper and some little 
extrae I always took cara to leave fi>r hiño. Shortly after he woold 
trot after as, and, if we halted Ibr a sfaort time to adinst the mnle- 
packs or water ihe aainMila, he aat dowa qnietly imtH we resnmed 
onr march. Bnt wben I kiUed aa aotetope, and waa in the aet of 
bntohering it, he gravely looked oo, or k>ped round and round, líck- 
ing his jaws, and in a stafce ef endent self-gratulation. I had bim 
twenty times a-day withia reach af my rifle, bnt he beeama iuch an 
cid friend that I nerer dreamed of molesting him 
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Our day'B travel was usaalty from twenty to thirty miles, for the . 
dnjB were very short, and we were obliged to be to camp an bonr 
before sunset, in order to procare wood, aod water the animáis be- 
fore dark. Before arriving at the ereek where we purpósed to 
camp, I rodé ahead and selected a spot wbere was good grass aod. 
convenient water. We tben uopacked the moles aod horses, atid 
immediately watered them, after which we allowed themto feed at 
large ontil dark. lo the mean time we hnnted.for firewpod, baviog 
sometimos to go hatf a mile from camp, packing it on oor shonlders,. 
to the spot we iotended for oor fíre, the mule-pácks and saddlés, ¿ce., 
being placed to wiodward of it, as a protectioo from the cold blasts. 
We theo coeked supper, and at dark picketed the aoimals roond the, 
camp, their laríat8,(or skiovropes) being attached to pegs dríven in 
the ground. After a smoke, we spread4>ur blankets before the íire 
and turnad in, risrng once or twice in the night to see that all was; 
safe, and remove the animáis to fresh grass when they had cleared 
the circle round the pickets. Guard. or Ivatch we kept none, £oT' 
afber a long day's travel it was too much for two of us to take al- 
térnate séntry, thus having but half the night for sleep. 

We were now approaching a part of the jonrney much dreaded 
by the Indians and New-Mexican buífalo-hunters, and which is 
quite another «• Jomada del Muerto," or dead man*s journey. A 
creek called Sangre Cristo— blood of Christ — winds through a deep 
cañón, which opens out at one point into a small circular basin called 
£1 Vaílecito — the little valley. It is quite embosomed io the mount- 
ains ; and down their ruggéd sides, and through the deep gorges, the 
wind rushes with trémeñdous fury, fiUiog the válley with drifted 
snow, and depositing it inthe numeróos hollows with which it is in- 
tersected. This renders the passage of the Vaílecito very dangerous, 
as animáis are frequeñtly buried in the snow, which is sometimos 15 
or 20 feet deep in the hollows, and four or five on the level.. 

This valley is also called by the mountaineers the *« Wind-trap ;" 
a very appropriate ñame, as the wind seems to be caught and pent 
up here the year round, and, mad with the eoníinement, blows round 
and round, seeking for an escape. 

Wishing to have my animáis fresh for the passage of this dreaded 
spot, I this day made a short jouroey of fífteeo miles, and camped 
io the caüon about three miles from the mouth of the Wind-trap. 
The cafion was so precipitous, that the only place I couM find for 
oor camp was on the side of the mountain, where was tolerably 
good.gramma-grass, but a wretched place for ourselves ; and we had 
to burrow out a level spot in the snow before we could place the 
packs iü a position where they would not roll down the bilí. The 
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cedars were few and far betweeo, and the snow covered everj thiog 
in the shape of wood ; and, as in our last camp niy tomahawk had 
been loet in the snow, I was unable to procure a log, and was faio 
to set fire tp a cedar near which we had laid our packs. The flame, 
licking the stringy and drj bark, quickiy ran up the tree, blazed along 
the branchea in a roar of fire, illuminating the rugged mouotain, and 
throwing its ]ight upon the thread of tiniber skirting the creek which 
wound along the bottom far beneath. 

AU night long the wind roared through the cañón, and at timea 
swept the blankets from our chilled bodies. The mules and horses 
refused to feed after dark, and, aa there was no spot near where 
we could picket them, the poor beasts sought shelter from the cruel 
blasts in the belt of dwarf-oak which fringed the creek. 

We passed a miserable night, perched upon the mountain-side 
in our lonely camp, and without a fire, for the tree was soon con- 
Buraed. Our oíd friend the wolf, however, was still a compaoion, and 
sat all night within sight of the fire, howling piteously írom cold and 
hunger. The next morning I allowed the animáis, a couple of hours 
after sunrise, to feed and fill theipselves; and then, descending from 
our camp, we entered the pass inta the dreaded Yalleeito. A few 
hundred yards from the entrance lay a frozen mulé, half buried in 
the snow ; and a little farther on another, cióse to the creek where 
the Mormons had evidently encamped not two days before. 

The Vallecito was covered with snow to the depth of three feet, 
to all appearance perfectly level, but in fact full of hollows, with 15 
or 20 feet of snow in them. With the greatest diíficnlty and labor 
we Bucceeded in crossing, haviog to dismount and beat a path through 
the drifts with our bodies. The pack-mules were continually ñilling, 
and were always obliged to be unpacked before they could rise. As 
this happened every score yards, much time was consumed ^n trav- 
ersing the valley, which can not exceed four miles in length. 

The roountain ñses directly from the north end of the Vallecito, 
and is the dividing ridge between the waters of the Del Norte and 
the Arkansas or Rio Napeste of the Mexicans. The ascent to the 
summit, from the western side, is short, but very steep ; and the 
snow was of such a depth that the mules could hárdly make their 
way to the top. Leading'roy horse by the bridle, I led the way, 
and at length, numbed with cold, I reached the summit, where is 
a level platean of about a hundred square yards. Attaining this, 
and exposed to the full sweep of thé wind, a blast struck me, car- 
rying with it a perfect avalanche of snow and sloet, full in my front, 
and knocked me as clean oíf my lega as I could have been floored 
by a twenty-four pound shot. 
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The view from thiB point was wild and dísmal ín the extreme. 
Looking back, the whole conntry was corered with a thick carpet 
of BDOW, bat eastward ít was seen íq patches only here and there. 
Before me lay the main chain of the Rocky Mountains, Pike*8 
Peak lifting its snowy head far above the rest ; and to the southeast 
the Spanish Peaks (Cumbres Espafiolas) towered like twin giants 
oTer th& piaras. Beneath the mountain on which I stood was a 
narrow Talley, through which ran a streamiet bordered with dwarf- 
oak and pine, and looking like a thread of silver as it wound through 
the plain. Rugged peaks and ridges, snow-clad and covered with 
pine, and deep gorges fílled with broken rocks, every where met 
the eye. To the eastward the mountains graduiüly smoothed 
away into detached spurs and broken ground, until they met the 
vast prairies, which stretched far as the eye could reach, and hun- 
dreds of miles beyond — a sea bf seeming barrenness, vast and dis- 
mal. A hurricane of wind was blowing at tbe time, and clouds of 
dust swept along the sandy prairies,. like the smoke of a raillion bon- 
fires. On the mountain-top it roared and raved through tbe pines, 
fiUing the air with show and broken branches, and piling it in huge 
drifts against the trees. The perfect solitude of this vast wildness 
was most appalling. From my position on the summit of the di- 
viding rídge I had a bird's-eye view, as it were, over the rugged 
and chaotic masses of the stupendous chain of the Rocky Mountains, 
and the vast deserta which stretched away from their eastern bases ; 
while, on all sides of me, broken ridges, and chasms and ravines, 
with masses of p)led-up rocks and uprooted trees, with clouds of 
drifting snow flying through the air, and the burricane's roar bat- 
tling through the forest at my feet, added to the wildness of the 
Bcene, which was unrelieved by the slightest vestige of animal or 
human life. Not a sound, either of bird or beast, was heard — in- 
deed, the hoarse and stunning rattie of the wind wo^ld have drowned 
them, 80 loud it roared and raved through the trees. 

The animáis strove in vain to face the storm, and, turning their 
sterns to the wind, shrunk into themselves, trembling with cold. 
Panchito, whc»n I was leading by the bridle, followed me to the 
edge of the platean, but drew back, trembling, from the dismal 
Bcene which lay stretched below. With a oeigh of fear he laid his 
cold nose against my cheek, seeming to say, ** Come back, maater : 
what can take you to such a wretched place as that, where not even 
a blade of grass meets the ^ye 1" 

The desoent oo the eastern side is steep and sudden, and through 
a thick forest of pines, to the valley beneath. Trail there waa 
soné to direct us, and my half-breed kaew nothing of the road, hav* 
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ing pasBod but ooce before, and many years ago, but said it went 
aomewhere down the pinos. The erening was fast closing round 
Qs, and tx) remain where we were was certain death to our animáis, 
if not to ourselres : I therefore determined to pnah for the vaHey, 
and accordingiy Btrnck at once down the pines. 

Once among the trees, there was nothing to do bnt reach the 
bottom as fast as possible, as it was nearly dark, and nothing was to 
be seen at the distance of a dozen yards, so dense was the forest. 
Before we had proceeded as many paces from the edge of the 
platean, and almost before I knew where I was, horses, mules, &c., 
were roUing down the moüntain all together, and were at last 
brought np in a snow-dnft soine twelve feet deep. There they 
all lay in a heap, the half-breed under one of the pack- mules, and 
his sWarthy face just peering oiit of the snow. Before a mulé would 
Btir every pack had to be removed ; and this, wtth a temperature 
Bome ten degrees belowzero, was trying to the fingers, as may be 
imagined. As it was impossible to reach the bottom írom this point, 
we struggled once more to the top through six feet of snow and an 
almost perpendicular ascent. I had to beat a road for the animáis, 
by throwing myself bodlly on the snow, and pounding it down with 
all my weight. We were nearly frozen by this time, and my hands 
were perfectly useless — so much so that, when a large bird of the 
grouse species* flew up into a pine abóve my head,'I was unable to 
cock my rifle to shoot at it. The mules were plunging into the 
snow at every step, and their packs were hanging under their bel- 
lies, but to attempt to adjnst them was out of the question. It was 
nearly dark too, which made our situation any thing but pleasant, 
and the mules were quite exhausted. 

At last, ho wever, we reached the top and struck down the moüntain 
at another point, bnt it was with the greatest toil and diflicuíty that we 
reached the bottom long after dark, and camped shortiy after near 
the creek which wound through the valley, or, rather, in its rery bed. 
One of the mules had slipped its pack completely under the belly, 
and, the girth pinching her, she started off just before reaching the 
creek at ful! gallop, kicking every thing the pack contained to the 
four winds of heaven. This pack happened to oontain all the pro- 
visions, and, as the search for them in the dark would have been 
useless, we this night had no supper. To shelter ourselves from 
the wind we camped in the bed of the creek, whioh was without 
water, but the wind howled down it as if it were a fnnnel, scatter- 
ing our fire in every direction as soon as it was lighted, and tearing 

* Oalled by the hunters le coq des bois (Scotch capercaüzie). 
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the blaakets from onr veiy bodies. The atiimals never moved frora 
the spot where they had beeo unpacked ; even if the re had beeo 
grass, they were too exhausted to feed, but stood ehivériog io the 
wiod, coHapsed with cold, and almost dead. Such a night I oever 
passed, and hope never to paw agaio. The hurrícane never lulled 
for a single instaot ; all our efforts to build a fire were unavailiog ; 
and it was with no smail delight that I hailed the break of day, when 
we imraediately packed the mules and st^rted on our journey. 

The trail now led along the creek and through smaU broken 
prairies, with bluffs exhibiting a very cvírious formation of shale and 
sandstone. At one point the cañón opens out into a pretty open 
glade or park, in the middle of which is a large rock resembling a 
ruined castle : the little prairie is covered with fine grass, and a 
large herd of black-tailed deer were feeding in it. A little farther 
on we descried the timber on the Huérfano or Órphan Creek, so 
cnlled from a remarkable isolated rock of sandstone which stands in 
a small prairie on its left bank* and is a well-known landraark to the 
Indians. We camped on the Huérfano under some high cotton- 
woods, the wind blowing with unabated violence. The next morn- 
ing all the animáis were missing, and, following theú* trail, we found 
them on the other side of the creek, five or six miles from the 
camp, in a little prairie full of buflalo-grass. As it was late in the 
day when we returned to camp, we did not leave till next morning, 
when we crossed on to the Cuernaverde or Greenhorn Creek. 

On a bluff overlooking the stream I had the satisfaction of seeiog 
two or three Indian lodges and ond adobe hovel of a more aspiriog 
order. As we crossed the creek a mountaineer on an active horse 
galtoped up to us, his rifle over the horn of the saddle, and ciad in 
hunting-shirt and pataloons of deer-skin, with long fringes hanging 
down the arms and legs. As this was the first soul we had seen 
since leaving Red Hiver, we were as delighted to meet a white man 
(and him an American) as he was to learn the news from the Mex- 
ican settlements. We found here two or three hunters, Freoch 
Canadians, with their Assinaboin and Sioux squaws, who have made 
the Greenhorn their head-quarters ; and game being abundant and 
the rich soil of the valley affording them a sufliciency of Indian 
corn, they lead a tolerably easy Ufe, and certainly a lazy one, with 
no cares whatever to annoy them. This valley will, I have no doubt, 
become one day a thriving settlement, the soil being exceedingly 
rich and admirably adapted to the growth of all kinds of grain. The 
prairies afford abundant pasture of excellent quality, and stock might 
be raised upon them in any numbers. 

The depreciation in the valué of beaver-skiñs has thrown the 
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great body of trappers out of employmeDt, and there is a general 
tendency among tfae monntain-men to settle in the fruitful valleys 
of the Rocky Mountains. Already tbe plow has turned up the 
Boil within sight of Pike's Peak, and a hardy pioneer, an English- 
man, has led the wáy to the Great Sait Lake, where a settlem^nt of 
XDoontaineers has even now been formed, three thousand miles from 
the fróntier of the United States. 

From the Greenhorn an easy day's travel brought us to the banks 
of the San Carlos, which, receiving the former creek, falls into the 
Arkansas about two hundred and ñfty miles from its source. The 
San Carlos is well timbered with cotton-wood, cherry, quaking-asp, 
box, alder, and many varieties of shrubs, and many spots in the valley 
are admirably adapted for cultivation, with a rich loamy soil, and so 
sitaated as to be irrigated with great facility from the creek. Ir- 
rigation is indispensable over the whole of this región, rain seldom 
falling in the spring and snmmer, which is one of the greatest draw- 
backs to the settlement of this conntry, the labor of irrigation being 
very great. The San Carlos heads ín a lofty raoge of mountains 
about forty miles from its junction with the Arkansas. Near its 
upper waters is a circular valley inclosed by rugged highlands, 
through' which the stream forces its way ín a caflon whose pre- 
cípitous sides overhang it to the height ^ three hundred feet. The 
face of the rock (of a dark limestone) is in many places perfectly 
vertical, and rises from the wateres edge tó a great elevation, pifióos 
and small cedars growing out of ere erices in the sides. 

After leaving this creek we passed a barren rolling prairie with 
scanty herbage and covered with the palmilla* or soap-plant. A few 
antelope were its only tenánts, and these so shy that I was unable 
to approach them. Fourteen miles from the San Carlos we struck the 
Arkansas at the little índian trading-fort of "Pueblo," which is sit- 
uated on the left bánk, a few hundred yards above the mouth of the 
Fontaine-quí-bouille, or Boiling Spring River, so called from two 
springs of mineral water near its head-waters under Pike's Peak, 
about sixty miles from its mouth. Here I was hospitably entertain- 
ed in the lodge of one John Hawkins, an ex-trapper and well-known 
mountaineer. I tarned my animáis loóse, and allowed them to seek 
for themselves the best pastures, as in the vicinity of the fort the 
prairies were perfectly bare of grass, and it was only near the 
mountain that any of a good quality was to be found. 

• The palmilla or soap-plant is a qiecies of cactus, the fibrou» root of which 
the New Mexicans use as a sabstitute for soap. An abundant lather is^ob- 

tained ftcm it. 

K 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

The Ark8iiaa»^Tlie Puebla Fort— Its Inhabitante — ^Honting — Fontaine-qni- 
boaille— «ArapehóB-^Oimning and Voraeity of Wolrés — ^Animáis test — 
SnowHStorm — Night in the Snow — Morning at last — ^Retum to Arfeansa*^ 
NewB from New México— Fate of ^wo Moimtain-men — A daring Hunter 
— Turley'B Defense — ^His fate. 

Thjc ArkansaB ia bere a cleai*, rapid rivec abost a bujidred yapd» 
ÍD wldth. Tbé bottom, wbich Í6 mclosed oa oach. 8Íde by higb blufifa* 
is about a qnarter of a mile across» aad tiinbered witb. a h«avy gFowtb 
of cottoii-wood, 801X10 of the troea beiog of great^ size» On each skI« 
vast roUÍDg prairiea atretch away for fagaiodreda of oiiíos, graduaUy 
nsceodÍDgon the aide toward the moontama, aad the highlaoda aa?e 
there aparsely eovered with pifión aod cedar. The high baoks- 
tbroQgh which tlie river occaaioQaJJy paaaes- are of ahale and aaod- 
stone,- and rise preeipitouaJy frooi the water. Aacending the river 
the country ia wild and broken until it entera the raountainm whea 
the acQnery ia grand and impoaing,; but the pirairiea around it-are 
arid and aterila, ppodjusing bot lilitle vegetatioDi and the graaa, 
though of good quallty, is^ thin and acaree. The Paebk) ia a amall 
aquare fort of adobe with cirquiar baatiooa at the comerá, no part of 
the walla being naore thnn eigbt feet high, and round the inaide of 
the yard ,Qr coiTal are buUt aonae half dozen Uttie rooma inhabited by 
aa many IndiflíD tradera, courettr« dea 6oú, and mountain-men. They 
live entirely «pon game, and the greater part of the year without 
oven bread, aince but little' maiase ia cultívated. Aa aoon aa their 
aupply of naeat ia^ exhauated they atart to the mountaina with two or 
three pack-animala, and bring them back in two or three daya loaded 
with bufialo or yeniaon. In the iounediate vicinity of the fort gamo, 
is very acaree, and the buffalo have within a few yeara desertad the 
neighboring prairiea, but they are alwaya found in the mountain- 
valleya, pacticularly in one called Bayoit Salado» whieh abouoda to 
every apeciea of game, including elk, beara, deer^ big-horn oi: Kocky 
Mountain aheep, buiSalo, antolope, ócc. 

Honting in the moaotaina round the h^ad of Fontaina-qui-bouille. 
and Bayou Salado I remained for the reat of the winber, which was 
unuaually aevere — ^ao muchao, thatthe huntera were not unfrequent- 
ly airaid to veoture witli tbeir aoinuila into the raoiintaün. Sbort- 
ly aller my avrsval* on Arkanaaaf and during a apetl of fino aunny 
weather, I started with a Pueblo hunter for a load or tw»ef buffalo^ 
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m^at, inteodiog to hnnt o& the wateps. of tha Plotte xná the Bayoa, 
where balls remain in gpod coaditioQ darág th» wtciter mwaikdr 
feediog od the rich grass of the oioontaiii-TalleySi I took with me- 
my horse and tbree paclt-mules,. aa it was e«r inteBtÍQn to retnrK 
with a good sapplj of meat. 

Our courae lay up the FoDtáÍQe-qai-boQtile^ and on tiie tfaird day 
we enterad the pine-covered uplanda at the fbot of tUe nionntain. 
Here we foun-d deer so abundant that we determined to hant here,. 
rather than prooeed acrq^s tbe ridgo on to tfae watera of the PlattOi» 
We camped on a little monntain-streain running into the ereek an 
hoar or two. befbre sanset, and, as we had no proviaions, we sallied 
out to hunt as soon as we had nnpacked the mñlea. We kiUed tw» 
deer almost immediatelyy and, retoroing to cainp, made a good tap-^ 
per oíf soma of the tit-bits. - 

The next morning at daybreak, aa soon as I had risen from tny 

blanket, I saw a herd of deer feeding witfak) a lew hnndred yarda 

of canip, and, seiaing my riñe, I ÍBftmediately took advaatage of soma* 

broken ground to approach them» Before» however, I conld get 

withia shot they ascended the bluffs and moved across. a prairiey, 

fsediDg aa they went. I tpok a long circuit to get the wind of them^ 

and, folk>wing a ravine, at length brought my rifle to bear, and 

knoeked over a fine bnck, the pthers running two or three hundred 

yarda and then stooping to k)ok round fcur thoir missing^ eomvade. 

As I ran up to the dead one, and took out my knife to cut tha throat, 

another deer ran paat and stopped betwean me and the herd, and» 

takiug a k)ng shot, I droppc|d the animal, whk^. however, rose again 

and limpad slowly away. Leaving the dead on*' and my ramrod on 

ita body, I fblk>wed the wounded deer, and> abou^ half a mile from. 

where I fired, ibund it lying dead. The process uf butehepng oc- 

copied about twenty minutes, and, packing the hama and shoulders 

on my back, I trudgod back to my first victím. Aa I waa arossing & 

ravine and ascending the oppoaite bluff, I aaw the figura of a matt 

crawling along tha bottom, evidently with the intentien of approach- 

ing me. A cióse inspection assured me that it waa an Indian ; and 

as nona but Arapahóa were likely to be in thevieinity, and aa these 

ara the Indians most hoetUe to tha white hunters, killiag them< 

whanever an opportnnity offars, I made up my mind that a war 

party was about, and that myself and compaoion stood a very good, 

chance of ** losing our hair/' As the Indian cautiously advanced, I 

perceired another was running round the prairie to cut me oíf frons 

camp, and consequently I determined to make good my ground 

where I was, throwing down the meat and gettíng my rifle in roadi* 

nass for W4Mrk. 
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Tbe ouly trybes of iDdiaos wbo frequent this part of the mount- 
aÍDS are the Yutas (or Eutaws) and the Arapahós, who are heredi-' 
tary eiiemiest and constantly at deadly war witb each other. A 
large- band of tbe Yutas bad been winteríng in tbe Bayou Salado, 
to wbicb one trail leads by tbe Boiling Spríng Kiver (wbere I was 
hunting), and another by the Arkansas. Tbe former is tbe trail fol- 
^wed by tbe Arapabó war-partie» when on an expedition 'against 
4ie Yutas in tbe Bayou, and therefore I felt certain that none but 
^he former Indians would be met witb in this vicinity. fíowever, as 
4ie Yutas are a very friendly tribe, I was lotb to be tbe íirst to com-* 
«lence bostilities in case my antagonist migbt prove to belong to that 
«ation, and, l^erefore, I awaited bis approach, wbicb he made 
«tealtbity, nntil be saw that I bad discoyered him, wben, tbrowing 
Himself erect, and gun in band, be raade directly toward me. Witb 
Yifle cocked I watcbed bis eye until be carne witbin fífty yards, wben 
luddenly, p^^eing my bostile appearance,'be stopped, and, striking bis 
band tbricp on bis brawny cbest, exclaimed, in a loud voice, 

** ArafyJr \ Arapabó !" and stood erect and stilJ. This announce- 
ment was very nearly being fatal to him, for, on bearing him pro-' 
claim himself one of that bostile nation, my rifle was up to my 
sboulder in an instant, and coveriog bis heart. As my ñnger was o a 
tbe trigger, it flásbéd across my mind that I bad heard tbat two 
Arapahós were among the bunters on tbe Arkansas, their sister be- 
ing married to a mountaineer, and tbat probably tbe dusky gentle- 
man at tbe end of my rifle was one of tbese, as indeed be preved to 
be. I accordíngly made signáis of peace, and be approacbed and 
sbook me by tbe band. That bis intentions were not eltogetber 
honest I bave no doubt, but, ñnding me prepared, be thougbt it more 
advisable to remain <* en paz.** What strengthened me in this be- 
lief was the fact, ,whicb I shortly after discovered, tbat a war-party' 
of bis nation were at tbat moment camped witbin a few bundred 
yards of us, wbose vicinity be never apprised me of, and wbo, if 
tbey bad seen u^, would ñot have besitated an instant to secure our 
scalps and animáis. 

Wben I returned to the spot wbere I bad left tbe flrst deer, not 
a particle wás visible except some bair scattered on tbe ground, but 
a few bundred yards from tbe spot a dozen wolves were engaged in 
dining oír a lump of sometbing, wbicb, on approach, I found to be 
the remains of my deer, leaving behind tbem, wben dispersed, a 
handful of bair. 

The sagacity of wolves is almost incredible. Tbeywill remain 
round a bunting-camp and follow the bunters the wbole day, in 
banda of tbree and foar,at lesa than a bundred yards* distance, stop • 
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pÍDg when Üiey stop, and sittiQg down qutetty wfaen game is kiUed, 
ruahing to devour Üie oñfal when the huniter retires^ and then fol- 
lowing until another feed is oífered tbem. If^ a deer or antelope is 
wounded, they immediately parsue it, and not unfreqnently pulí thé 
animal down in time for the hunter tó come up and secare it from 
their ravenous clutches. Howeyer, they appear to kpow at once the 
nature of the wound, for if but slightly touched they never exert 
themselves to follow a deer, chasing those only which have received 
a mortal blow. 

I one day killed an oíd buck which was sp poor that I left the 
carcass on the ground un touched. Six coyotes, or small prairie 
wolves, were my attendants on that day, and of course, before I had 
left the deer twenty paces, had commenced their work of destrac- 
tion. Certaioly not ten minutes after I looked back and saw the 
same six loping after me, one of them not twenty yards behind me, 
with his nose and face all besmeared with blood, and his belly swelJed 
almost to burstiog. Thinking it scarcely possible that they coald have 
devoared the whole deer in so short a space, I had the curiosity to 
return, aod, to roy astonishment, found actually nothing left but a pile 
of bones and hair, the ñesh being stripped from them as clean as if 
scraped with a knife. Half an hour after I killed a large black-tail 
deer, and, as it was also in miserable condition, I took merely the 
fleeces (as the meat on the back and ribs is called), leaving four 
fiftha of the aoimal untouched. I then retired a short distance, and, 
sitting down on a rock, lighted my pipe, and watched tbe operations 
of the wolyes. They sat perfectly still until I had withdrawn soma 
threescore yards, when they scampered, with a flourish of their 
taiJs, straight to the deer. Then commenced such a tugging,'aad 
snarling, and biting, all squeaking and swallowing at the same mo- 
raent. Askirmish of tails and flying hair was seen for-five minutes, 
when the last of them, with slouching taiJ and evidently ashamed 
of himself, withdrew, and nothing remained on the groand but a 
weJl-picked skeleton. By sunset, when I returned to camp, they 
had swallowed as much as three entire déer. 

We remained hunting in the mountains some days, and left the 
Boiling Spring River with our males loaded with meat, havlog, al- 
most by a miracle, been unmolested by the Arapahó war-party, 
some of whom I saw hunting nearly every day, without being my- 
self discovered. Nothing o/ccurred on our return until the nifeht of 
the second day, when we camped on the creek in a spot destitute 
of grass, and our animáis took themselves off in search of food duríng 
the night, tphere we knew not. 

The next morning my companion, thinking to find them cióse at 
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lia»d, left me in the camp cooking the breskíast while he went to 
bríog M the ■BÍnmlB, ^t |»re0eiitlj retumed, saying that he conld 
fiod neither then ñor thén* tinek, hnt he had discovered ireeh In- 
dian «ign ia the hottom, where eeTeral Indians had been btit a few 
hoan befere, and that, doubtlefls, tfaey had made " a raise.*^ I tn- 
standy aeieed mj ri#e, and, taking a cfreuit round the camp, carne 
preaeatly iipon the track ef horses and mules, and strack at once after 
them; tbtekiog, «f eoQpse, they were tbose made bj our animab, as 
they tallied with the number, being two horses and three males. I 
had followed up the track for ten miles, when, in crossing apiece 
of hard prairie which ecarcely y ielded to Üie impression of the hooft, 
I, for the 4h*st tm»^ observed that not one of the animáis I was fol- 
lowiDg wis shod, and, kiiowing that moet of my own were so, I be^ 
gan to think, and soen satiafied myself ef Úte fáct, that they were not 
IÍMse I was ío search of. As soon as I had made up my mind to this 
I retraced my et^pe te camp, and immedtately started again with 
iny ooaifNiDÍeii in anether direction. This time we came upon the 
TÍght track, and feuod that it took an easterly direction, and that 
the aBÍmals were not in the possessioB of (iie Indians, as their ropea 
BtHl dragged ak)Dg the grouod, máking a bread trail. Finding this, 
"we réturned to camp aod ^ cachtd*^ oar meat and packs iu thé forks 
lof a eottoB-wood tree, oút of reach of wolres ; and without thinking 
of cooking any thíag, so anxious were we to iind our animáis, we 
jCarted tíff at once in porsait, carrying a iariat and saddle-blanket to 
lide baek oo íb «ase we Ibund the mules. We followed the trail 
until midnight, by which tíme I felt not a little tired» as I had been 
on my legs aince daybreak, and had not broken my fast sínce the 
preceding day. We therefore tumed into the l>ottom, floundering 
throttgh the bushes, and impaling ourselres at every step on Úie 
{nrickly pears which covered the ground, and made a fire near the 
•tream, in a thicket whtch la some degree shehered ns ñx>m the 
«cold. We had seareely, however, lighted a fire when the gale of wind 
Imrst upoo us, and, scattering the bnrning brands in every direction, 
quickly set fire to the dry grass and bushes to leeward of the fire. 
AU our efibrts to prevent this were unavailing, and we were necessi- 
tated to put out onr fire tp prevent the whole bottom frora being 
•buroed. As the cold was intense, and I had no covering but a pal- 
try saddle-Uanket about fonr feet square, sleep was out of the ques- 
tion if I wished to keep unfrózen, so that, after an hour or two*s rest 
mnd a good smoke, we again tumed out, and by the light of the 
moon pursued the trail. As it passed over prairies entirely destitute 
of grass, the animáis had never once stopped, but continued a 
«traight coarse, withóat turning to the rigfat or lefk, in search of 
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pasture. We travéted on olí ni^t, and, halting for an hour's rest in 
the TQorniag, abotit noon, loaktng ahead, I descried foar objects feed- 
iog in the plain. I ca&ed oat to my companion, who was a Uttle in 
rear, that there tíiey were. 

*«£lk,'* he anewered, aíter a long look, «*or Injuns. They're 
Bo mtrles, Píl lay a dollar ^ ArapahÓs, or I never see a redskin." 

However, at tfaat distaDce I recognized my mules, and, pashing 
on, I fonnd them quietly feeding with Pancbito, my companion's 
horse being alone missmg, and they snffered me to catch them with- 
oot difficulty. As we were now within twenty miles of the fort, 
Morgan, who had had enon^ of it, determined to return, and I 
agreed to go back with the animáis to the cache, ana bríng in the 
meat and packs. I accordingly tied the blanket on a mule's back, 
and, leading the horse, trotted back at once to the grove of cotton- 
woods where 'We had before encamped. The sky had been gradu- 
aHy overcast with leaden-colored clouds, until, when near sunset, it 
W88 one hugé inky mass of rolling darkness ; the wind had suddenly 
hiHed, and an mi natural calm, whích so surely heralds a storm in 
these tempestuous regions, succeeded. The ravens were winging 
tiieir way toward the shelter of the timber, and the coyote was seen 
trottrng quickiy to cover, conscious of the coming storm. 

The black, threatening clouds seemed gradually to descend until 
they Ussed the earth, and already the distant mountains were hid- 
den to their very bases. A hoUow murmuring swept throu^h the 
bottom, but as yet uot a branch was stirréd by wind ; and the huge 
cotton-woods, witii their leafless limbs, loomed like a lino of ghosts 
through the heavy gloom. Knowing but too well what was coming, 
I tumed my animáis toward the timber, which was about two miles 
distant. With pointed ears, and actually trembling with fright, 
they were as eager as myself to reach the shelter ; but, before we 
had proceed^d a third of the distance, with a deafening roar the 
tempest broke upon us. The clouds oponed and drove right in our 
faces a storm of freezing sleet, which froze upon os as it fell. The 
first squall of wind carried away roy cap, and the enormous hail- 
stones, beatíng on my unprotected head and face, almost stunned 
me. In an instant my hunting-shirt was soaked, and as instantly 
frozen hard, and my horse was a mass of icicles. Jumping oñ my 
mulé — ^for to ride was impossible — ^I tore off the saddle-blanket and 
coTered my head. The animáis, blinded with the sleet, and thoír 
eyes actually coated with ice, turned their sterns to the storm, and, 
blown before it, made for the open prairie. AU my ©xertions u> 
drive them to the shelter of the timber were uselest. It Wflf im- 
possible to face the hurricane, which now broogbt with ít clouds of 
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driving snow ; aod perfect darknefls booq set in. StiU the aniínalcí 
kept 00, aod I determioed oot to leave them, followiog, or, rather, 
beiog blowo, aftet thera. My blaoket, frozeo stiif Uke a board, re- 
quired all tbe streogth of my numbed fiogers to preveot it beiag 
blown away, and, although it was oo protection agaipst the ioteose 
cold, I knew it woold io sooae degree ihelter me at DÍgbt from the 
800W. lo haif ao hour the grouod was covered oo the bare prairie 
to the depth of two feet, aod through this I ñouodered for a loog 
time before the animáis stopped. The prairie was as bare as a 
lake ; but ooe little tuft of greasé-wood boshes preseoted itself, aod 
here, turoiog from the storm, they suddeoly stopped aod remaíoed 
perfectly still. lo vaio I agaio attempted to taro them toward the 
directioD of the tirober ; huddled togetber, they would oot movd:aa 
ioch ; aod, exhausted myself, aod seeiog nothiog before me but, as 
I thoDght, certaio deáth, I suok dowo immediately behind them, 
aod, coveriog my head with the blaoket, crouched Hke a ball io the 
8DOW. I would have started myself for the timber, but it was pitchy 
dark, the wiod drove clouds of froaseo soow into my face, aod the 
aoimals had so turoed about io the prairie that it was impossible to 
koow the directioD to take ; aod although I had a compasa with me, 
my haods were so frozen that I was perfectly uoable, after repeat- 
ed attempts, to uoscrew the box aod coosult it. Even had I reached 
the timber, my situatioo would have beeo scarcely improved, for 
the trees were scattered wide about over a narrow space, aod, 
coDsequeotly, aíforded but little shelter ; aod if eveo I had succeed- 
ed io gettiog íirewood — by no meaos ao easy matter at. any time, 
aod still more diñicult oow that the grouod was covered with three 
feet of soow — I was otterly uoable to use my flint and steel to pro- 
cure a light, since my fiogers were like pieces of stone, and eotirely 
without feeling. 

The way the wlnd roared over the prairie that night — how the 
snow drove before it, coveribg me and the poor animáis partly — ^aod 
how I Jay there, feeling the very blood freezing in my veios, aod 
my booes petrifyipg with the ícy blasts which Beemed to peoetrate 
them — how for hours I remained with my head oo my knees, and 
the snow pressing it dowo like a weight of lead, expectiog every 
iostant to drop into a sleep from which I knew it was impossible I 
should ever awake— how every now and then the mulos would 
^roan aloud and fall down u pon the snow, aod then agaln struggle 
oo their legs^how all oight loog the pierciog howl of wolvea was 
boroe upon the Wiod, which never for an iostant abated its vio- 
lence during the night — ^I wouM tiot attempt to describe. I have 
passed many nights alone in the wilderness, and lo a solitary camp 
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have listened to the roaríngs of thq wind and the hpwliog of wolves, 
and felt the rain or snow beating npon me, with perfect uncoa- 
cern ; but this níght threw all nay former experiences ioto the 
shade, and is marked with the blackest of stones in the memoranda 
of my joarneyingfl. 

Once, late in the night, by keeping my hands buried in the breast 
of my hunting-shirt, I succeeded in restoring sufíicient feeling into 
them to enable me to strike a light. Luckíly my ^pipe, which was 
made out of a huge piece of cotton-wood bark, and capabl^ of con- 
taining at least twelve ordioary pipefuls, was íilied with tobáceo to 
the brira ; and this, I do beíieve, kept me alive during the night, for 
I smoked and smoked until the pipe itself caught fíre, and burned 
complete}y to the stem. 

I was just sinking into a dreamy stopor, when the raules began to 
shake themselves, and sneeze and.snort; which hailing as a good 
sign, and that tbey were stiU alive, I attempted to lift my head and 
take a view of the weather. When with great diñiculty I raised 
my h&ad, all appeared dark as pitch, and it did not at first occur to 
me that I was buried deep in snow ; but when I thrust my arm 
aboye me, a hole was thns made, through which I saw the st^s 
shining in the sky, and the clouds fast clearing away. Making a 
sudden attempt to straighten my almost petrifíed back and limbs, I 
rose, but, unable to stand, fell forward in the snow, frightening the 
animáis, which immediately started away. When I gained my 
lega I found that day was just breaking, a long, gray lioe of Ijght 
appearing o?er the belt of timber on the creek, and the clouds grad- 
ually risiog from the east, and allowing the stars to peep fírom 
patches of blue sky. FoUowing the animáis as soon as I gained the 
nse of my limbs, and taking a last look at the perfect cave from 
which I had just risen, 1 found them in the timber, and, singular 
enough, under the very tree where we had cached onr meat. How- 
ever, I was unable to ascend the tree in my present state, and my 
frost-bitten fingers refused to perform their offices ; so that I jumped 
upon my horse, and,followed by th&mules, galloped back to the Arkan« 
aas, which I reached in the evening, half dead with hunger and cold. 

The hunters had giyen me up for lost, as snch jet night even the 
««oldest inhabitant*' had never witnessed. My late companion had 
reached the Arkansas, and was safely housed before it broke, bless- 
ing his lucky stars that he had not gone back with me. The next 
morning he returned and brought in the meat ; while I spent two 
days in nursing my frozen fingers and feet, and making up, in feast- 
ing mountain fashion, for the banyaos I had suífered. 

The morning after my arrival on Arkaosas, two men, naroed Har- 
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Wood and MÍBoicbead— the latter one of the nost daring and success- 
fb! trappers that ever followed thts adyentarous mountain4ife, aud 
whom I hftd ÍDteQded to haTe hhred as a gaide to the valley of the 
Colnmbia tfae ensuing spríng — atarted oflf to the aettiemeat of New 
México, witfa some packs of peltries, intendiog to bring baek Taos 
whisky (a very profítable arttcle of trado among the motmtain-men) 
iod some baga of úovlt and Indian meal. 

{ foand, on retorning from my hunt, that a man named John 
Albert had brought intelligence that the New Mexicana and Pueblo 
Indiana had riaen in the valtey of Taoa, and, aa I have before men- 
lioned, maasacred Governor Bent and other Americana, and had 
«leo attacked and deatroyed Turley*8 ranch on the Arroyo Hondo, 
killing himaelf and most of hia men. Albert had escaped from the 
houae, and, eharging tfarongh ¿he aasailanta, made for the moantains, 
and, traveling night and day, and witfaonVfood, had reached the 
Oreenhorn with the newa, and, after recruiting for a coúple of 
daya, had come on to the Arkanaaa with the intelligence, which 
threw the fierce monntaineera ínto a perfect frenzy. Aa Markhead 
and Harwood would have arrived in the aettlementa about the timé 
of the riaing, littie doubt remained aa to their fate, but it was nbt 
until nearly two montha afbér that any intelligence waa brought con- 
cerning them. It aeemed that they arrived at the Rio Colorado, 
the first New Mexican aettiément, on the aeventh or eighth day, 
wben the people liad juat recewed newa of the raaaaacre in Taoa. 
These aavagea, after ístripping them bf their gooda, and aecnring, 
by treaehery, their arma, made them mount their mules under the 
t^retenae of condocting them to Taoa, there to be given np to the 
chief of the inanrrection. They had hardly, however, left the vil- 
lage wfaen a Mexican, riding behind Harwood, diacharged hia gun 
into hia back : Harwood, ealling to Markhead that he waa <« fíniah- 
ed,'* feli dead to tlie gronnd. Markhead, aeeing that hia own fate 
waa sealed, made no atmggle, and* waa likewiae ahot in the back by 
eeveral baila. They were then atripped and acalped, and ahockingly 
inutitated, and their bodiea tfarown into the bnah by the aide of the 
creek, te be deToared by the woives. They were both remarkably 
fine yoang mén. Markhead was celebrated ín the mountaine for 
hia conrege and reckieaa daring, having had many almost miraculous 
eacapea whéa in the very handa of hostile Indiana. He had, a few 
years Rgo, aceompanied Sir W. Drummond Stewart in one of his 
expeditions acroaa the mountaina. It happened that a hatf-breed of 
the company abaconded one riight with some animala belonging to 
Sir William, who, being annoyed at the circumatance, aaid, haatily, 
and ney«r drearaing that his oSér wottld be taken up, that he would 
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giv« fiv« faandred dcflars for ib© scalp of the thiof. Tho mext day 
Mnrkfaead rodé ioto carap with th-e «calp of tfae tanfortunate horse- 
thief hangíng; át the end of hi6 rifle, and I believe received the 
reward, at least «o he himself tíeclared tb me, for thís atít of tnonnt- 
nip law. Oü one occasiou, while trapping on the waters of tfae 
Yeltow Stone, in the rñídst bf the Bláckfoot coHntry, he carne eud- 
denly «pon two or three lodges, from which the Indiana happened 
to be absent. There was no dotibt, from signa which he had pre- 
viousiy diacovered, that they were lyíng in wait for him somewhere 
on the Btreann, to attack him when examining hia trapa, the Black- 
,feet, moreoirer, being niost bittet'ly hoatile to the white trappers, 
«nd kíHing them withont mercy wheneTor an oceásioa offered. 
Notwithstanding the alniost certain^ that soiño of the Indiana 
were cióse at hand, probably gone out for a anpply t)f wood and 
would Tery soon retarn, Markheád resc^red to víait the fodgea and 
help himself to any thing worth taking that he mtght Süd títere. 
The üre waa btirning, and meat waa actually cooking in a pot over 
it. To thia he did ampie juatice, emptying the pot in a very satia* 
factory manner, after which he tiéd all the blankets, dreaaed akíns» 
noccasons, &c., into a bondle, and, mountíng hia horse, got safely 
off with his prize. 

It waa not alwaya, faowever, that he eacaped scathleBa^ for his 
body waa riddled with baila received in many a bioody aílhiy with 
Blackfeet and other Indiana. 

Laforey, the o)d Canadian trapper, with whom I atayed at Red 
RiTer, waa accuaed of having possesaed himself of the property 
found on the two mountaineera, and afterward of having inaiigated 
the Mexicans to the barbarous murder. The hunters on ArkanSaa 
vowed Tengeance againat him, and awore to have hia hail' aoriie day, 
as well as simiiar k>fe>lock8 from the people of Red Ríver. A war-ex- 
pedition was also talked of to that aettiement, to arengo the murdef 
of their comradea, and eaae the Mexicana of their mulesand hoi'ses. 

The maaaaere of Turley and hia people, and the destmction of 
hia mili, were not conaummated without considerable losa %o thé 
barbarous and cowardly aaaailanta. There were in the honaOf at 
the time of the attack, eight white men, ioclading Americana, 
French Canadians, and one or two Eoglishreen, with plenty of arma 
and ammnnition. Turtey had been warned of the intended inaur* 
rectioo, bot had treated the report with indiflTerenee and neglect, 
nntíl one morning a man named Otterbeea, in the employ of Tar* 
ley, and who had been dispatched to Santa Fé with leveral male* 
loada of whi^y a few daya before, made hia appeiraDOé §» Úké gat» 
oo horaeback, and, hastily iuforming the inmates of the fflUl tiuit Hi» 
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New MexicaDS bad risen aod massacred Governor Bent and other 
ArnericanQ, galloped off. Even tbeo Turley felt aasured that he 
would Dot be molested, but, at tbe Bolicitatioos of bis men, agreed 
to cióse the gate of tbe yard round wbich were tbe baildings of a 
miU and distillery, aod make preparatioiM for defeose. 

A few bours after a large crowd of Mexicans and Pueblo Id- 
díaos made tbeir appearaoce, all arraéd witb guos aod bows aod ár- 
rows, and, adyanciog witb a white flag, suromoned TuHey to sur- 
render bis bouse and tbe Amerícans in it, guaran teeiug tbat bis own 
life sbould be saved, but tbat every otber American in tbe valley of 
Taos bad to be destrqyed ; tbat tbe governor and all tbe Americana 
at Fernandez, and tbe rancbo bad been killed, and tbat not one was 
to be left alive in all New México. 

To tbis summons Turley answered that be would never surren- 
der bis bouse ñor bis meo, and tbat, if tbey wanted it or tbem* 
" tbey must take tbem/^ 

Tbe enemy tben drew off, and, after a sbort consultation, cora- 
menced tbe attack. Tbe first day they norabered about íivehun- 
dred, but the crowd was bourly augmented by tbe arrival of parties 
of Indiana from tbe more distaat pueblos, and of New Mexicaas 
from Fernandez, La Cañada, and otber places. 

Tbe building lay at thé foot of a gradual slope in tbe sierra, 
wbich was coyered witb cedar-busbes. In front ran tbe stream of 
the Arroyo Hondo, about twenty yards from one side of tbe sqaare, 
and on tbe otber side was broken ground, wbich rose abruptly and 
formed tbe bank of tbe ravine. In rear, and bebind tbe atill-bouse, 
was some garden-gcound inclosed by a smali fence, ünd into wbich 
a small wicket*gate oponed from the corral. 

As soon as the attack was determined upon, tbe assailants broke, 
and, scattering, concealed tbemselyes under tbe cover of tbe rocks 
and busbes wbich surrounded the bouse. 

From.these they kept up an incessant fire upon every exposed 
portion of the. building where they saw the Aroericans preparing for 
defense. 

They, on tbeir parts, were not idle; not a man but was an cid 
mountaineer, aod each bad bis, trusty rifle, witb good store of am- 
mnnitioD. Wb^rever one of the assailants exposed a hand*s breadth 
of bis person, there wbistied a hall from an unerring barrel. Tbe 
Windows bad. been blockaded, loopholes being left to íire through, 
and tbrough tbese a livejy fire was maintained. Already several of 
tbe enemy bad bitten tbe dust, and parties were constantly seen 
bearing off tbe wounded up the banks of the Cafiada. Darkneas 
carne pn, and duríng tbe nigbt a continual fire waa kept up oa the 
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mil), while its defenders, reserviog their ammunitioo, kept theii 
posts with stern and silent determination. The night was speDt in 
ruDnÍDg balls, cüttíng patches, and. completiog the d^feosies of tbe 
buildiog. Id the morning the íight was renewed, aod it was found 
that the Mexicans had effe.oted a lodgmeQt in a part of the atables, 
which were separated from the other portions of the building, and 
between which was an open space of a few feet. The a^sailants, 
during the night, had sought to break down the wall, and thus enter 
the main building, but the strength of the adobes and logs of which 
it was composed resisted effectually all their attempts. 

Those in the stable seemed anxious to regain the oatside, for 
their position was unayailable as & means of an noy anee to the be- 
sieged, and severa] had darted across the narrow spac9 which divi- 
ded it from the other part of the building, and which slightly pro- 
jected, and behind which they were ou^ of the line of fire. As soon, 
however, as the attention of the defenderá was caUed to this point, 
the first man who attempted to cross, and who happened to be a 
Pueblo chief, was dropped on the instant, and fell dead in tho een- 
ter of the intervening space. It appeared an object to recover the 
body, for an Ipdian immediately dashed out to the fallen chief, and 
attempted to drag him within the cover of the wall. The rifle 
which covered tl^e spot again "poured forth its deadly contents, and 
the Indian, springing into the air, fell over the body of his chief, 
struck to the heart. Another and another met with a similar fate, 
and at last three rushed at once to the spot, and, seizing the body 
by the legs and head, had already üfted it from the ground, when 
three pufis of smoke blew from the barricaded window, followed 
by the sharp cracks of as many rifles, and the three daring Indiana 
added their number to the pile of corpses which now covered the 
body of the dead chief. ^ 

As yet the besieged had met with no casualties ; bat after the 
fall of the seven Indiana, in the manner above described, the whole 
body of assailants, with a shout of rage, poured in a ratfling volley, 
and two of the defenderá of the mjU fell mortally wounded. One, 
shot through the loins, suflered great ngony, and was removed to 
the still-house, where he was laid upon a largo pile of grain, as beiog 
the softest bed to be found. 

In the middle of the day the assailants renewed the attack more 
iiercely than before, their baffled attempts adding to their furious 
rage, The little garrison bravely stood to the defense of the mili, 
never throwing away a shot, but firing coolly, and only when a fair 
mark was presented to their uoerring aim. Their ammunition, 
however, was íast failing, and, to add to the danger of the situation, 
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the enerúj set fire to the mili, wbicb bhaed fiercely, and ibreatened 
destractioD to the whole bniMiog. Twice tfaey sncceeded in over- 
coming the flamefl, aod, taking adviratage of their beiñg thus occu- 
pied, the Mexicana and IndiaDS tfaarged ioto the corral, which was 
full of hogB and sheep, and vented their cowardly rage upon the 
animáis, spearing and shootrng all that carne In their 'way. No 
sooner, however, were the flamea extingnished in one place, thaa 
they hroke ont more fiercely in another ; and as a anccesBñil defense 
was perfectly hopeless, and the numbefs of the assaihtnts increased 
every moment, a conncil of vrsr was held by the snrvivors of thd 
little gorriflon, when it was determined, as soon as nigbt approached, 
that every one should attempt to escape as best he might, and in 
the mean time the defense of the mili was to be continued. 

Just at dusk, Albert and another man ran to the wicket-gate 
which opened into a kind of inclosed space, and in which was a 
pnmber of armed Mexicans. They both ruahed ont at the same 
moment, discharging their rifles fñll in the faces of the crowd. 
Albert, in the confasion, threw bimaelf nnder the fence, whence he 
saw hia companion ahot down immediately, and heard hia criea for 
mercy, mingled with ahrieka of pain and anguiah, as the cowardti 
pierced him with knivea and lancea. Lying without rootioa undet* 
the fence, aa soon aa it waa quite dark^e crept üver the loga ana 
ran np the niountain, traveled day and niglit, and, acarcely atopping 
or reating, reached the Greenhorn, almoat dead with hunger and 
fatigue. Turley himaelf aucceeded in escaping froUi the iñill and in 
reaching the mountun unaeen. Here he met a Mexican, mounted 
on a horae, who had been a moat intimat6 friend'of the unfortunate 
man for many yeara. To thia man Turley oflered hia watch (which 
was tréble ita worth) for the uae of hia horae, but waa refuaed. The 
inhuman wretch, however, afi^ected pity and commiaeratíon for the 
fogitíve, and adviaed him to go to a certain place, ,where he would 
l>ring him or aend him aaaistance ; but on reaching the mili, which 
waa nowa maaa of íire,lie immediately inforraed the Melticans of 
hia place of concealment, whither a large party inatantly proceeded 
and ahot him to death. 

Two othera eacaped and reached Santa Fé in aafety, The mili and 
Turley'ahouae were aacked and gutted, and all hiahard-^arned aavingiá, 
which were considerable, and concealed in gold about the houae, were 
diacovered, and of courae aeized upon, by the victorioua Mexicana, 

The Indians, however, met a few daya after with a aevere retri- 
bution. The troopa marched out of Santa Fé, attacked their pueblo, 
and leveled it to the ground^ killing many hundreda of ita defenderá, 
and taking maúy inriaonera, moat of whom were faanged. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

Beaver — Its Habita — ^Trappera— Dangers of Trappíng>— The Send-ezroii»— 
Gambling — ^War-Party of Arapali6fl — ^Dangemos Neigkbofra-^Moccaaoxu 
— My Animáis — Paature— ^realdng of Ice tipon flie AifaitMaa— Fiebi— • 
Boiling Spring Biver — ^Indians aboat— The Boiling Foontain — Bodarwater 
— DeliciouB Draught. 

Beater has so deprecialed m taluo within the last few year», 
that trapping has been altnost abandoned; Che price paid for the 
Bkin of this faluable animal haying fallen from six and eigfat dolían 
per ponnd to one dollar, whích hardly paya the expenses of traps, 
animáis, and eqtiipment for the hixnt, and is certainly no adeqnate 
remaneratioa for the incredible hardships, toü, and danger» which 
are tindergone by the hardy trappers 1n the course of their adven- 
tnrous expeditions. The cause of the gréat decrease in vahíe of 
beayer-far is the «ubstitute which has been found for it ia skins of 
the fíif-seal and nutria — ^the improved preparation of other skins 
of Üttle valué, snch as the haré and rabbit—^nd, more than all, in 
the use of silk in the manufacture of faats, which has in a great 
measure snperseded that of the beaven Thus the curse of the 
trapper is leveled agaínst all the new-fashíoned materíals of París 
hats ; and the ligfat and (h)airy gossamer of twelve-end-six is anath^. 
ematized in the mountains in a way which would be highly distress* 
tng to the feelings of Messrs. Jopp and Johnson, and other artista 
in the Tentílatíng-gossamer line. 

Thanks to the innovation, however, a little breathin^-time has 
been allowed the peraecuted castor ; and this valuable fur-bearing 
animal, which otherwise would, in the course of a few years, have 
become oxtinct, has now a chance of multiplying, and will in a short 
time again become abnndant; for, althongh notaveryprolifie animal, 
the beaver has, perhaps, fewer natural enemies than any other of 
the Jtrm natura, and, boing at the same Ume a wise and carefui 
one, provides against all contingencies of cold and hunger, which in 
northern cUmates carry oíT so large a proportion of their brother 
beasts. 

The beaver was once found in every part of North América from 
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Canadá to the GM of México, but has now gfadually retired from 
the eocroachmeots and the persecntioDs of dvilized man, and is met 
with only in the far, Far West, on the tribatariea of the greatrivers, 
and the streams which water the mountain-valleys in the great chain 
of the Rocky Mountains. On the waters of the Platte and Arkan- 
aas they are still numerous, and within the last two years have in- 
creased considerably in numbers ; but the best trapping-ground now 
is on the streams running through the Bayou Safado, and the. Oid 
and New Parks, all of which are elevated mountain-valleys. 

The habita of the beaver present quite a study to the naturalist, 
and they are certainly the most sagaciously instinctive of all quadru- 
peds. Their dams aíford a lesson to the engineer, their houses a 
sjtudy to thie architect of cotnfoitable abodes, while their unreinittiog 
labor and indefatigable industry are modela to be followed by the 
workiñg^man. The lodge of the beaver is geuerally excavated 1q 
the bank of the strearo, the entrance being invariably under water ; 
but not unfrequently, where the banks aré flat, they construct 
lodges in the stream itself, of a conical form, of limbs and braoches 
of trees woven together and cemented with mud. For the purpose 
of forming dams, for the necessary timber for their lodges, or for the 
bark which they store for their winter's supply óf food, the beaver 
often fells a tree eight or ten inches in diameter, throwing it, with the 
akill of an expert woodsman, in any direction he pleases, always 
eelecting a tree aboye streamt in order that the logs mt^ be car- 
ried down with it te their destiaation. The log is then chopped 
into small lengths, and, pushing them into the water, the beaver 
steei*s them to the lodge or dam. These trees are as cleanly cut as 
they could be by a sharp ax, the gouging furrows made by the an- 
imal's atrong teeth cutting into the very center of the trunk, the 
notch being as smooth as sawed wood. 

With his broad tail, which is twelve or fourteen inches long, and 
about fonr in breadth, and covered with a thick scaly skin, the 
beaver plasters his lodge, thus making it perform all the offices of a 
hand. They say that, whon the beaver's tail becomes dry, the an- 
imal dies, but, whether this is the case or not, I have myself seen 
the beaver when at work return to the water and plunge bis tail into 
the stream, and then resume his labor with r^newed vigor ; and I 
have also seen them, with their bodies on the bank, thumping the 
water with their tails with a most cómica! perseverance. 

The female seldom produces more than three kittens at a birth, 
but I know an instance where one was killed with young, having no 
less than eleven in her. They live to a considerable age, and I once 
ate the t^il of «n oíd «* man** beaver whose head was perfectly gray 
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with age, and bis beard was of the same venerable hue, Dotwith- 
standing which his tail was as tender as a young racoon. Tfae kit- 
tens are as playful as their namesakes of the felino racer and it is 
highly amusing to seo an oíd one with grotesque gravity ÍDciting her 
youQg to gambol about her, while she herself is engaged about some 
household work. 

The nutrias of México are identical with the beavers of the more 
northern parts of America ; bnt in South America, and on some 
parts of the western coast of North America, a species of seal, or, 
as I have heard it described, a hybrid between the seal and the 
beaver, is called nutria — quite a distinct animal, however, from the 
Mexican nutna. . 

The trappers of the Rocky Mountains belong to a ^«genus** more 
approximating to the primitivo savage than perhaps any other class 
of civilized man. Their lives being spent in the remote wilderness 
of the moantaíns, with no other companion than Nature herself, 
their habits and character assume a most singular cast of simplicity 
mingled with ferocity, appearing to take, their coloring from tfae 
Bcenes and objects which surround them. Knowing no wants save 
those of nature, their solé cáre is to procure sufücient food to sup- 
port life, and the necessary clothing to protect them from the rigor- 
ous climate. This, with the assistance of their ti'usty rifles, they 
are geoerally able to eífect, but sometimos at the expense of great 
peril and hardship. When engaged in their avocation, the natural 
instinct of primitivo man is ever alive, for the pqrpose of guarding 
against daoger and the provisión of necessary food. 

Keen observers of nature, they rival the beasts of prey in discover- 
ing the haunts and habits of game, and in their skill and cunning in 
capturing it. Constantly exposed to perils of all kiods, they become 
callous to any feeling of danger, and destroy human as well as ani- 
mal life with as little scruple and as freely as they expose their 
own. Of laws, human or divine, they neitber know ñor caro to 
knoMf* Their wish is their law, and to attain it they do not scruple 
as to ways and means. Firm friends and bitter enemies, with 
them it is *« a word and blow," and the blow often first. They may 
have good qnalities, but they are those of the animal ; and people 
fond of giving bard ñames cali them revengeful, bloodtbirsty, drunk- 
ards (when tfae wherewithal is to be had), gamblers, regardless of 
the láws oímeum and tuum — in fact, *» White lodians.*' However, 
there are exceptions, and I have roet booest mountain-men. Their 
animal qualities, however, are undeniable. Strong, active, hardy as 
bears, daring, expert in the use of their weapons, they are just wbat 
uncivilized wbite man migbt be supposed to be in a bruto state, de- 
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pendÍDg tipoQ hra instiDCft fbff tlie «irppoit tyf lifb. Not a fado or 
córner io the ▼RSt wiklerttem of the *< Far West** bat faaá been ran- 
«acked bj these bardy meii. From tbe Misnssippi to the mouth of the 
Colorado of the West, fntñ the íroK«n regions of the North to tha 
Gila in México, the beayer-fauoter has set bis traps fn every creek 
and stream. AIl this vast country, but for the daring etiterprisé of 
these meo, woald be even oow a térra incógnita to geographers, as 
indeed a great portion stíll is ; bot there is not an acre that has not 
been paseed and repassed by the trappers in their perilotis exctrr- 
sions. The moantainfl and streams stiH retahí the ñames assigned 
te them by the rude hvmters; and these alone are the hardy pi- 
oneers who have paved the way for the settlement of the westem 
cottntry. 

Trappers are of two kinds, the «'faired hand** and the ««free trap- 
per :** the Ibrmer hired for the hunt by the fnr companies ; ifie IsC- 
ter, sfvpplied with animáis and traps by the company, is paid a cer- 
tain price for his fors and pehries. 

There is also tbe trapper ** en his own book ;'* bat tbis class is 
tery small. He has bis own animáis and traps, bunts wbere be 
chooses, and sells his peltries to wbom he pleases. 

On starting for a hunt, the trapper fita bimself out with tbe nece^- 
Bary eqnipment, either from tbe Indian trading-forts, or from some 
of the petty traders— conretirs des beis — ^wbo frequent tbe western 
cotmtry. This eqnipment consisto usttally of two or tbree borses 
or millos — one for saddle, liie others for packs — aud six traps, which 
are carried in a bag of leatber called a trap^sack, Ammunition, a 
few ponnds of tobáceo, dressed deerskins for moccasons, &c., are 
carried in a wallet of dressed bnffaloHikin, called a possible-sack. 
His «• possibles'* and •« trap-sack^* are generally carried on tbe sad- 
d)e-mule Wben buntlng, the olbers being packed with tbe fnrs. 
The costume of the trapper is a bnnting-sbirt of dressed budiskin, 
ornamented with long fringas ; pantaloons of the same material, üToá 
decorated with porcnpine-quills and long íringes ^own tbex)ut8ide of 
tbe leg. A flexible felt bat and moccasons clotbe bis extremities. 
Over his leñ; shonlder and nnder his right arm bang bis powder- 
hora and bullet-poñcb, In which he carries bis balls, flint, and steel« 
and odds and ends of all kinds. Round tbe waist is a htÜty in which 
la stuck a large butcber-^inife in a sbeatb of buffalo-hide, made fast 
to the belt by a chain or gnard of steel, which also snpports a little 
backskin case containing a whetstone. A tomahawk ts also often 
added; and of coursé, a long, beavy rifle is part and parcel of.bis 
eqnipment. I bad nearly forgotten the pipe-faolder, which banga 
Tound bis neck, and is geaerálly a gage d^amonr, and a trínmph of 
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squaw workmaBfihip, íb «hape of a heait, garnish^d with beads and 
porcu ptQe-qoiHs. 

Thcis provided, and fafaviag datMMii&ed Út^ loeality of hiB trapping- 
grottnd, he Btarts to tb« tnoíVDtttiiiB, Mm^tíméti alooe, Bom^times 
with three or fofir in co>mpaiiy, aB «ooii &é tlm Isreakiñg np of the 
ice aUowB hím to comm&úcm eperatioDB. Arriiped ob his honting^ 
grouodB, he fóñowB the «reeks aad Btreatns, ■k'eeping a sharp k)ok- 
o«t for *«BÍgn:" If he «e«B a proBtrate eott<«-wt)od tree, he ex- 
amines ít to dtecoiFer if it be the work«if beaver — ^whether*»throwTi" 
for the parpóse of fbod, or to daié the 'Btreaní; . The track of the 
heaver on th« tirad t)r Band under the bank íb ateo examined ; and if 
the <* flign** be fresh, he setB hts trap in the itin tí the ammal, hidrng 
It under water, and atteehing it hy a stomt chain to fTpicket drtven 
in the bank, or to a brmh or tree« A «* lloat-stick^ íb made faBt to 
the trap by a €ord a few feet long, wh§efa, if th« aaiinal carry away 
the trap, floats on the water aitd poiots ^mt its positioB. The trap is 
hftited wlth the ** medicine,*' ao oiiy «abstance obtaiñed Irom a glaud 
in the Bcrotnm of the beaver, bat dntinct from Ule testes. A stick 
Í8 dipped ínto this and planted orer liie trap ; and the beaver, at- 
tracted by the smell, and wiahing a cióse inspeetíon, very fM)fi8h]y 
putB his leg into the trap, and ib a «« gone beav^r/' 

'When a lodge «s discovered, the trap is set at the ^ge-of the dam, 
at the point where the animal paBsés &om deep to shoal water, and 
always under water. Carly in the morning the hnnter mounts his 
mulé and examines the trapa. The captured anímate are skiñned, 
and the tails, which are a great dainty, carefully paeked into camp. 
The skin is tiien stretehed over a hoop or framework of osier- 
twigs, and is allowed to dry, the ñetíh and ftttty substance being 
carefully scraped (grained). When dry, it is folded into a square 
sheet, the fur turnedlnward, and the bundle, containing ábout ten to 
twenty skinB, tightiy pressed and corded, is ready for transportation. 
Duriag the hunt, regardloBs of Indian Ticinity, the fearless trap- 
per wanders far and near in search of "sign." Hte nerves must 
ever be in a Btate of tensión, and his mind ever present at his cali. 
His eagle eye sweeps round the country, and in an instant de- 
tecta any foreign appearance. A turned leaf, a blade of grass press- 
ed dowfi, the uneasiaesB of the wild anímate, the flight of birds, are 
all paragraphs to him written ín nature^s legible hand and plainest 
language. All the wit^ of the subtiile savage are called into play to 
gHÍn aa advantage orer the wily woodsman ; but with the natural 
instinct of primithre man, the whíte hunter has the advantageB of a 
civiltzed mind, and, thns províded, seldom faite to outwit, undor 
eqnal advantageB, the cunning Barage. 
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Sometimes, foUowing oh his trail, the iDdian watches him set his 
trapa od .a shrub-belted stream, and, passing up the bed, like Bruce 
of oíd, 80 that he may leave oo track, he lies in wait in the bushes 
UDtil the huater comes to examine his carefully-set traps. TheD» 
waitipg UDtil he approaches his ambushment withia a few feet, wbiz 
flies the home-drawn arrow, oever failing at such cióse quarters to 
briog the victim to the ground. For one white scalp, however, that 
daugles in the smoke of an Indian's lodge, a dozen black ones, at the 
end of the hunt, ornament the camp-fires of the rendezvous. 

At a certain time, when the hunt is over, or they have loaded 
their pack-animals,' the trappers proceed to the *( rendezvoua,*' the 
locality of which has been preyiously agreed upon ; and here the 
traders and a|;ents of the fur companies await them, with such as- 
sortment of gopds as their hardy customers may require, including 
generally a fair supply of alcohol. The trappers drpp in r igly and 
in small bands, brínging their packs of beaver to this mounrún mar- 
ket, not unfrequently to the valué of a thousand dollars each, the 
produce of one hunt. The dissipation of the *<^ rendezvous,*' how- 
ever, soon turns the trapper^s pocket iqside out. The goods brought 
by the traders, although of the most inferior quality, are sold at 
enormous pricea: — coffee, twenty and thirty shillinga a pint-cup, 
which is the usual measure ; tobáceo fetches ten and fíflteen shillings 
a plug ; alcohol, from twenty to fifty shillings a pint ; gunpowder, 
sixteen shillings a pint-cup ; and all other articles at proportionably 
exorbitant prices. 

The t^beaver" is purchased at from two to eight dollars per 
pound ; the Hudson*s Bay Company alone buying it by the pluie, 
or V* píew," that is, the whele skin, giying a certain price for skins, 
whether of oíd beaver or ** kittens.*' 

The rendezvous is one continued scene of drunkenness, gambling, 
and bravi^ling and fighting, as long as the money and credit -of the 
trappers last. . Seated, Indian fashion, round the iires, virith a blan- 
ket spread before them, groups are seen with their ** decks** of 
cards, playin^ at *^ euker," ^* poker,** and ** seven-up,*' the regular 
mountain-games. The stakes are " beaver,** which here is current 
coin ; and when the fur is gone, their borses, mules, rifles, and 
sbirts, hunting-packs, and hretches^ are staked. Daring gamblers 
make the rounds of the camp, challenging each other to play for the 
trapper*s highest stake — ^liis horse, his squaw (if he have one), and, 
as once happened, his scalp. Thero goes ** hos and beaver i*' is the 
raouDtain expression when any great loss is sustained ; and, sooner 
or later, **hos and beaver'* invariably find their. way into the in- 
aatiable pockets of the traders. A trapperoften squanders the prod- 
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Bce of hi8 huntt amouDtiiig to huodreds of dollars, in a couple of 
hours ; and, supplied on credit with another eqnipinent, leaves the 
rendezToús for aDOther expedition, which has tbe same result time 
after time, althoDgh one tolerably successful huot would enable him 
to returo to the settlemente and cii^lized life, with an ampie sam to 
purchase and stock a farm, and enjoy himself in ease and comfort 
the remainder of faia days. 

An oíd trapper, a French Oanadian, asBured me that he had re- 
ceived fífteen thousand dollars for beaver duriog a eojourn of tweoty 
years in the mountains. Every year he resobred íd his mind to re- 
tura to Canadá, and, with this object, always converted his fur into 
cash ; büt a fortnight at the «« rendezvous*' always cleaned him out, 
and at the end of twenty years, he had not even credit sufficient 
to buy a pound of powder. 

These annual gatherings are often the scene of bloody duels, for 
over tbeir cups and cards no men are more quarrelsome than your 
mountaineers. Rifles, at twenty paces, settle all diíferences, and, 
as may be imagined, the fall of one or other of the combátanla is 
certain, or, as sometimes happens, both fall to the word ** íire." 

A day or two after my retnrn from the mountain, I was out in 
search of my animáis abng the river-bottom, when I met a war- 
party of Arapahós bping along on fodt in Indian file. It was the 
aame party who had been in the vicinity of onr camp on Fontaine- 
qui-bouille, and was led by a chief called " Coro," «* the Game Leg.'' 
They were all painted and armed for war, carrying bows and well- 
filled quivers, war-clubs and lances, and some had guns in deerskin 
covers. They were all naked to the waist, a single baífalo robe 
being thrown over them, and from his belt each one had a lariat or 
rope of hide to secure the animáis stolen in the expedition. They 
were returning without a scalp, having found the Yutas «not at 
heme ;'* and this was considered a sign by the hunters that they 
would not be scrupulous at " raising some hair,*' if they caught a 
straggler far from camp. However, their present visit was for the 
purpose of procuring some meat, of which they stood in need, 
as to reach their village they had to croas a country destitute of 
game. They were alI remarkably fine youog men, and perfectly 
cleanly in their persons; indeed, when on the war-path, more than 
ordinary care is taken to adorn the body, anc| the process of painting 
occupies considerable time and attentíon. The Arapahós do not 
■have their heads, as do the PaWnees, Caws, and Osages, merely 
braiding the center or scalp-lock, and decorating it with a gay ríbbon 
or feather of the war-eagle. 
ThÍB war-party was twenty-one in number, the oldest, with the 
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ezceptioD of tbe ohief, b«ing uader dihrty, and oot one of tkain wna 
lesa than fiva íeat eigbt ioehe» 'm height. la this tbey áiSer from 
their oeighboTB tbe Yutaa and Camaoches, wha are all oi small 
stature ; the buter eapeeiaUy, when oíf their horaea, presenting 
BDialU uDgainly figures, witb lega crooked by coaatant ridiiig, and 
limbs ezhibitiag but little mascular developmeat; Not one of thi» 
Arapahó band bat could faave sat as a model fer aa Apollo. DurtDg^ 
their atay the aoixnala were all collected aad corraled, as their 
peochani for horseflesh, \t was thottgfat likely, inig^ lead soma of 
the yoang meo to.appropriate a horse or mulé. 

Each tribe of prairie Indiaos has a differeat method of making 
moccaaons^-eo that aay one, acqpiaÍDted with the varioaB fashions, ia 
at DO loss te koow the nation to which aoy particular ooe beloagia 
whom he may happen to meet. The Arapahós aod Choyeone»' 
use a " shoe'* moccasou^ that is, one which reaches do higher tbaa 
the instep, aod wants tbe npper side-flapa v^ch moccasoDS usuaily 
haye. I always used Chippewa moccasoBs« which. diffor from thoa»^ 
of the Prairie make, by the seam. beiog raada up the ceoter of the- 
foot to the 1^, and pnckered ioto plaits. This, which ia the tru»^ 
fáahion of the <* Forest Indian," who, by the by, ia as distioct io char- 
acter and appearance frooi him of the «* plaias*' as a bear from a. 
bluebottle, attracted the attentioD. of the Arapahó warriors, aod 
causad a lively discussioD amoDg themselves, owiog to the Dovelty 
of the manufacture. They all surrounded me, aod each examiaed 
and felt carefuUy the unusual chaussure. 

•« Ti-yah !** was the universal exclamatioo of astoniahment. The 
oíd chief waa the last to approach, and, after a minute examinatioo, 
he drew himself up, and explained to them» aa I perfeetly under- 
Btood by hia gestures, " that the people who made those rooccasona 
lived far, far away from the sun, wbere the snow lay deep on the 
groujid,. and where the night was illuminated by the mystery fire 
(the. «aurora borealis*), which he had seen, yeara ago, far to the 
uorth." 

The vicinity of the ^ pueblo'* afíbrding no pasture, my caballada 
had updertaken a voy age of disoovery in search of grasa, and had 
found a small valley up the bed of a dry creek, in which grew aa 
abundance of bunch-grass. As, however, the river was íast frozeD, 
they were unable to fiad a waterin^- place themselvea^ and one day 
made their appearance in camp, evidently for the pnrpose of being 
conducted to water: I therefore led them to the rirer and broke a. 
large hole, which they invariably resorted to every moraing and 
eveoing at the same hour, although it was three or four miles from 
thfiíir feeding*place« Tbia enabled ma to catch. them. wheQe?«it I 
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rei^uired,. for at a certaia túnje. I had odIj to ga to thís bo]e, and I 
never faíled to seo them approaching leisurely, the mulos followiog 
tbe hoi'se io Indiao fíle, and alway» along the same trail which they 
had mado io the snow. 

The graas, althoogh to áll appearance perfecüj wLthered, atill ror 
tained eoqsiderable nourishmént, and the nmles impcoved fast ia 
flesh. Panchito, however, fell off in conditioa as the others íbI'- 
proved, more, I tíiínk, from the sevéritj of the wiater than. the 
fiicarcity of graas. Whea they had cleared the valley they aought a 
¡pasture still farther ófif, aod, aftet loaiog aight of tíieiu for fífteeo 
days» I foujod them fífteen miles from. the river, at the foot of the 
monntain, in aprairie in whicb was a pool of water (whicb prevented 
tbfiir beviog reeourse to the water-hole. I had made for them), and 
where was plenty of bufifalo-gFass. 

It was Qpw always- a day^s work for me to catch ray hunting- 
mule^ and the animáis were becomiBg se wild that I often retui'ned 
vithout eífeotiog the captare at aU, my only chance being to chaae 
them on horsehack and lasso the horse, wben they all followed as- 
quiet as lamba,, never caring to for^ake their oíd companion. 

The weather in January, February, and Marcb waa exceedingly 
severe ;. storms of sleet and soow, tnvariably accompanied by hurri* 
canes of wind» were of daily occarreoce, but the snow rarely re^ 
mfiined more than thirty honrs on the grouod, an hour or two of 
the meridian aun being snfficient to cause it to disappear. On the- 
17th of March the ice in the Arkansas, (amoved** for the fírst time» 
and the next day it waa entirely broken up« and tiie arrival of spriog- 
weather was confidently expected. However, it froze once more in 
a. fe w days as fírm as ever, and the weather became colder than be- 
forOf with heavy soow-storras and hard »gale» of wiad. After this^ 
flueoeeded a speil of ítoe weather, and about the 24th the ice nioved 
bodily away, and the river was ciear from that date, the edges of 
the water oaly being írozen in the morning. Gleese now made 
their appearance in considerable numbers, and añbrded an agreeable 
variety to our perpetual veoison and teugh boU^meat, as well as 
good sport in sfaooting them with rifles. The ^^ blue-hird.'* followed 
the goose; and when the first robin was seen, th« huoters prcK 
Qoi^nced the winter at an end. 

When the river was clear of ice I triad my luck with the físh, and 
ÍB ten minutes pulled ooí as many trouti hickory shad, and suckers» 
hut from that time never sucoeeded in getting a nibble. The hunt^ 
ers acijounted for this by sayiog that the fish migrate up the stroa*» 
as seon as the ice breaks, seeking the deep holes and benda eC ita 
uppajc waíani and that my fim piacatory attempt was in the very 
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nick of time, when a shoal was passiog up for the fírst time after the 
tfaaw. 

Toward the latter ekid of March I removed my animáis from their 
pasture, which was getting dry and rotten, and took them up Fon- 
taine-qui-bouiHe into the mountains, where the grass is of better 
quality and more abnndant. On the Arkansas and the neighboring 
prairies not a vestige of ^pring vegetation yet presented itself, but 
uearer the mountains the grass was begihning to shoot. It is a curi- 
ous &ct that the yt)ung blade of the buífalo ánd bunch'-grass pierces 
its way through the oíd one, which completely envelops and protecta 
the tender blade from the nipping frosts of spring, and thus also the 
weakening eífects of feeding on the young grass are rendered >es8 
injurious to horses and mules, since they are obliged to eat the oíd 
togetfaer with the young shoots. 

The farther I ádvanced up the creekj and the nearer the mount- 
ains, the more forward was the vegetation, although evén here in its 
enrliest stage, The bunch-grass was getting green at the roots, and 
the absinthe and groase- wood were throwing out their bnds. As yet, 
however, the cotton-woods and the larger trees in the bottotn show- 
ed no sigas of feaf, and the currant and cherry-bnshes still looked 
dry and sapless. The thickets, however, were íilled with birds, ánd 
résounded with their songs, and the plains wer^ alive with prairie- 
dogs, busy in repairing their houses and barking lustily as I rodé 
through their towns. Turkeys, too, were calling in the timber, and 
the boom of the prairie-fuwl, at rise aúd set of sun, was heard on 
every side. The snow had entirely disappeared from the plains, 
but Piké^s Peak and the mountains were still ciad in white; the lat- 
ter, beiog sometimes clear of snow and looking dark and somber, 
would for an hour or two De hidden by a curtain of clouds, which 
risiñg displayed the mountains, before black and furrowéd, now white 
and smooth with their snowy tnantle. 

On my way I met a bánd of hunters who had been driven in by a 
war-party of Arapahós, who were éncamped on the eastern fork of 
the Fontaine-qui-bouille. They strongly urged rae to return, as, 
being alone, I could not fail to be robbed óf my animáis, if not killed 
myself. ' However, in pursuánce of my fixed rule, hever to stop on 
account óf Indians, I proceeded up the river, and about fifty miles 
from the motith encamped on the fírst fork, where was aú abundance 
of deer and antelope. In the timber on the banks of the creek I 
erected a little shanty, covering it with the bark of the prostrate trees 
whieh strewed the ground, and picketing my animáis at night in a 
llttlé prairie within sight, where they luxuriated on plenty of bufíTálo- 
grass. Here I remaiaed for a day or two hunting in the mountaio, 
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leavrDg ifrf ea^alfadn lo tttk» eare of themselves, aod at tbe mercy 
of tbe Artkpñhé» Bhtmlé tbey dtscover them. At nigbt I re^torned to 
catnp, made a ñre, and cooked an appola of aot^ope-moat, and en- 
joyed my solitaiy pipé after rapper witb a» mnúh refiish as if I was 
íd a diván, ánd kiy down on my blanket^ aerenadéd by packs of bno- 
gry wolrea, aéd sieeping as soundly as if tbere were úo sncb peopl» 
in existenee ta Arapabós* niérely wakiág now aad tbeü aad raising 
my band to thé t&p ef my b«ad, 16 assure tnyself tbat my top-küot 
was íd its placísiw 

Tbe ii€fxt day I moved tip tbe main fork, on wbich I bad béen di- 
rected by tke bwrters to proeeed, id order to visit tbe far-ñtmed 
sprÍDgs fronf wbieh tbe creek takes its oame. Tbe vaRey of tbe 
opper Wateñ kf very picturesqoe i maoy mountaia-stréams conrse 
tbrevgh it, a narren líDe of timbe r skirtiog tbeir baoks. On tbe 
wevterD side tbe rugged mouDtaiDB frowD ovefbead, aod mgged ea** 
ilotts iiDed witfa \Áañ asid cedar gape ÍDto tb« plaid. At tbe bead 
of tbe vttiley, tbe groond is rancb brokoD up into gnlties and ravines 
where it enters tbe mountain-spurs, witb topes of pioe aod cedar 
seattered here^ and tber», and massee of roek tossed nbont íd wikl 
confasioR. Od «DtéTing tbe brokeD grooDd tbe ereek tnros more to 
tbe westward, aad pasaee by t^^o remarkabie htUte»* oí a red coo- 
giomerate, wbicb appeer at a dislainee like tableta cat id tbe moimt- 
atn-side. Tbe eastera fork skirts tbe base of tbe ráfige, comiog from 
tbe rídge caHed *• Tbe Divide," wbicb separates tbe Waters of tbe 
Platte and Arkansas ; and between tbe main stream and tbis braocb, 
ronning north and sentb, is a limestone ledge wbicb forma tbe west- 
ern wali of tbe latera} Talley rannmg at rigbt ángles fí^om tbat of tbe 
FoDtame^n¡'*bottille« Tbe trpkmds are ck>tbe<} with cedar and 
dwarf-oak, tbe bottoraa of tbe river witb cotton-wood, qnabing-asp, 
oak, asb, and box-aider, and a tbick undergrowtb 6f cberry and cur- 
rant'btnbeiS* 

I foHowéd é very iood ledge peíe-traíl, wbiéb stmcb th« creek 
beibre enterlng th^ brekeo groond» being Ibat used by tbe Yutas 
and Arapabós on tbeir way to tbe Bayon Salado. Here the vafíey 
narrowed considerably, aod, turning an angle witb tbe creek, I was 
at once sbnt íd by mountaÍDS and elevated ridges, wbicb rose on 
eacb side tbe stream. This was now a rapid torreDt, tombliog over 
rocks and stones, and fringed witb oak and a sbrnbbery of brusb. 
A few miles on, the caOoo opeoed ont into a Uttle sbeWing glade , 
and on tbe rigbt bank of the stream, and raised several feet abovf» 

* Any prominent rock or bluff is called a bulU (pronoonced biate) by Úia 
hnnterB and trappem 
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ít, was a flat wfaite rock in which was a round hole, where one of 
the celebrated springs hissed aod bubbled with its escaping 'gas. I 
had been cautioned against drinking this, beiog direct^d to folio w the 
atream a few yarda to another, which. ia the true Boda-spring. 

Before doiog this, however» I unpacked the mole and took the 
aaddle from Panchito, piling my saddle and meat on the rock. The 
aniínala, as soon as I left them free, smelled the white rock, and in- 
stantly conamenced licking aod acraping with their teeth wtth the 
greatest eagerness. At last the horse approached the spring, and, 
borying his nose deep in the clear water, drank greedily. The 
mules appeared at first to fear the bubbling of the gas, and smelled 
and retreated two or three times before they mustered courage 
to take a dranght; but when they had once tasted the water I 
thonght they would have burst themselves. For hours they paid 
no attention to the grass, continuing to lick the rock and constantly 
returning to the spring to drink. For royself, I had not only ab- 
stained from drinking that day, bat, with the aid of a haodfal of salt 
which I had brought with me for the purpose, had so highiy season- 
ed my breakfast of venison, that I was in a most satisfactory state of 
thirst. I therefore at once proceeded to the other spring, and found 
it about forty yards from the first, but immediately aboye the river, 
issuing from a little basin in the flat white rock, and trickling over 
the edge into the stream. The escape of gas in this was much 
strooger than in the other, and was similar to water boiling smartiy. 

I had provided myself with a tin cup holding abou|; a pint ; but, 
befire dipping it in, I divested myself of my pouch and belt, and sat 
down in order to enjoy the draught at my leisure. I was half dead 
with thirst; and, tuckingup th^ sleeTos of my hunting-shirt, I dipped 
the cup into the midatof the bubbles, andraised it hissing and spark- 
ling to my lipa. Such a tlraught ! Three times, without drawing 
a breath, was it replenished and emptíed, almost blowing up the roof 
Qf my mouth with its effervescence. It was equal to the very best 
Boda-water, but possesses that fresh, natuml flavor which manufao- 
tored watei; can not impart. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The " Medicine" Spring — Sapentitíon óf Arapahós — Ofierings to the Water- 
God-^Legeod of the Boilíng Fountain — ^A Hunter's Paradise— Daybreak 
in the MoOBtáiiifl — Honting— rBean^^DÍBagreeable SarprÍ8e— Mountain on 
Fire — Toiich and Gro— Bon befi>re it — ^Fire and Water-~Oamp on Fontaine- 
qni-bonille— Fire foIlbw»^-6reen Grasa — Andacity- of Wolves. 

The Indiaos regard with awe the " medicine'* waters of theii^ 
fonotains, as being the abode of a spirit who breathes through th« 
transparent water, and thus, by his exbalationa, causes the pertur 
bation of its sarface. The Arapahós, especialjy, attribnte to thiv 
water-god the power of ordaining the success pr miscarriage ot 
their war-ezpeditions ; and as their bráves pass ofteb by the niyste 
rious springs, when in search of their hereditary enemies the Yutas, 
in the *« Valley of Salt," they never fail to bestow their Totive oífer- 
ings npon the wator-sprite, in order to propitiate the «^ Manitou'* of 
the fountain, and insure a fortúnate issue to their «*path of war.'* 

Thus at the time of my visit the basia of the spring was filled 
with beads and wampum, and pieces of red cloth and knives, whiie 
the surrounding trees were hung with strips of.deerskin, cloth, and 
moccasons, to which, had they been serviceable, I would.most sacri- 
legiously have helped myself. The " sign," too, round the spring, 
phiinly showed that here a war-dance had been executed by the 
bravos ; and I was not a littie pleased to find that they had already 
been here, and were not lilcely to return the same way ; but in thia 
supposition I was quite astray. 

This country was once possossed by the Shos-shone or Snake In- 
dians, of whom the Camaoches of the píains are a branch ; and al- 
though many hundred miles now divide their hunting-grounds, they 
weré once, if not the same people, tribes of the same grand nation. 
They stiU, howoTer, retain a common language ; and there is great 
analogy in many of their religious rites and legendary tales, which 
proves that at least a Tery cióse aUiance must at ene period have 
bound the two tribes together. They are even now the two most 
powerfnl nations, in point of nambers, of all the tribes of western 
Indians ; the Camanches ruling supremo on the eastern píains, as 
the ShoB-sbones are the dominant power in the conntry west of tha 
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Rocky MouotaÍDB, and in the mouDtaios theraseWes. A branch of the 
latter Í8 the tríbe of Tlamath lodians, the most warlike of the west- 
ero tribes ; as also the Yutas, who may be said to coonect them with 
the natioo of Camanche. 

Numerically, the Snakes are supposed to be the most powerfal of 
any Indian nation in exístesce. 

The Snakes, who, in common with all Indians, possess hereditaiy 
legenda to accosnt íor aB oatoral pbenomena, or aoy extmordinaiy 
ocenrrencea whi^ are beyoad theiir ken or eomprehénsioní, faave, of 
oonrae, their legendary TersiOB of the causea whieh created, in the 
midst of their bántiii^gronnds, thesa two springs of sweet aad bvtter 
water; which ar» also intimatelj connectad with ih» eafMa of sépa- 
ration between the tribes of *« Camanche'* and the " Snake." Thus 
mus the legend : 

Maoy hundreds of wioters ago, when the cotton^woods on the Bi^ 
River were no higher than an arrow, and the red mcín, who hunte^ 
the bnflFale oo the plains, aS spoke the same laagoage, and the pipe- 
of peaee breatfaed Hv soeial elood of kínnik-ktBiiek wheoever twa 
partios of hunters ineft os the beandless plains — ^wheo, with hnntiDgw 
groonds aad game of erery kind in the- greatest abundanee, no wt- 
tion dttg np the hateh^ with unotirer because one of its hunters fol- 
lewed the gamo inte their tionnds, Imt, oo the contrary, loaded íbr 
him hi» baek with eheice aad fattest meat, and ever proflTereé tho- 
aeothing pipe before the sfiranger, with well-filled beHy, ieft íke vil- 
lage-— it hapipened that two hnntera of diíferent natíons met one dáy 
on a SRtatl nrvdet, where both bad repaired to quench their thirs€« 
A tittle stream of water, risfog f^ra a spring oo a rock withtn a few 
feet of the bank, triekled cnrer it, and feH splashing into the mer. 
To this the hanters repaired ; and whíle one soughl the spring itself^ 
whero the water, cok! and clear, feñecteé on its snrfaee the tmage 
of the Bttrroaading seenery, the other^ tired bj hts exertions in the 
chase, threw himself at once to the ground, and plonged his fiíce 
into the ranning stream. 

The latter had been irasvceessñil in the chase, aod perhápr hf9 
bad fortane, aod the sight of the fat deer which the oiber hnnter 
tiirew froffl hie back before he draok at iSte crystcd spring, cansad 
a feeling of j«ah>us7 and Ul-hnmor to take posaession of his mind. 
The other^ on the centrary, before he satisfied his thirst, raised in 
the hoHow er his haad a portion of the water, and, liftiog it towanf 
the sun, rerersed hia hand, and allowed it to íkil opon the ground 
— a libation to the G<reat Spirtt who had voachsafod him asuccessfol 
hviDt, and the blessmg of ' the refireshrag* water witit which he vnm 
alM>at to (juenck Urtfatftt; 
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S«eiag thls, aDd bolog rewiDded that he had neglectad tbe uBual 
offerÍDg, oolj iflcreaaad the feeliogof msfj and aaooyance which the 
luisuccassfal huDter pennittecl to get the maslejy oí his heait ; aod 
tho £vil Spirit at Ihat moraeot «ataríng hia bodyi his tempar fiíirly 
ñew away» aad he aeu^^t aome preteofie bjr which to provoáe a 
quarrel with the atrasgar Joclíají al the apnag* 

** Why doea ^ atranger," he aaked, ríaiag froia.the aCream at the 
aame time, <» driuk at tiie spriog-head, wheo ooe to whom the foun- 
taio beloaga contenta hiaaself with the water that m^ from it ?*' 

^ The Great :Spirit placea the ceol water at the apringí" anawered 
the other hnnter» «^that hia chiidren may drink it pare aod undefiled. 
The runniog water ia for the beaata wlúch acovr the plains. Au-sa- 
qua ia a chief of the Shoa-ahone : he drinfca at the head-water." 

•« The Shos-shone ia bat a tribe of the Camanche," returned the 
other : '* Waeo-miah leads Che graod nation. Why doea a Shoa- 
ahone daré to drlnk above him ?" 

•*He haa aaid it. The Shoa-ahone drinka at the apring-head; 
otfaer natioos of the atream which rona inCo the fiekla. Au-sa-qoa ia 
chief of hia nation. The Camanche are brothers* Let them both 
drink of the aame water." 

MThe l^ioa-ahone pt^a tribute to llie Caraanche. Waco-rabh 
leada that nation to war* Waco-miah ia^chief of the Shoa-ahone, aa 
be ia of hia own people." 

*» Waco-miah lies ; hia tongae ia forked Uke the rattlesnake'a ; hia 
heart is black aa the Jttiaho-tonga (bad apirit). When the.Manitou 
made Júa clüldren, whether Shoa-ahone or Camañche, Arapabó, 
Shi-aa« or P&iné, he ga?e them buffaio to eat, and the pare water 
cf the fountain to qaench their thirat. He aaid not to one, drink 
here, and to an^^ther, drink there ; but gA?e the crystal apring to all, 
that aU might drink." 

Waco-miah almost barat with rage as the iither spoke ; bnt hia 
coward heart alone . prevented him frem proToking an encoanter 
with the calm Shoa-ahone. JEZis, made thirsty by the words be had 
apoken — fbr the red man ia erer aparing of bis tongue-^again stooped 
down to tbe apring to quench hia thirat» when the subtiie warrior 
«f the Camache auddenly threw himaelf apon the kneeling hunter, 
and, forcing hia head into the bobbling water, heid him down with 
aU hia atrengtfa, until hia victim no Jooger strog^ed, hia atifiened limba 
relaxad, and he fell forward o?er the sprtng, drowned and dead. 

Of er the body atood the murderer, and no aooner waa the deed 
of blood consttmmatad than bitter remorae took posaesaion of hia 
mind, where befora had reigned the fierceat paaaion and Tindictira 
bato* With faaiids clMped to hia forehead, he stocd tranafixed with 
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horroFt inteotly gazing oa his victím, whose head Btill remained iin- 
mersed in the foontaín. MechaDicallj he dragged the body a few 
paces from the water, which, aa soon aa the head of the deád In- 
diaD waa withdrawn, the Camanche aaw auddenly and strangelj dis- 
turbed. Bubbles spmng np from the bottom, and, rísing to the sur- 
face, escaped in hissing gas. A thin, vapory clond ^rose, and, grad- 
uallj di&solving, diBpIayed to the eyes of the trembling murderer 
the figure of an aged Indian, whose long, snowy hair and yenerable 
beard, blown asideby a gentle air from his breast, discorered the 
well-known tótem of the great Wan-kan-aga, the father of the Ca- 
manche and Shos-shone nation, whom the tradition of the tribe, 
faanded down by skillful hteroglyphics, almost deified for the good 
actions and deeds of bravery this famons warrior had performed 
when on earth. 

Stretcfaing out a war-club toward the añrighted murderer, the 
figure thus addressed him : 

** AcGursed of my tribe t this day thoü hast severed the link be- 
tween the mightiest nations of the world, while the biood of the 
braye Shos-shone cries to the Manitou for vengeance. May the 
water of tby tribe be rank and bitter in their throats !" Thus say- 
ing, and swinging his ponderous war-chib (made from the elk'a 
horn) round his head, he dashed out the brains of the Camanche, 
who fell headlong into the spring, which, from that day to the pres- 
ent moment, remains rank and nauseóos, so that« not even when half 
dead with thirst, can one drink the foul water of that spring. 

The good Wan<kan-aga, however, to perpetúate the memory of 
the Shos-shone warrior, who was renowned in his tribe for valor 
and nobleness of heart, struck with the same avenging club a hard 
flat rock, which oVerhung the rivulet, just out of síght of this scene 
of blood ; and forthwith the rock oponed into a round, clear basin, 
which instan tly fiUed with bubbting sparkling water, than which no 
thirsty hunter even drank a sweeter or a cooler draught. 

Thus the two springs remain, an everlasting memento of the foul 
murder of the brave Shos-shone, and the stern justice of the good 
Wan-kan-aga ; and from that day the two mighty tribes of the Shos - 
ahone and Camanche have remained severed and apart ; although a 
long and bloody war followed the treacherous murder of the Shos- 
shone chief, and many a scalp torn from the head of the Camanche 
paid the penalty of his death. 

The American and Canadtan trappers assert that the numerous 
springs which, under the head of Beer, Soda, Steamboat springs, 
¿ce, abound in the Rocky Mountains, are the spots where his aa- 
tanic majesty comes up from his kitchen to breadle the tweet freah 
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air, wbich must doubtless be refresl^iag to his worship after a few 
hours spent io superinteoding the culinary procesa going on below. 

Never was there such a paradise for hunters as this looé aod sol- 
itary spot. The sbelving prairie, at the bottom of which the springs 
are sitaated, is entirely surrounded by rugged mountains, and, con- 
tainiag perhaps two or three acres of excellent grasa, aífords a safe 
pasture to their animáis, which would hardly care to wander from 
sach feeding and the salitroso rocks they love so well to lick. Im- 
medÍRtely o?erhead Pike's Peak, at an elevation of twelve thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, towers high into the cloads ; while 
from the fountain, like a granitic amphitheater, ridge after ridge, 
clothed with pine and cedar, risos and meets the stapendous mass of 
moantains, weü catled «« Rocky," which stretches far away north 
and southward, their gigantic peaks being visible above the strata 
of clouds which hide their ragged bases. 

This first day the sun shone out bright and warm, and not a 
breath of wind ruffled the ever-green foliage of the cedar-gtoves. 
Gay-plumaged birds were twitteríng in the shrubs, and ravens and 
magpies were chattering overhead, attracted by the meat I had 
hung upon a tree; the mules, having quickiy fiUed themselves, 
were lyiog round the spring, baskiog lazily in the sun ; and myself, 
seated on a pack, and pipe in mouth, with rifle ready at my sido, 
indolently enjoyed the rays which, reverberated from the white 
rock on which I ^as lying, were deliciously warm and soothing. 
A piece of rock, detached from the mountain-side and tumbling 
Doisily down, cansed me to look up in the direction whence it carne. 
Half a dozen big-horns, or Rocky Mountain sheep, perched on the 
pinnacle of a rock, were gazing wonderingly upon the prairie, where 
the mules were roUing enveloped in clouds of dust. The enor- 
mous horns of the mountain sheep appeared so disproportionably 
heavy, that I every moment expected to seo them lose their bal- 
ance and topple over the giddy height. My motions frightened 
them, and, jumping from rock to rock, they qnickly disappeared up 
the Bteepest part of the mountain. At the same moment a herd of 
black-tail deer crossed the córner of the glade within rifle-shot of 
ine, but, fearing the vicinity of Indians, I refrained from fíring be 
foro I had reconnoitered the vicinity for sigas of their recent 
presence. 

Immediately over me, on the left bank of the stream, and high 
above the springs, was a small plateau, one of many which are seen 
on the mountain-sides. Three bufialo-bulla were here quietly feed- 
ing, and remained the whole aftemoon undisturbed. I saw from 
the 8ign that they had very recently drank at the springs, and that 
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th9 Hule prairíe wh6re my iwJjDaU ware léodiag W9» % AreqneDt 
resort of Bolitary bulU* 

Perceiving that the gamo, whicb W4is íd aíght on everj síde of 
me, was unwiiríly tama, I judgad fyom tbi9 fa£t that do Indiana 
veré in the immediate yicinity, and tberefore X resolved to camp 
where I was. Ascending a bloáf where had been an oíd Indian 
caoip, I found a nuniber of oíd lodge-poles, and packed tbem dowa 
to the springSi near which I made my fire, but eut of arrow-shot of 
the shmbberj which Unes the atream. lostead of permitting tba 
anímala to ron loóse, I picketed thom cióse to and round the camp; 
in order that tbey might ñct as sentinels doring the night, for no mao 
or dog can so soon discoFer the presen ce or approach of ao Indian 
M a mulé. The organ and sense of smeUing in these animáis are 
00 acute that they at once detect tbe scent peculiar tp the nativea, 
and, snorting loud with fear« and bj turning thetr heads with eara 
pointed to tha spot whenoe tbe danger is approaching, wake, and wara 
Bt the same moment, their slaepiog mastars of the impending períl. 

Howevar, this night I was undisturbed, and slept souodly until the 
chattering of a magpie oTerhead ¿lyoke me, just as Pike'a Peak was 
being tingad with the first gray streak of dawn. 

Daybreak in this wUd spot was beautiful in the extreme. Whila 
the deep gorge in which I lay iqras stiU buried in perfect gloom, tha 
moontain-topQ loomed gray and indistinct frota out tbe morniog 
mist. A faint glow of light broke over the ridge which sbut out 
the yalley from the east» and, spreadiog ovar tha sky, fivat displayed 
the snovr-coTered peak, a ynreath of vapory mist encircling it, which 
gradually rose and disappeared. Suddenly tha duU white of its 
Bummit glowed with light like burnished silver ; and at the same 
moment the whole eastern sky blazed, aA it were in gpld« and ridge 
and peak, catching the refulge nce, glittered with the baams of the 
rísing sun, which at length, peeping over tbe crest, flooded at once 
the vaUéy with its dazzling light. 

Blowing the ashes of the slumbering fire, I placed upon it the 
little pot containing a piece of venison for my breakfast, and, reliev- 
ing my feur-fpoted sentries from their picket-guard, sallied down to 
the stream, the edgea of which were atill thickly cmsted with ice, 
for the púrpose of taking a luxuríously-cold bath ; and cold enough 
it was in aH conscience. After my frugal breakfast, unseasoned by 
bread or salt, or by any other beverage than the refreshing soda- 
water, I took my rifle and sallied up the mountain to hunt, consigq- 
ipg my failhful animáis to the protection of the Bryad of the fount- 
ain, oflTeriog to that potent sprite the never-failing **n)edicina" of the 
first whíJff óf my pipe before etarting from the spot» 
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Clirabing up the inouataÍD-0Ícl«, I reached a level plateau, ioter^ 
ap^rsad with clamp6> of pioe and eedar, whore a herd of biack-tail 
deer were quietly feedíDg. As I bad the '«wind^* I approached qd- 
der cover of a cedar whoae bruiphe» fi^ethered to the ground, aod, 
resting my rifle ia a forked limb, I selected the plumpest-Ioolúog^ of 
the baod, a youag book, aod «^let him have k," ae the hnnters say. 
Strwck through the heart, the deer Ibr «a instaos stretched oat its 
Umbs coovulaively, and then boonded away with the band* bat in a 
^ig-cag oourae i aodt Qülíke the reat^wbose taila were lifted high^ 
his bla<6k-tafted appeodage was fiíst «• afatit up." While I, certain of 
hie apeedy falK reloaded my rifle, the baod, aeetog their comrade 
•taggeriog behind, aaddeoly atopped* The wouoded «nimal, with 
QUtatretched oeck« rao roüod and round for a few seconds in a giddy 
eirde, and dropped dead withio flfty yarda of wbere I atood. The 
othera, like sheep, waiked slowly up to the dead animal, and again 
my rifle goye ont its aharp crack from the aereen of braoches, and 
•Qother of the band, jumping higb in air, bit the duat. They were 
beth miaerabjy poor, ao rouch ao tbat I left aJl bat the hiod quartera 
and fleece^ aod, haoging them upon a tree, I retumed to camp for 
a mulé to peek in the meat. 

The moontaiua are full of grixüy beara, bnt, whether they had 
not yefc left their winter-quarters thos early in the aeaaon, I aaw 
but Odie er two tracks, ene of whieh I loUowed unaaoceaafttHy for 
many miles orer the wikleat part fd the mountaias, into the Bayoa 
Salado. While iotent upen the trail, a elattoring aa of a regiroent 
of eavalry immedialely behind me made me bring my rifle to the 
ready* tlünking that a whole natíon of mounted Indiana were upen 
me ; but* lookiog back« a band of upward of a hnndred elk weré 
dftshing paat, looking like a herd of malea, and in their paaaage 
down the menntaiii earryiog willi them a perfeet awüanche of rocka 
aad atenea. I kiUed another deer on my retam cloae to camp» 
whieh I reached, packing in the meat oa my back, bng after dark« 
and l»«nd the animalst whieh received me with lood néigha of reo*- 
egnttion and weteome, with well-filled beUiea, takiog their evening 
drink at the ^pringa. 

I apent here a ^ery pleaaant time^ and my anímala begañ sooü 
te improve apon the mooataiii-graaa. Qame wae very abundant ; 
iodeed, I had &r mor» neat than I poeaihly reqoired ; but the sur- 
phis I hung up to jerk, aa now the mul wae gattiag powerfhl enongh 
Ibr that proceaa. 

I exptored aO the valleya aed eafloos of the mountaina, and eren 
meditated an oízpeditioD to the aammit of Pike'a Peak where 
noctal foot hM B«ver y«^ trod. No dveid oC LidiMua crvaed 
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mj miad, probably because I had remained so loDg uomolested; 
and I was bo perfectly contented tbat i had even selected a camp- 
ing-ground where I iatended to remaín two or three months, and 
probablj ahould be at the present moment, if I had not got inCo a 
"Bcrape." . 

The bean latteriy began to mov^e, and their tracks beeanae more 
freqoent. One day I was hunting just at the foot of the Peak, 
when a large she-bear jumped outof a patch of cedarB where she 
had been lying, and, with a loud grunt, chárged up the moantain, 
and, dodging among the rocks, prevented my-gettiog a crack at 
her. She was very oíd, and the griaszlioBt of the grizzly. She ynA 
within a few feet of me when I first Baw her. It was unluckily 
Dearly dark, or I should have followed and probibly killed her, for 
they seldom run far, particnlarly at thís seaBon, when they are lank 
and weak. 

One day, as I waa foUowing a band of deer over the broken 
gronnd to the eaatward of the monntain, I carné suddenly upon an 
Indian camp, with the fife Btill smoldering, and dried meat hanging 
eñ the treea. Robinson Crnaoe could not haré been more thor- 
oughly disgusted at the sight of the ** footprint ín the sand,** than 
waB I at thÍB inopportune discovery« I had anticipated a month or 
two's undÍBturbed hunting in this remote apot, and now it was oQt 
of the qaestion to imagine that tbü Indiaos would leaye me unmo- 
lested. I presently aaw two Indiana, carrying a deer between 
them, emerge from the timber bordering the creek, whom I knew 
at once by their dress to be Arapahós. As, howerer, my camp was 
several miles distant, I still hoped that they had not yet discovered 
its locality, and continued my hunt that day» returniog late in the 
evening to my solitary encampment. .. 

The next morniógl removed the animáis and packs to a prairie 
a little lower down the streara, which, although nearer the Indian 
camp, was almost hidden from view, being inclosed by pine-ridges 
and ragged buttes, and entered by a narrow gap íilled with a dense 
growth of brash. When I had placed them in secarity, and taken 
the precaution to fasto n them all to stroog picket-pins, with a snf- 
ficient length of ropo to enabi% them to feed at ease, and at the 
same time prevent them straying back to the springs, I again s^llied 
out to hunt. A little before sunríse I descended the mountain to 
the springs, and, being very tired, after taking a refreshing draught 
of the cold water, I lay down on the rock by the side of the water 
and fell fast asleep. wlien I awoke the sun had. already set ; but, 
althongh darkness was fast gathering over the mountain, I was sur- 
prÍBed to Bee a bright light flickering against \U sides. A glano» 
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assnred me that tbe mountain waa on fire, and, startiog up, I saw at 
once the danger of my positioD. The bottom had been fired about 
a mile below the spriogs, and but a sfaort distance from where I had 
secured my aoimais. A dense cloud of smoke waa hanging aver the 
gorge, and preaently, a light air spríngipg up from the east, a mass 
of flame shot up into the sky and roUed fiercély up the streara, the 
bek of dry brush on íts banks catching íire and barning like tinder. 
The mountain was alréady invaded by the devouríng element, and 
two wiogs of flame spread out from the main stream, which, roar- 
ing along the bottom witfa the speed of a race-horse, licked the 
mountaio-side, extending ita long Itne as it advanced. The dry 
pines and cedars hissed and cracked, as thé flame, reaching tliera, 
ran up their trunks and spread among the limbs, while the long, 
waviog grass underneath was a sea of fíre. From the rapidity with 
which the firé advanced I feared that it would already have reached 
my animáis, and hurried at once to the spot f^s ^t as I could run. 
The prairíe itself was as yet untouched, but the surrounding ridges 
were clothed in íire, and the mules, with stretched ropes, were 
trembling with fear. Throwing the saddle on my horse, and the 
pack on the steadiest mulé, I quickly mounted, leaving on the 
ground a pile of meat, which I had not time to carry with me. The 
íire had already gained the prairíe, and its long, dry grass was soon 
a theet of flame, but, worse than all, the gap through which I had 
to retreat was burning. Setting spurs into Panchito's sides, I 
dashed him at the bumiog bush, and, though his mane and tail were 
singed in the attempt, he gallaotly charged through it. Looking 
back, I saw the mules huddled together on the other side, and evi- 
dently fearing to pass the blazing barrier. As, however, to stop 
would have been fatal, I dashed on, but, before I had proceeded 
twenty yards, my oíd hunting-mule^ singed and smoking, was at my 
side, and the others cióse behind it. 

On all sides I was surrounded by íire. The whole scenery was 
illuminated, the peaks and distant ridges being as plainly visible as at 
Doonday. The bottom was a roaring mass of flame, but on the 
other side, the prairie being more bare of cedar-bushes, the fire 
was less fieree and preaented the ooly way of escape. To reach 
it, however, the creek had tobe crossed, and the bushes on the 
banks were burning fiercély, which rendered it no easy matter; 
moreover, the edges were coated above the water with thick ice, 
which rendered it still more diflicult. I succeeded in pushiog Pan- 
chito into the stream, but, in attempting to climb the opposite bank, 
a blaze of fire was puflTed into his face, which caused him to rear on 
end, and, his hind feet flying away from him at the mudo momont oa 
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the ice, he fell backward ioto the núddlft of the 8tre«ro, apd rollad 
over me in the deepest water. Panchito rose on hit le|;i and stood 
trembliog with afiright in the middle of th» «tream, while I diyed 
and groped for my rifle, whicb bad slipped from iny haads, aad of 
cúiirse suok to the bottom* After a search of Bome miantea I foaod 
ít, and, agaio moviotingt made aoother attempl tocrosa a litüe farther 
dowD, in which I aucceeded, aod, ipUow^d by the mnlea, dashed 
through the tire and got safelj througb the lioe of blaadog brupb. 

Once in aafety, I turoed in my aaddle and had leiaure to a^r?ey 
the magnificent spectacle. The fíre hi^d extended i^t least three 
miles 00 each side of the stream, and the moontain was oao sheet 
of flama. A comparatively thia Une marked the progresa of the de* 
voaring element, which, as thero was no wind to d^ect its gonrset 
bumed on all sides, actually roaring as it went. 

I haá from the first no doubt but that the fire was causad by ^he 
Indiaos, who hhá probably discovered roy animáis, but, thinkiog that 
a large party of hi^nters might be out, had taken advantage of a 
fJBiTQrable wind to set üre to the bottom, hoping to secura tho horae 
and mules in the confusión, without the risk of attackiog the eamp* 
Once or twice I felt sure that I saw dark figures ruaning about near 
where X had se en the Indlan camp the previous day, and just aa I 
had cbarged through the gap I heard a loud yell, which w^i an- 
swered by anotbejc at a little distance« 

Siogularly enough, just as I had got through the b)a;sing Une, a 
breeze sprung up from the westward and drove the fire after me» 
and I had again to beat ahasty retreat before it.* 

V I encamped siz or seven miles from the springa, and, while pro- 
ceeding down the creek, deer and antelope continually cioased and 
recrossed the trail, some in their aifright running back into ^he very 
jaws of the fire. As soon as I had secured the animáis I endeavorT 
ed to get ray rifle intó shooting order, but the water had so thorooghly 
penetrated and swelled the patching round the balls, that it was a 
long time before I succeeded in cleaning one barrel« the Qther defy* 
ing all my attempts. This was a serious acoident, as I c.ould no| 
but auticipate a viait from the Indiana if they dbcovered tl^e cainp. 

All this time the fire was spreadiog out into the prairies, andt 
creeping up the *< divide,*' was already advancing upon ma. ít ex^ 
tended at least five miles on the left bank of the creek, and on th« 
right waa morp slowly creeping up the mountain-aide, while th9 

* This fire extended into the prairie, toward the water» of the Flatte, up- 
ward of fbrty uúle9, and for foorteen days its glare was visible on the Arkaz^ 
fifty miles distanu . 
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bruah and tímber in the bottoni was one body of flame. Besides 
the JoDg sweepiog line of the advancing flame, the plateaos oq the 
mountaÍD-side, and witbin the line, were burning in every direction, 
as the squaÜB and eddies down the gnllies drove the fire to all points. 

The Diountains themselves being invisible, the air, from the low 
ground where I then wi|9, Appe^ed d moas of fire, and huge eres? 
cents of flame danced as it were in the very sky, un til a mass of 
tímber blazing at once exhibited t^Q spmber. backgronnd of the 
stupendoaq mountains, 

I had scarcely slept an hour when huge clouds of arnoke rolling 
down the bottom frightened the animáis, whose load hinnying 
awoke me, and, half suííocated by the dense pmoke which hang 
baavily ID the atqiosphereí I again retreated befora tha ^re, which 
waa rapidly advanoing : and thiá ^ime I did not atop until I had 
placed thirty or forty milea between me and the enemy, I then 
encamped in i| thickij-timbered bottom. on the Footaine-qoi-bonille, 
ivhere the ground, which had been bomed by the huntara i« the 
winter, was atudded like a whaat-fiekl with gr^en grasa. On thia 
the animáis lared samptuously for aereral daya-^better^ indeed, than 
I did myself, for game was lory acarcot and in au^h poor condition 
aa to he almost uneatable, Whila eQfiampe4 on thia stream, the 
wolvQs infested the camp to ^hat degree, that j oo^ld scar^ely leave 
my saddles for a few minutes on the ground without findiiig th€i 
Btraps of raw hide gnawed to pieca^; and onai night the hungry 
brutes ate np all the ropea which were tied on th^ necka of the 
animáis and trailed along on th^ ground : they were actually de- 
▼oured to within a yard of the mulea* throats. On^ av^iniag ^ welf 
pame into camp as I waa engaged cleaning my x'iñ/^^ 09^ barrel of 
which was atiU unserricaahle, and a long hickoiy wipii|g*8tick \» i$ 
at the tinaau As I was hidden by ^ tree, tha wolf appEOfiahe^ the 
firp ^ithiQ a few feet» and was poon togging awi^ at an «pi^ha- 
more or saddle-cloth pf bnfiab cal&kiu which lay on tba grovnd* 
Without dreaming that th9 rifle would go pfift ( put » cap on the 
vselesp barrel, and liolding it out acroas my knae tu a line lyith the 
wolf, snap — pk-irZA-^ang — went the charge of danq? powder, much 
to roy astoniflhmt nt, igaiting (he stick which r^mainad in the barrel, 
and driving it like a fieiy oomel m|a|o8t the riba <4 ^ beasd who» 
yelUng with piúo, darted inta ^ Wi^\p «jt til# tnp «f túa «pe«d» 
hia ainsed hair ■winltítn» m he ran. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Baffalo — ^Their Duappearance from former Bange — Their Meat— Oanadians 
Feastmg — ^Baffiílo Hnnting — Tenacity of Life in Boffiüo-— Death of a Bull— 
Thickness of Scalp-haiis— Destmction of Buffalo. 

It ís a singular fact that within the last two yean the prairíes, 
extending from the mouotaÍDB to a hundred miles tír more down the 
ArkaDsas, have been entirely abandonad hj the baflTato. Indeed, ia 
Crossing from the settlements of New México, the boundary of their 
former range is marked by sknlls and bones, which appear fresher 
as the traveler advances westwárd and toward the waters of the 
Platte. As the skuUs are said to last only three years on the sar- 
face of the .ground, that period has consequently seen the gradual 
disappearance of the buffalo from their former haunts. 

With the exception of the Bayou Salado, one of their favorito 
pastures, they are now rarely met with In large bands on the upper 
waters of the Arkansas; bnt strnggling buUs pass occasionally the 
foot of the mountain, seeking winteríng-places on the elevated pía- 
teaus, which are generally more free from snow than the lowland 
prairies, by reason of the high winds. The buUs sepárate from the 
cows about the month of September, and scatter over the prairies 
and into the monntains, where they recruit themseWes during the 
winter. A few males, however, always accompany the cows, to act 
as guides and defenders of the herd, on the outskirts of which they 
are always stationed. The coüntless bands which are seen together 
at all seasons are generally composed of cows alone ; the bulls con 
g;regating in smaller herds, and on the flanks of the main body. 

The meat of the cow is iníinitely preferabie to that of the male 
buffalo ; but that of the bull, particularly if killed in the mountains, 
is in better condition during the winter months. From the end of 
June to September bull-meat is rank and tough, and almost uneat- 
able ; while the cows are in perfection, and as íat as stall-fed oxen, 
the *< dépouillé** or fleece exhibiting frequently four inches and more 
of solid fat. 

Whether it is that the meat itself (which, by the way, is certain- 
]y the most delicioua of flesh) is most easy of digestión, or whether 
the difMtife «rgans of huntert tre ••ottrichifitd" by the ■e?eriQr of 
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exercise, una the braciog, wbolesome climate of the mountains and 
píalos, it is a facti;hat most prodigious qaantities of **fat cow*' majr 
be swallowed yr'iúf. the greatest impnnity, and oot the slightest in- 
coDvenience ever follows the mammoth feaats of the gourmaods of 
the Far West. Tbe poWers of the Canadian voyagears and hui>ters 
íd the coDsumptioD of meat strike th^ greeohorn wtth wonder and 
astooishment, and are oDly eqnaled by the gastronomical capabilities 
exhibited by the lodian dogs, both followiug the same plan in their 
epicurean gorgings. 

On slaughterÍDg a fat cow, the hunter carefully lays by, as a trt- 
bit for himself, the f* boadins'* and meduUary intestino, wbich are 
prepared by being inverted and partially cleaned (this, however, is 
Dot thonght indispensable). The dépouillé or íleece, the short aed 
delicions huinp-rib and " tender-loin,*' are then carefully stowed 
away, and with these the rongh edge of the appetite is removed. 
Bttt the conrse is, par excelUnce, the sundry yards of <*boudÍD,** 
which, lightly browned over the embers of the fire, slide down the 
well-lubricated throat of the hungry mountaineer, yard after yard 
disappeariog in quick sucGóssion. 

I once saw two Canadians* comraence at either end of such a coil 
of groase, the mass lying between thero on a dirty apishamore f like 
the coil of a huge snake. As yard after yard glided glibly down 
their throats, and the serpent on the saddle^cloth was dwiñdliog 
from an anaconda to a moderate-sized rattlesnake, it became a great 
point with each of the feásters to hurry his operation, so as to gain 
a march upon his neighbor, and improve the opportunity by swal- 
lowing ipore than his jnst proportion ; each, at the same time, ex- 
horting the other, wbatever he did, to feed fair, and evéry now and 
then, overeóme by the unblushing attempts of his partnei* to bolt a 
vigorous moathful, would soddenly jerk back his beád, drawing out 
at the same moroent, hy the retreating motion, sev^ral yards of 
boudin from hit neighbor*8 mouth and stooiach (for the greasy viand 
reqnired no mastication, and was bolted whole), and, snappiog up 
himself the ravished portioos, greedily swallowed them, to be in 
tum again withdrawn and snbjected to a similar process by the 
other. 

No animal reqnires so much killing as a buíTalo. Unless shot 
through the lungs or spine, they invariably eacape ; and, even when 
thus mortaUy woanded, or even strnck through the very heart, they 

• The majoríty of the trappers and moimtainJiunterB are Freníh Cana 
diana and Saínt-Loais Frencb Creóles. 
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will frequently r«Q a ooosidorftble dÍBtane« before falling to the 
ground, particulariyiC tbey tee the huoter after th0 wouod ia givee* 
If, bowever, he keepf himself concealed after íbiiigf tha aniaml wiU 
remajQ etiU, if il does net iminediately falL It ia a moat painful 
aight to witoeía the dyiag etruggkMi of Uic^ iiiige beasU The buífiüo 
lavariably eviD<;es the greateat repogoanco to lie dewn when mor^ 
taUy weuoded, appareqtly consciooa thal» when once touchmg 
mother e^rtfa, tbere ia do hope left him. A ball, shok through the 
heart or lungs, with blood streaming from his niouth, and protnidiog 
toDgue, hi8 oyes rottiiig» bk>od8hot,. and gltsed with death, bracea 
himaelf od hia lega, awaying from aide to aida, ftampa impatieotly al 
hia growLDg veakoeea» or Hfta hia mgged and matted head and 
helpleaaly beUowa oot hia conaciona impotence. To the hMt, how* 
ever* he eodeiivora to atand npright* and phmta hia limba £iirther 
apart, bqt to no purpoae. Aa the body roJJa like a ahip at aea, hia 
head alowly tama from aide to aide, loobing about, as it were, for tha 
nnaeen and traachefpoa enemy who has brought him» tha lord of tha 
plaios, to auch a paaa* Gouta of porple blood apurt from hia mouth 
and noBtrils, and gradnally the faiiing limba refuae loager to anpport 
the ponderoua caroaaa; more hea?ily rolla the body from aide to 
•ide, until auddenly, for a brief inatant, it beeomea rigid and atiU; a 
eonvulaive tremor aeiaea it, and, with a low, aobbing gaap, the huge 
animal falla ovar on hia aide, the Umba extended atark and atiíf, and 
the mountaio of 0eab withont Ufe or motioot 

The firat attampta of a ^•greenhorn** to ktli a buifak» are invariably 
unaaeceaafuL He B%e$ before him a maaa of Aeah, nearlj five feet 
in depth from the top of the hump to the briaket, and conaequently 
Unaginea that, by pl^nting hia ball midway batwaen theae pointa, it 
muat anrely reaoh the vítala* Nothiog, however, ia inore erroneona 
than the impreaaion ; for to «^ throw a buffiik) io hia traoka," which ia 
the phrase for making a cleao abot, he must ba atruck bat a few 
loches above the brisket, behiod the ahoiUder, where abne, nnlesa 
the apiñe ba divided» a death-abot wiU reach tha vítala. -I once abot 
a bull, the ball pMsing direolly Ümragh tha Tery canter of the heart 
and tearing a hola au0lciei|Uy large to inaan tha fingar, which ran 
upward of half a mile before it fell, and yet the ball had passed 
completely through (ha ajudmal, cattiíig ita heart aimoat in two. I 
9^ aaw eightaen abota» tha halfoí tham mnaketa, deUberately fired 
Into an oíd bul^ at aii^ payeaa, and aome of tbero paaaing throngh tha 
body, the poor animal standing the whole time, and making feeble 
attempta to charga. The ninataenth ahot, with the muszle touching 
his body, brooght him to the grouod. Tha head of tha bnffab-bull 

ia 8Q thlcUjr QQ¥«ir^ witjk oame n»i^d Uih tiM%iM 6r«d at half 
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a dozen pacei will not penétrate the skull through the sfaaggy front- 
lock. I have frequently attempted'this with a rifle canying twenty- 
five balls to the pound, but never once succeeded. 

Notwitlistanding the great and wanton destruction of the baífalo, 
many years must elapse before this lordly animal becomes extinct. 
In spite of their numerous enemies, they still exist in couotless 
Dumbers, and, could any steps be taken to protect them, as is done in 
respect of other game, they wonld ever reioain the life and oroament 
of the bonndleas prairíeB, and afford ampie and Dever-failing provisión 
to the travelers eyer Úiese otherwise desert plaios. Some idea of 
the prodigios? slaughtar of these animáis may be formed, by men- 
tioning the fact that upward of ooe hundrisd thousand bxUfalo robes 
find their way annually into the United States and Canadá; and 
these are the skins of cows alone, the buU*s hide being so thick that 
it is never dressed* Besides this, the Iridiaos |üU i^ certain number 
for their own use, exclusive of tbose whose meat th^y reqnire ; and 
ihe reckless slaughtar pf buflab by partios pf whiCe men, emigrants 
Xo the Coliimbia, California, and elsewhere, leaving, as t3iey proceed 
OD their jouruey, thousands of untouched carcaases on the trail^ 
0wb1|8 tbe ^ggpepXQ of tbi9 w^<>1^8^ destruptioa to m «oormouf 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



Grizzly Bears — Theír Férocity — Jolm GUum'b Scrape — ^The Dead Alive— 
Rabe Herríng and the Lost Trap— Trapping a B'ar — Bear and Squaw^— 
The Big-hom — Killing a Sheep — ^Pets — Elk — Antelope — The Carcagieu— 
Mountain Wolves — Solitarj Honter— Mountain Camp. 

The grizzly bear is the fiercest of the fens naturas of the mount- 
ains. His great strength and wonderful tenacity of life render an 
encoanter with hini aoy thing but desirable, and therefore it is a 
rule with the Indiaos and white bunters never to attack him unlesa 
backed by á strong party. Although, like every other wild animal, 
he usually flees froiu man, yet at certain seasons, when maddeoed 
by love or hunger, he not unfrequently charges at íirst sight of a foe ; 
wheo, unlesB liilled dead, a hug at cióse quarters is any thing but a 
pleasant embrace, his strong hooked claws stripping the flesh from 
the bones as easily as a cook peéis an onion. Many are the tales of 
bloody encounters with theae animáis which the trappers delight to 
recount to the ** greenhorn," to enforce thebr caution as to the fool- 
hardiness of ever attacking the grizzly bear. 

Some years ago a trapping party was on their way to the mount- 
ains, led, I believe, by oíd Sublette, a well-known captain of the 
West. AmoDg the band was one John Glass, a trapper who had 
been all his life in the mountain^, and had seen, probably, more ex- 
citing adventures, and had had more wondejrful and hairbreadth es- 
capes, than any of thé rough and hardy fellows who make the West 
their home, and whose lives are spent in a succession of perils and 
privations. On one of the streams running from the «* Black Hills," 
a range of mountains northward of the Platte, Glass and a compan- 
ion were one day setting their traps, when, on passiog through a 
cherry-thicket which skirted the stream, the former, who was in 
advance, descried a large grizzly bear quietly turning up the turf 
with his nose, searching for yampa-roots or pig-nuts, which there 
aboundéd. Glass immediately called his companion, and both, pro- 
ceeding cautiously, crépt to th^ skirt of thp thicket, and, taking 
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Bteady aim at the animal, whoae broadside was fairly exposed at the 
distance oi tWQnty yards, discharged their rifles at the same ínstant, 
both baila taking eífect, but not inflicting a mortal woaod. The 
bear, giving a groan of pain, juraped with all four legs from the 
ground, and, seeing the wreaths of smoke hanging at the edge of the 
brash, charged at once in that direction, snorting with pain and furj. 

tt Harraw, Bill !" roared out Glass, as he saw the animal rushing 
toward thera, ** we*ll be made * meat' of as sure as shootin' !'* and, 
leaving the tree behind which he had concealed himself, he bolted 
through the thicket, fbllowed closely by bis companíon. The brush 
was 80 thick, that they could scarcely make their way through, 
whereas the wetght and strength of the bear carried him through 
all obstructions, and he was soon cióse upon them. 

Aboat a hundred yarda from the thicket was a steep blníf, and be- 
tween these points was a level piece of prairie ; Glass saw that his 
ooly chance was to reach this bluíT, and shouting to his companíon 
to make for it, they both broké from the cover and flew like light- 
ning across the open space. When more than half way across, the 
bear being about ññy yards behind them, Glass, who was leading, 
tripped o?er a stone, and feli to the ground, and just as he rose to 
his feet, the beast, rising on his hind feet, confronted him. ~ As he 
closed, Glass, never losing his presence of mind, críed to his compan- 
íon to load np qnickly, and discharged his pistol full into the body of 
the animal, at the same moment that the bear, with b]ood stféaming 
from its nose and month, knocked Üie pistol from his hand with one 
blow of its paw, and, fising its claws deep into his flesh, rolled with 
him to the ground. 

The hunter, notwithitanding his hopeless situation, struggted 
manfally, drawing his knife and plunging it several times into the 
body of the beast, which, furions with pain, tore with tooth and 
claw the body of the wretched victim, actually baring the ribs of 
flesh, and exposing the very bones. Weak with loss of blood, and 
with eyes blinded with the blood which streamed from his lacerated 
Bcalp, the knife at length fell from bis hand, and Glass sunk down 
insensible, and to all appearance dead. 

His companion, who, up to this moment, had watched the con- 
flict, which, however, lasted but a few secoods, thinking that his tum 
would come next, and not having had presence of mind eveñ to load 
his rifle, fled with might and raain back to camp, where he narrated 
the miserable fate of poor Glass. The captain of the band of trap- 
pers, however, dispatcbed the man with a companion back to the 
spot where he lay, with instmctlons to remain by him if still alive, 
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or to bury him if, aa «H topposed he w«6, dafinoct, prooriBÍDg thetn 
•t the Borne time % lum of monej fiír ao doing* 

On reaching the. spot, whieh wm red with Uood, thej fbnnd 
GlasB (itill breftthing, and the hesr* dead and atiff, aetnálly Ijing 
upoa híB body. Poor Glasa preseated a faorrííying apectacle ; tbe 
flesfa was torn ío etríps firoi» hÍ8 cbest and lioiba, Md iarge ftaps 
Btrewed the grofifid ; hÍB aealp^hung Ueeding orer his &ce, which 
vmB alBo lacerated i« a dbockiog inanoer. 

The bear, heBÍde the l^ree buUetB which had piérced íti bodj, 
bore tbe marka of the fierco catare of Ghus^a final Btmggle* no leas 
than twenty gapiflg WDUiidB in the hreast and belif terófyiog to t^ 
gaUant defensa of the tnountaioeer. 

Imagining that, if not already dead, the poor fellow conid not poa- 
Bíbly sarvive more than a few moments, the men e<dJecfeed hÍB arma, 
Btrípped him even of hia huntlng-ahirt aod moocaBoos, and, merely 
puUiog the dead bear off the body, monoted their hoi^es, and filowly 
followed the remainder of the pa^, aaying, wheñ thej reached it, 
that Glaas waa dead, aa probabiy they thought, aitd that thejr had 
buried him* 

In a fdw daya the gloom which perraded the trappera' carop, oe- 
ca^ioned by tíie losa of a farorite companion, disappaared, and 
GlasB*B misfortune» altheagh freqoently mentioaed over the camp- 
fire, atlength wan almoat antirely forgotten in the excitoment of 
tbe hunt and Indian penSs which aurrounded thera* 

MonthB elapaed, the haot waa over, and the party of trappera 
were on their way to the trading-fort wtth their padka of beaver. 
Xt waa nearly aundown, and the round adobe baationa of the mud- 
built fort were juat in aight, when a horaeman waa aeen alowly ap> 
proaching them abng the banka 4>f the rirer. When near enough 
to diacer n hia figure, they saw a iank, cadaveroua form with a fiu;e ao 
acarred and diafigurad that acarcely a feature waa diaeemible. Ap- 
proaching the Jeading boraemen, one of whoni happoned to be the 
companion of tbe d^funct Qlaaa in hia memorable bear acrape, the 
Btraoger, in a hollow voice, reining in hia faorse before them, ex- 
daimed, *« Hurraw, Bill, my boy I you thonght I waa » goae under* 
that timev dtd you ? bul hand me orer ray hoiae and gon, my lad ; I 
ain't dead yet by a dam aight i'' 

What waa the aatoniahment of the whole party, and the genuine 
horror of Bill apd hia worthy cdmpanion in the bnrial atory, to hear 
tl^e well^^nown» thongh new mnch akered, voice of John Giaaa, who 
had been killed by a gri^aly bear montha before, and eomfortably 
interr^d, as ^ tWQ nueii had leported, and all had befievedl 
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Tliere h» was» howover^attd no mistRke aboiit it; «qd sU cnywded 
round to hear inan- \ás lipCr hffw» afWr the lapse of he koew aot 
how lotig, ha hftd gradiiiiiHj recoverwd, and. being -withoat ariB8> or 
evea a lretcbeT*ksifiB, ha bad itá «pee tb« abnoat pntrid carcasa of . 
the bear for atñForal daja^ «attt hia had rof^ned suffieiéi^t atrength 
ta crawl, wben^ toanng ofT aa mneh -of tbe hearVmeal aa be could 
carry ia hia ealeeblad átate, he cr«|it dovm the rber ; and snfferiag 
éxcessive torture from bis wounda, aod hunger» and celd, he made 
tile best of hia wa^ te Ú» fnrt» wbich waa aoioe eightjr er niaety 
miles fW»BA the place af hia eocminter witb the bear» and, It'fing the 
greater part of the vraj upen roota aod- berriea» he after many, 
many days» arrivad ia a pitíabW atatei frem whieh he had qow re- 
covered, and was, to use bis own expression, ** as slick as a peeled 
onion»*' 

A trapper en Arkaaaas» named ValeotiAa Henriag, but better 
known aa *^Oki Eiibe«" toM me tfaat oncof wban Tisiting hís traps 
one morniog oa a stremaa bejond |he «ottn taina, he found oae míes- 
ing, at the same tíoEie that he disceyored fíwah bear ** sigo" about the 
baaks. Proee^ding down the rtvev io seareh of the loat trap, be 
heard tbe seise of soné large bodj breaking throogh the thicket of 
plum-bushea wfaách belted the streaia. Enaeoneing hioisetf behind 
a rock, he preaeatly ohaerved a huge griaaly bear emerge from the 
buah and limp on three lega fio a flat rock* whieb he ntounted, and 
then, quietly aeatiog himself, he raiaed one ef hia fore paws, on 
which Robe, to hís amasement, diacovered bis trap tight and fast. 

The bear, l^iog hia iren-gloved foot ekee to bis face, gravely 
ezamined it, turaiag^ hia paw round and rooiid, aad qiaaintly bendiog 
hia head from síde te side, looktng at the trap from tbe coroers of 
hia eyea, and with ao air of myatery aad puoaled cmosity, for he 
evideotly conM not make aat wbaC the novel and paioful appendage 
could be ; and er^ry naw and then smaUad it and tapped it Itghtly 
on the rock. Thia, hofwever, enJ^y paÁniog tha animal the aoore, he 
vould liok die trap, a» jf deprecaling its aAger,^ and wishing to con- 
eiliate it. 

After watching tbeae cariaiui antica for aame time, aa the bear 
aeemed iaclined to resume hta traveis, Riibe» te regaia bis trap, waa 
Bocesaitated te bring the bear'a eogitatiana to a oloae, and» levelin^ 
hia rifle, ahet him dead, c«ttias aff hia paw aad vetarmog with it to 
earap, where the trappeía were higk^y amuaed at tb» idea o£ trap- 
piog a b*ar, 

Near the same spot whei« Glass eaeountered hia *' scrapeV' some 
Rore oí Sioia sqiiawi were one day eafag^cl » güA^rtng cherriee 
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in a thicket near their TÍllage, and Bad already nearly filled their 
basketfl, ^hen a bear suddenly appeared in the midst, and, with a 
savage growl, charged amoog them. Away ran the terrified squawa, 
yeiling aod shrieking, QUt of the ahrnbbery, ñor atopped nntil safelj 
enaconced Within their lodges. Bruin, however, preferring froit to 
meat, aJbeit of tender aquaws, after routing the petticoats, quietly 
betook hioiself to the baskets, which he qoickly emptied, and then 
qnietly retired. 

Bears are exceedingly fond of pluma and cherries, and a thícket 
of thia fruit in the vicini^ of the mountaina is, at the aeason when 
they are rípe, a aure " find*' for Mr. Bruin. When they can get 
fruit they prefer auch food to meat, bnt are, neverthelesa, carnivorous 
animáis. 

The game, par excdlence, of the Rocky Mountains, and that which 
takea precedence in a comestible point of view, is the carnero cira- 
marón of the Mexicana, the big-horn or raountain-sheep of the 
Caoadian honters. This animal, Which partakeS both of the natare 
of the deer and goat, resembles the latter more particolarly in its 
habita, and its characteriatic liking to lofty, ioaccessibte points of the 
mouDtains, Whence it seldom descends to the npland valleys excépt- 
ing in 7ery 6evere weather. In size the mountain^sheep is between 
the domestic animal and the common red deer of America, but more 
atroogly made than the latter. , Its color is a brownish dun (the hair 
being tipped with a darker tinge as the animal's age increases), with 
a whitish streak on the hind quartersr the tail being shorter than a 
deer*s, and tipped with black. The horns of the male are enormous, 
curred backward, and often three feet in length with a circumfereoce 
of twenty inches near the head. The hunters assert that, in de- 
acending the precipitous sides of the mountains, the sheep freqoently 
leap from a height of twenty or thirty feet, invariably alighting on 
their horns, and thereby saving their bones from certain dislocation. 

They are even more acute in the organs of sight and smell than 
the deer ; and as they leve to resort ta the highest and most inac- 
cessible spots, whence a view can readily be had of approaching 
danger, and particuiarly as one of the band is always stationed on 
the most commanding pinnacle of rock as sentinel, while the others 
are feeding, it is no easy matter to get within rifle*shot of the cantious 
animáis. When alarmed they ascend still higher up the mountain : 
halting now and then on some overhanging crag, and looking down at 
the ebject which may have fríghtened them, they again commenco 
their ascent, leaping from point to point, and throwing down an 
áralanche of rocks and itooM as they botmd |ip the ateep aidea of 
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tbe mountaio. They are generally veiy abundant in all parts of the 
main chaia of tbe Kocky Mountaios, but particularly so íd tbe vicinity 
of the ** Parks" and tbe Bayou Salado, as well as íd tbe range be- 
tween tbe upper waters of tbe Del Norte and Arkansas, called tbe 
** Wet MouDtain*' bj tbe trappers. Qn tbe Sierra Madre, or Cor- 
dillera of New México and Cbibuabua, they are also numerous. 

Tbe íirst mountain-sbeep I killed, I got witbin shot of in rather a 
curious maDDet. I bad undertaken several unsuccessfol bunts for 
the purpose of procjaring a pair of borns of tbis animal, as well as 
some skios, wbicb are of excellent quality wben dréssed, but bad 
almost given up aoy bope of approacbing tbem, wben one day, 
baving killed and butchered a black-tail deer in the mountains, I aat 
down, with my back to a small rock, and feil asleep. On awaking, 
feeliog ioclined for a emoke, I drew fro^ my poucb a pipe, and íliot 
and ste^l, and began leisurely to cut a charge of tobáceo. While 
tbas engaged I became sensible of a peculiar odor wbicb was wafted 
rigbt into my face by the breeze, and wbicb, on spuñing it once or 
twice, I immediately recognized as that wbicb e manatos from sheep 
and goats. Still I never tbougbt that one of the former animáis 
could be in tbe neighborbood, for my mulé, was picketed on tbe little 
piateau wbere I sat, and was leisurely cropping tbe buífalo-grass 
wbicb tbickly covered it. 

Looking up carelessly from my work, as a wbiif stronger than 
beíbre reached my nose,. wbat was my astonisbment at seeing fíve 
mountain-sbeep witbin ten paces, and regarding me witb a curious 
and astonished gaze ! Witbout drawing a breatb, I put out my^hand 
and grasped the rifle, wbicb was lying witbiq reacb; but tbe motion, 
sligbt as it was, sufficed to alarm them, and witb a loud.bleat tbe 
oíd ram bounded up tbe mountain, followed by the band, and at so 
raptd a pace that all my attempts to ** draw a bead** upon them were 
ineffectual. When, bowever, they reached a little platean about 
one hundred and fifty yards from wbere I stood, they suddenly 
stopped, and, approaching tbe edge, looked down at me, shaking 
their beads, and bleating tbeir displeasure at tbe intrusión. No 
Booner did I see tbem stop tfaan my rifle was at my eboulder, and 
coveríng tbe broadside of tbe one nearest to me. An instant after 
and I puUed tbe trigger, and at |tbe report tbe sheep jnmped con- 
Talsively from the rock, and made one attempt to follow its flying 
componions ; but its itrengtb failed* and, circling round once or 
twice at the edge of the platean, it fell over on its side, and, roUing 
down tbe steep rock, tnmbled dead very near me. My pri»e proved 
a very fine young male, but had not a large páir of horiis. It waa. 
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however, *< aeñV fat* and ttfibrdad itid ñ thúít^ sapply of Aieat, wbielí 
waft certainlj tfie best I bttd eaten ra tiM fndtiotaiiM^ being fat and 
juicy, and ia flalY^r somewhat partakii^ bo€h ol ftbe d^mestic í^ee^ 
aad bníVafo. 

Severel attempts haré baett inada to eecttre the yoong o=f these 
aniraakr and traiMiMrt tfaem to Che Statetf r and, for thia purpose, an 
oíd morntaineer, one Bifiy Wiltíaiiia, took wíek him a tf<M>p 6f mHeh- 
goeta, bj wbtch w bnog np tbe yottüg ébeap f bat altbougb be 
tnanaged to labe seteral iue lamba, I béliava thM hé did aiot soceead 
in reachÍD^ tha froatiar wi& oae íMúg spaeiman attt of 0oma lialf- 
Bcore. Tba httatara freqnétttty toar theM ia tbé moimeáias ; «ná 
they bacoma graatly attaehad to tbelr máfltara, aa^fif énÍDg tfaa camp 
witb tbehr marry gamboltf* 

Tha alk, ia point' of sise, itralial aaxt ta Úté bilffftle. I« is fonnd 
ín all parta of tha manataíAs, an^ daaeaodi aaC tkutteqxtéñtly fbr 
dowB into tíie pfain» ia tba tieimty of tha largar itraama. A full- 
groWD alk la aa larga as a imtlav with fathar a heory neek and 
body, aad stout fímba, ít0 fáet laarnig a traeb ae larga aa that of a 
two^yaar-ofd atear. Tfaay ara di^l, a)«ggi^h ammald^ at leaat bi 
co¿npari8on with ofhara of tbe daar triba, aad ara aasiff approachad 
and killed. In wiatar thay eoagragata ia la^a hards, c^an hnm- 
beripg several bandreds ; and at that season ara fbod of travafíog, 
thetr track throngh the snow having the appearanea of a broad beat- 
ón road. Thé alk req<an«9 leas kilfíng tfaan' aay tí&ier ói the deer 
tribe (whose tenacity oriife is remarkable) ; a ahot aojrwhere ia 
the íbre part of the aiitmal briaga it to the ground. On one occa-» 
sion I kiRed twa with one baili wbich pasaed thron^ tha aack of * 
the fírst, aad atruck the seeond, whtch waa atawiing a few pacer 
diatant, throa^ ttta baart : both fe)l dead. A deer, oa the contrary,' 
often runa a eonsiderable distaúce, atrike it where joo. wíii. TW 
meat of the elk ia strong^flarored, and niore lik« ^ poor bnll*^ thanf 
veniaon : it ia on(jr eatable whan the animal ia fát aad in good con-' 
ditien ; ac other tínaea it ia atrong-tasted aad atrmgjr. 

Theantelope, the aualleat of the deer tribe, aífonla tíie htrn^er a 
aweet and nittritiooa meat^ when that of nearFf e^ery other deacríp- 
tion of gama, from the pooraeaa and acarcity of the graaa dfuring winter, 
ia barely atable. They are aeldom seen now m rérjr largo banda en 
ÚÍ& grand prairiea, hairing bean drwfe» ítem thMr oíd paatnrea by the 
Indiana and whita huntara; Tha fermar, b^ meana of «< antrounda,**' 
an ittcloaed apace ^rmed in one of th« paaaéa uaed by^thaae animata, 
Tery ofte» drive into'tíie teih an etítire bf»d of aatetopa of aoTeral 
kundredaj when nol one aacapea aiaoghter. 
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' I faave seen them oq the western sides of the mouDtains, and in 
tfae mountaÍD valleys, in herds of several thousands. They are ex- 
eeedingly timid animáis, bnt at the same time wonderfully cnrions; 
and their curiosity very often proves their death, for the hunter, tak- 
ing advantage of this weakness, planta his wiping-stick in the ground, 
with a cap or red handkerchief on the [ioint, and concealing himself 
in the long grasa, waits, rifle in hand, the approach of the inquisi- 
tivo antelopo, who, seeing an unusual object in the plain, trots up to 
it, and, coming within rango of the deadly tube, pays dearly foi* his 
temerlty. An antelope, when alone, is one of the stupidest of 
beasts, and becomes so confased and írighténed at sight of a travel- 
ing party, that it frequently mns right into the-midst of the danger 
it seeks to avoid. 

I had faeard most wonderñit accounts from the trappers of an an- 
imal, the existence of which was beyond all doubt, which, although 
exceedingly rare, was occasionally niját with in the mountains, but, 
from its supposed dangerous ferocity, and the fact of its being a 
cross between the devil añd a bear, was never molestéd by the In- 
diana or white hanters, and a wide berth given whenever the animal 
made its dreaded appearance. Most wonderful stories were told of 
its audacity and fearlessness ; how it sometimos jumps from an 
orerbanging rock on a deer or btiífalo, and, fastening on its neck, 
soon brings it to the ground ; how it has been known to leap upon a 
hunter when passing near its place of concealment, and devour him 
íd a twinkling— often charging furioüsly into a camp, and playing 
all sorts of pranks on the goods and chattels of the mountaineers. 
The general belief was that the animal owes its patérnity to the oíd 
gentleman himself ; but the most reasonable declare it to be a cross 
between the bear and wolf. 

Huoting one day with an oíd Cañad ian trapper, he told me that, 
in a part of the mountains which we were about to visit on the mor- 
row, he once had a battle with a ** carcagieu,** which lasted up- 
ward of two hours, during which he íired a pouchful of balls into 
the animal's body, which spat them out as fast as they were shot in. 
To the truth of this improbable storf he called all the saints to bear 
wltness. 

Two days after, as we were toiling up a steep ridge affcer a band 
of mountain-sheep, my companion, who was in advance, suddenly 
threw himself flat behind a rock, and exclaimed, in a smothered 
tooe, signaiing roe with his hand to keep down and conceal my- 
aelf, " Sacre enfant de Gárce, mais here's von dám carcagieu !" 

I immediately cocked my rifle, and, advanciDg to tfa« rock, and 

M 
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peepiog over it, saw an animal, about the size of a large biadgeis en- 
gaged ia scraping up th^ aarth about a da»en paceQ from mrheie wei 
were conceaÍed> Its color waa df^rk, almost black ; ita boidy long^ 
and apparently t^illesi; aqd I at once recogniz^d tha wy&t^rÍQ^a 
beast to be a »« glatton^" After I had sufficiently examined the an- 
imal, I raiaed my ññe to ahoot, when.a louder than common ** En* 
fant de Gátrc^" from^ my companion alarmed tina animal, and it im- 
mediatelj ran olf, wben I stood up a^d fired both bárrela after it, 
but without eífectv the attempt exciting a derisive laugb from tbe 
Canadian, who ezclaimed., ** Pe gi^r, may be yoi^ go| üfl^y baUs ; veit 
shoot 'em all at de dam carcagieu, and be not. care a. dam. !'' 

Tbe skins of tbeae animáis are considerad m gre^t noted^iQ^" by tbe 
Indians, and will fetch almost any price. Tbey are vej^ry rarely n>et 
witb on the plaina^ preft^rring tbe upland ?aUeys a.nd brok^ ground 
of tbe naountains, wbicb affor^ tben^ % be^te^ field for tbelr noetbod 
of securing game, wbicb is by lying in wai( bebind a rock, or on tbe 
ateep bank of a ravine, concealed by ^ tr^^ or sbrRb, until a deer or 
antelope paases underne^-tb, wben tbey spring upo^ tbe animaVa 
back, and, holding on witb tbeir str^g nxKd abarp claws, wbicb tbey 
bury in the fl^ab, soo^ bring it bij^eding to the ground. Tbe {ndlaoa 
aay tbey are purely carnivorous ^ but X jjmagine tbat„ like tbe beart 
tbey not unfreqv^ejatly eat fruit and roots, ^b^a animal food is qo^ 
to be had. 

I haya said tbat tbe mountain wolves, and, still more so^ tbe eoyota. 
of tbe plfLÍ^, ^re l^s^ frightened at the sigbt of man than any otber 
beast. One uigbt^ wben enci^ii^pied on an afipiuent' of tbe, Piatte, a 
heavy giu^w-storm fálling at tbe time, I lay down in n^ blanket, aA 
ter first beaping on tbe fire a vast pila of woo(jl, tp burn till miwning. 
In tbe middle of tbe night I was awakened. by tb^ excessiva cokU 
and, tv^rning toward tbe fíra, wb^pb Wf^ burniog (lírígbl: and cbaer- 
fuUy, wbat waa my astpjpií^hn^ent to sea a IftrgQ. gray wolf sitting 
quietly bafo^a it, bis eyes cloaad» and biif baad n<;MJIding in sbeer 
drowsinessl A]|;bottgb I bad freqiienUy aa^A wolyas evÍAce tbeir 
disragard to fir^s, by coming witbi^ a faw faajt of (bam to seise upoiQ 
any scraps of meat wbicb might be left e^j^s^d, I b^ ne.veí: saaa 
or beard of one approaching so cióse as to warm bis body, and for 
tbat purpo9a aloue. £(oy^ev^r, I Ipokad i^t hm. ^9^ soma momanta 
without disturbii^g th^ l^e^st^ ai^.d clpsad my ey^p %nd wantl ta.sleap* 
leaving bim tp til^e quiet anjoyi^anl; of tb^ Ujoze. 

Tbia ia no^ yery WQndeiful wben I mantÍQu tbat U ia a yery coaír 
mon tbing for tlb^e^e amm^ls to gnai^ ^j^. 9^9p% 9^ a i^dlfi qo wbisQk 
y<>í«r l¥lií4 i| AaíQsipg fpf %i)iljqw. 
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Wh^n I turoed my horo^'a head &pm Pike's Peak I quite re-, 
gretted the abaodoDment of my raountain Ufe, aolítary as it was, and 
more than once thought of agaip Ukioig tbe trail to tbe Bayou Sala-, 
do, wbere I had eojoyed such good sport* 

Aport from the feeling pf loaeimesB-which auy ose in my sitúa- 
tioa Biust naturaJly have experieoced, surroucded by stupendoua 
Works of nature, wbich in alt tbeir solitary grandeurírowaed qpon rae, 
and sinking into utter iusigDificance tbe miserable mortal wbo crept 
beneatb tbeir sbadow, still tbere wae sometblng ioexpressibly en* 
bilaratiog in the senaatioá of positive freedom from all worldly care» 
and a consequent expanaioa of tbe sinews, as it wexe» of mind and 
body, whicb made nae feel elaatic as a ball of India^ rubber, and in 
a State of suoh perfect insoudance that no more dread of scalping 
Indiana entered my mind tban if I bad been sitting in Broadway, ia 
one of the Windows of Astor House. A eitizen of tbe world, I 
Dever iound any difficulty in investing my r^sting-plsee, wberever 
it o^ight be, with ali the attrit^utes of a borne ; and hailed, witb 
delight equal to that which tbe artificial comlbrts of a civilised 
borne woold ba^^ caiised, tbe, to me, domestic appearanee of my 
Hobbled animáis, as they grazed arouad tbe camp, when I returned 
after a bard day's bunt. By tbe way, I may here remark that my 
Mporting feeKng underwept a great cbange when I was necessitated 
to folio w and kill game for tbe support of life, and as ameans of sub-; 
aistence ; and the slaughter of deer and bufíalo no longer became sport 
when tbe objeet was to fill tbe larder, and the excitoment of tbe 
huot was oqcasioned by tbe alternativo of a plenjtlfal íeast pr a ban- 
yan ; and, altboagb ranking under tbe head of tbe nK>8t red-bol 
Qf aportsmea, I cap si|fe^ acqnit nayself of ever wantonly destroying 
a deer or buifalo Qoless I was in need of meat; and sueb co^sidera- 
tiop ibr the fer» naturas is commoo to all the mounta^neers who look 
to game alo«e for tbeir support. Although Uable to an accusation 
of barbarism* I must coofess that tbe very bappiest momeBls of my 
life have bee9 spent i a Ibe wilderneaa of tbe Far West ; and I nevef 
recall bat witb pleaavjre the veiu^mbrasce of mj solitary caoip ia the 
Bayou Salado, witb np friend ^ear me more faitbful than my rifle, and 
DO ceoipanipiia more aociable thiMi my good horae and mules, or the 
attendant ceyote whioh.nigjht^ aereo«ded US. With a plentifiíil aup- 
ply of dry pine-loga oo ihe í¡r«, and ita cheerful Maz# atreaBswg far 
up into the aky, iHuminatúiig the valley íar and oear, ajad exhibiting 
the anímala, with weU-filled belliea, ataoding contentedly at reat 
over tbeir picket-pins, I woold ait croaa-legged enjoying the genial 
waraOh* «ad« pip^ iaiOíNiAi w»tc;k thQ Un», moék^.^ it «nrtod upr 
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ward, bnildíDg castles íd íta vapory wreatbs, and, íq the fantastic 
shapes it assumed, peopling the Bolitade with ligares of those far 
Bway. Scarcely, howeyer, did I ever wifih to change such honra of 
freedom for all the lazuries of civilized life^and, nDoatural and extra- 
ordinary as it may appear, yet such is the fascination of the life of 
the mountain hunter, that I believe not one instance could be ad- 
duced of even the most polished and civilized of men, who had once 
tasted the sweets of its attendant liberty and freedom from every 
worldly care, not regretting the moment whén he exchanged it for 
the monotonous ]ife of the settlements, ñor sighing, and siglüng 
again, once raore to partake of its pleasures and allorements* 

Nothing can be more social and cheering than the welcome blaze 
of the camp fíre on a cold winter*s night, and nothing more amusing 
or entertaining, if not in8tracti?e, than the rough conversation of the 
single-minded mountaineers, whose simple daily talk is all of exciting 
adventare, since their whole existence is spent in scenes of peril and 
prívation ; and consequently the narration of their every-day life is 
a tale of thrilling accidents and hairbreadth 'scapes, which, though 
simple matter-of-fact to them, appear a startling romance to those 
who are not acquainted with the nature of the uves led by these 
men, who, with the sky for a roof and their riñes to sapply them 
with food and elothing, cali no man lord or master, and are as free 
as the game they foHow. 

A hañter*s camp in the Rocky Mountains is quite a picture. He 
does not always take the trouble to build any shelter uoless it is ia 
the snow season, when a couple of deerskias stretched over a wil- 
low frame shelter him from the storm. At other seasons he is con- 
tent with a mere breakwind. Near at hand are two upright poles, 
with another supported on the top of these, on which is displayed, 
out of reach of hungiy wolf or coyote, meat of every variety the 
mountains aíford. Buffalo dépouillés, hams of deer and mouotain- 
sheep, beaver-tails, &c., stock the larder. Under the shelter of the 
skins hang his powder-horn and buUet-ponch ; wbile his rifle, care- 
fully defended from the damp, is always within reach of his arm. 
Round the blaziog fire the huoters congrégate at bight* and while 
cleaning their rifles, making or mending raoccasdns, or running bal- 
lets, spin tong yarns of their hunting exploits, &c. 

Some hunters, who have married Indian squaws, carry about with 
them the Indian lodge of buflfalo-skins, which are stretched in a con- 
ical form round a frame of poles. Near the camp is al'^ays seen the 

graining-block," a log of wood with the bark atripped and perfectly 
•mooth, which it plaated obhquely to the grouiid, and en which the 
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hair Í8 removed from the skins to prepare theni for being dressed. 
There are also *« stretching-frames,*' on which the tíkins are placed 
to undergo the procesa of dubbing, which is the removal of the ñesh 
and fatty particles adhering to the skin, by meaos of the duhher^ an 
iostrument made of the stock of an elk's hora. The last process is 
the "smoking," which is étfected by digging a round hole in the 
gronnd and lighting in it an armful of rotten wood or puok. Three 
sticks are then planted round the hole, and their tops brought to- 
gether and tied. The skin is then placed on this franie, and all the 
holes by which the smoke might escape carefully stopped : in ten 
or twelve hours the skin is thoroughly smoked and ready for imme- 
diate use. 

The camp is invariably made in a picturesque locality, for, like the 
Indian, the white hunter has ever an eye to the beautiful. The 
broken ground of the mountains,. with their numerous tnmbling and 
babbling rivulets, and groves and thickets of shrubs and timber, al- 
ways aíford shelter from the^ boisterous winds of winter, and abund- 
anee of fuel and water. Facing the rising sun the hunter invaria- 
bly erects his shanty, with a wall of precipitous rock in rear to defend 
it from the gusts which often sweep down the gorges of the mount- 
ains. Round the camp his animáis, well hobbled at night, feed with- 
in sigl^t, for nothing does a hunter dread more than a visit from the 
horse-Btealing Indians ; and to be *« afoot" is the acmé of his misery. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Betum to Arkansa»— Ladies of the Fort— Delaware»^Bíg Nigg«r — ^MazícIhi 
Captive — Captive Negro7?-Preparatíong for a Slart— 8alubrít;f of MoaMaHí 
Climate— Effecto on Consamptive Patidnt»— " PoanblcB" otttrhaáled-«-K]t 
repaired— Hunling vp the Atiiuiala— Their WHdneBa. 

When i returned to tbe Arkansas I found a small paity "v^ere 
nakíng pr^parations to croas the gradd praírié to the United Statea, 
iotending to start on the Ist of May, before which time there would 
not be a saíliciency of grasa to support the animáis on the way. 
With these raen I determined to travel, and in the mean time em- 
ployed myself in hunting on the *» Wet Mountain," and Fisberta 
Hole, a valley at the head of St. Charles, as well as up the Arkansas 
itself. I obserred in these excursions that vegetatioo was in a much 
more forward state in the mountain valleys and the prairies contiga 
<ous to their bases than on the open plains, and that in the vicintty 
T»f the ** pueblo" it was still more backward than in any other spot ; 
on the 15th of April not a blade of green grass having as yet made 
its appearance round the fort. This was not from the effects of 
drought, for seyeral refreshing showers had fallen since the disap- 
pearance of the snow ; neither was there any apparent diíference in 
the soil, which is a rich loam, and in the ríver-bottom, an equally 
rích vegetable mold. At this time, when the young grass had not 
yet appeared here, it was séveral inches high on the mountains and 
upland prairies, and the cherry and currant-bushes on the creeks 
were bursting intó leaf. 

Among the wives of the mountaineers in the fort was one Mexi- 
can woman from the state of Durango, who had been carried oíf by 
the Camanches in one of their raids ioto that department. Remain- 
ing with them several years, she eventually accompanied a party of 
Kioways (allies of the Camanche) to Bent's Fort on the Arkansas. 
Here she was purchased from them and became the wife of Haw- 
kens, who afterward removed from Bent*s and took up his abode 
at the *t pueblo,*' and was my hospitable host while on the Ar- 
kansas. It appeared that her Mexican husband, by some means or 
another, heard that she had reached Bent's Fort, and, impelled by 
aífection, undertook the long journey of upward of íifteen hnndred 
miles to recover his lost wife. In the mean time, however, she had 
borne her American husband a daughter, and when her first spouse 
claimed her as his own, and wished her to accompany him back to 
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her o WD country, éhe onty cooseñtdd od xsoiíditbn that sfae might 
cftrry with her the childj from wliich she steULdily r^efíiséd to be sep- 
ftrated. The fktfaer, howevét, turned á déaf e&r tb this réqüest, and 
eventually the poor Durangttefio retarned to hiü home alone, his 
Bpottse prefbrríng to «haré the büífálo-rib and yenison with her mount- 
aineer before the frijóle and chiie coloradt) of the bereaved ranchero. 

Three or foar Taos wotfien, and as inány sqükws of every nation, 
comprised the •* fethale society*' on the Upper Arkansas, giving good 
promise of peopliúg thé ri?er with a sturdy race of half-breeds, if all 
the Httie dttsky'bufihto-fed urchins who played aboiit the corral of 
the fort arrÍTed scathless at mattirity. 

Among the huntérs on the Upper Arkansas weré foúr Delaware 
Indians, the remnant of a b&nd who had been trapping for several 
years in the Mountains, and many of whoih had beén killed by hos- 
tHe Indiana, or in waffare With thé Apaches while in the empíoy of 
the States of New México and Chihuahua. Their ñames were Jim 
Dicky, Jim Swannick, Lifctle Beáver, and Big Niggér. The last 
had married a squaw ñ'om the Taos pudblo, and, hbppebing to be in 
New México With Mis spouse at the time of the late rising agáinst 
the Americans, he very naturally took part with the peoj^le by whom 
he had been adopted. 

In the attaek on the Indiah pueblo it was sáid thát Big Nigger 
);)articularly distinguished himself, calling by náme to Iseveral of the 
móuntain-men who were among the attacking party, añd inviting 
them to come near enough for him, the Big Nigger, to ** throw them 
in their tracks.*' And this feat he' eíTected more than once, to the 
cost of the assailants, for it was said that the Delaware killed nearly 
All who fell on the side óf the Americana, his squaw loading his riñe 
and encouraging him ib the fíght. 

By some means ot another he éscaped after the capture of the 
pueblo, and made his way to the mountains on the Arkansas ; but as 
it was reported that a price was^put upon his head, he retired, in 
eompany with the óther Delawares, to the mountains, whére they 
all lay «» perdus*' for a time ; and it was pretty well understtiod that 
any one feeling inclined to reap the réward by the capture of Big 
Nigger would be under the necessity of ««taking him," aiid with 
every probability of catching a Tariar at the same time, the three 
other Delawares having taken the delinquent under tbe protection 
of their rifles. Althbngh companions of the American and Canadian 
hunters for many years, any thing but an entente cordiate éXisted 
toward their white confréres on the part of the Delawares, who 
knew very well that any thing in the shape of Indian blood is íoóked 
«pon with distrust and cóatempt by the white hunters. 
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Tharpe, ao IndiaD trader, who bad just retoroed from tbe C^ey- 
eoDO viUage at th» ** Big Timber" on the ArkaoBas, had parchased 
from Bome Kioways two prisoners, a Mextcan and an Ameríean 
negro. The forroer had beeo. carried oíf by the. CamaDche from 
Durango when about seven years oíd, had almost «ntirely forgotten 
his owD toDgue, and neither koew his owp age nor what length .of 
time he had beeD a captivo amoqg the Indíans. The degraded and 
miserable existeoce led by tbis poor creature had almost obltterated 
aJl traces of hamanity from his character ax^ apj>earaDce. Prob- 
ably Dot more thao twoDty-five years of age, be was already wriDh 
kled and haggard iji his face, wbich was that of a man of threescore 
years. Wrapped in a dirty blanket, witb bis long hair streaming 
over his sboulders, he scuiked, like some savage animal, in boles 
and corners of tbe fort, seeming to shun his fellow-meo, in a cod- 
sciousness of his abject and degraded condition. . At night he would 
be seen witb bis face cióse to the rough doors of tbe rooms,. peering 
tbrougb the cracks, aod envying the (to bim) unusual luxury witbin. 
When be obsenred any one approach the door, he instantly witb- 
drew and concealed himself in the darkness until he passed. A 
present of tobáceo, now and then, won for me the confidence of the 
poor fellow, and I gathered from bim, in broken Spanish mixed 
witb Indian, añ account of bis miseries. 

I sat witb bim one night on a log in the corral, as he stro?e to 
make me understand that once, long, long ago, he had been *^ mny 
rico*' — ^very rich ; that be lived in a bouse where was always a fire 
like that burning witbin, and where he used to sit on bis mother*8 
lap ; and tbis fact be repeated over and over again, thinking that to 
show that once affectionate regard bad been bestowed upon bim, 
was to prove that be had been at one time an important personago. 
•' Me quiso mucho, mucho," he said, speaking of bis mother — "sbe 
loved me very, very much; and I had good clotbes and plenty to 
eat; but that was many, many rooens ago/* 

" Mire/' he continued, ** from tbis size," putting hia band out 
about tbree feet from the ground — ** ni padre, ni madre, ni amigos 
he tenido yo" — neither father, mother, nor friends have I bad ; 
** pero patadas, bastante'^ — ^but plenty of kicks, *^ y poca carne" — and 
very little meat. 

I asked bim if be had no wish to return to his own country. His 
haggard face lighted up for an instant, as tbe dira memory of hia 
childbood's bome returned to his callous mind. ** Áy, Dios mío !'* 
he exclaimed, *« si fuera posible" — Ah, my God, if it were possibie i 
** but no," he continued, after a pause, «* estoy ahora muy bruto, y 
asi no me quadrara á ver mi madre'* — I am now no more than a 
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bruto, and in this state would not like to sc^ my mother* ** Y de 
mas'* — and moreover — ** my compadre,'* as Íie callad the man who 
had purchased him, *• 19 going to give me a shirt and a sombrero ; 
what caó~I want more ? Vaya, e^ mejor <Z8Í" — it is better as it is^ 
One night he accosted me in thO' corral in an unusual degree of ex- 
citement. 

** Mire !" he exclaimed, seizing me by the arm, ** look here ! estoy 
boracho" — I am drunk! *(Me dio mi compadre un pedazo dé 
aguardiente"-^my godfather has given me a bit of brandy. <* Y 
estoy tan feliz, y ligero! como paxaro, como pa-x-ar-o'' — he hic- 
cuped — and I am as happy and as light as a bird. *« Me vuelo" — I 
am flying. ** Me dicen que estoy boracho : ay que palabra bonita !*' 
— they tell me I am drunk : drunk — ^what a beautiful word is this ! 
»* En mi vida, nunca he sentido como ahora** — never in my life have 
I felt as I do now. And the poor wretch covered his head with a 
blanket, and laughed long and loud at the trick he had played his oíd 
fnend misery. 

The negro, on the contrary, was a characteristic specimen of his 
race, always laughing, singing, and dancing, and cutting uncouth 
capers. He had been a slave in the semi-civilízed Cherbkee nation, 
and had been captured by the Camanches, as he himself declared, 
but most probably had run away from his maater, and joined them 
▼olontarily. He was a musician, and of course could play the fiddie ; 
and having discovered an oíd weather-beaten instrument in the fort, 
Liucy Neal, Oíd Dan Tucker, and Bufíalo Gals, were heard at all 
hours of the day and night; and he was, moreover, installed into 
the Weippert of the fandangos which írequently took place in the 
fort, when the hunters with their squaws were at the rendezvous. 

Toward the latter part of April green grass began to show itself 
in the bottoms, and myself and two others, who had been winteríng 
in the mountains for the benefit of their health, made preparations 
for our departure to the United States. Packsaddles were in- 
spected and repaired, apishamores made, lariats and lassos greased 
and stretched, mules and horses collected from their feediug- 
grounds, and their fore-feet shod. A small supply of meat was 
" made** (Le,, cut into thin ñaps and dried in the sun), to last until 
we reached the buffalo-range ; rifles put in order, and balls run ; hob- 
bles cut out of raw hide, parfléche moccasons cobbled up, deerskin 
hunting-shirts and pantaloons patched, and all our very primitivo 
" kit*' overhauled to render it serviceable for the journey across the 
grand prairies, while the »* possible-sack** was lightened of all s^per- 
fluities— an easy task by the way. When every thing was ready I 
was delayed several days in hunting up my animáis. The Indian 
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traders havÍDg arríTdd, bringing with thetn largd herds of mules and 
horaes, my mules had becorae separated frora the borfee and from 
one another, a&d it ^aa with no stnall difficulty tbat í succeeded ia 
fioding aod aecaring tham. Havtng once tasted the green grasS; 
they became so wlld, that, at my appeara&ee, lasso in haod, thé 
cuDDÍDg animáis, kaowiDg fali well what was in store for tbem, 
threw up theír heels aod s^sampefed aWay/defying for aloog titne 
all my eíforts lo catch them. 

My two eompaniofis had lefb th^ United States the precediog 
year, haying been recommended to try the effect of chánge ot cli- 
mate on a serere pulmonary disease under which both labored. 
Indeed, they wéte both apparently in a rapid consumption, and 
theír medical advisers had giren np añy hopa of seeing thein re- 
atored to health. They had remained ip the moantains during one 
•f the severest winters ever^known, had lived upon game, and fre- 
qnently suffered the prÍTations attendant upon a mountain life, and 
were returoing perfectly restored, and in robust health and spirits. 

It 18 an extraordinary íact that the áir of the monntains has a 
wonderfuliy restorative effect upon constitutíons enfeebled by pul- 
monary disease ; and of my own knowledge I oould mention a bün- 
dred instances where persons, whose cases have been pronounced 
by eminent practitioners as perfectly hopeless, have been restored 
to comparatively sound health' by a sojourn in the puré and bracing 
air of the Rocky Mouotains, and are now alive to testify to the 
eífects of the retigorating climate. 

That the lungs are most powerfulíy acted upon by the rarefíed 
air of these elerated regióos, I mysélf, in common with the accli- 
mated hunters, who experience the same effects, can bear witness, 
as it is almost impossible to take violent exercise on foot, the lungs 
feeling as if they were bursting ¡n the act of breathing, and conse- 
quently the hunters invariably foUow game on horseback, although, 
from being inured to the clrmate, they might be fiupposed to expe- 
rience these symptoms in a tesser degree. 

Whatevet may be urged ágainst such a dimate, tho fací áever- 
theless remains, that the lungs are thus powerfulíy afTected, and 
that the violent actlon' has a most beñefícial eífect upon these organs 
when in a highiy diseased state. 

The elevation above the level of the sea, of the plains at the foot 
of the mountains, is about four thousand feet, while the mountain 
valley of the Bayou Salado must reach an elevation of at least eight 
or nine thousand^ and Pike*8 Peak has been estimated to exceed 
Cwelve thousand. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Leave the Arkansas — ^Forks of-the River — Hydropathy— Stampede^-Bent's 
Poit— >Fremont'8 Men— Oai^ferman Indiau— Ezpertness of with Lasso — 
Big Timbera— Salt Bottom--^Indian Signr-f-Cheyeioie Village — Language 
of Bign»— Retum of Indiatuí irom Bnffalo-hnnlr— Thieying Fropensities-^ 
Tree o& Fire— BoÍB de Váche»— Death of a Teamster — Black Leg— 
Goorsing a Wotinded Wolf— Boffido tú Sight — Añaúíet Ddoth— Bañds of 
BuflFalo— In the Thick of 'ein— A Veteran Bull—í'rAirie Dogs— Their 
Towns — The Cachee — Countlefts Herds of Btifialo— ^oon Creéks — Buffalo 
Stampede — Running Buffalo— A gorged Bull — Wolres and Calvéd. 

On the 30th of April, having the day before suoeéeded in coUect- 
ing my tmñnt mulada^ Iprooeedéd aloné to the fbfks of the ArkaD- 
sas and St. Charles, where I had obserred, wfaeb hunting, tfaat the 
gras» was in better eondition than near the pueblo, and heré I re- 
mained two or three days, the animáis fariog w«ll on the young 
grass, waiting fbr my two companions, who were to prooeed with me 
across the grand prairies. As, howeirer, the trail was infested by 
the Pawnees and CamAnche, who had attaclced evlsry party Which 
had attempted to cross from Santa F6 daring the last six tnotrths, 
And carried oíT all their animalflf it was deemed pnident to watt for 
the éscort of Tharpe, the Indian trader, who was abont to proeeed to 
St. Lottis with the pflltr ies, the produce of his winter trade ; ahd as 
be wonld be acoompabied by a largo éscort of tnountain-inéft* we 
resolved to remún a&d aceompany his paity for tbe socurit^ ít af- 
forded. 

The night I eneaitiped on the St. Charles tbe rain ponréd doWn in 
torrents, aocompanied by a storm of thündef and liglitfiing, and the 
next morning I was coiiifortably lying in a pool of water, faarífeg been 
exposed to the fall forcé of the storm. This was, however^ morely 
ft breaking in for a cootiauatíon of wet weather« which lasted íifteen 
days without iotermissioo, and at short ioteryals folloWed üs €6 the 
Missouri, daring which tittie I had the pleasnre of diurnal and ncfc- 
tnrnal shower-baths, aád was for thhty days nndergoiñ|; a natnral 
hydfopathie eourse of wet clothes abd blatikéts, my bed beliig the 
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bare prairie, and Dotfaíng between me and the reseiroir abofve but a 
aingle sarape. 

On the 2d of Mkj my two fellow-trayelers arrived with the iptel- 
ligence that Tharpe coald not leave until a trading party from the 
north fork of the Platte carne in to ArkansaB, and consequently we 
atarted the next day alone. I may here mention that 'tharpe started 
two days after us, and was killed on Walnut Creek by the Pawnees, 
while hunting buffalo at a little distance from camp. He was scalped 
and horríbly mutilated. 

The night before our departure tfae wolves ate np all the riatas by 
which our mules and horses were picketed ; and in the morning all 
the animáis had disappeared but one. We saw by the tracks that 
they had been stampeded ; and, as a very snspicious moccason-track 
was discovéred near the ríver, we fearéd that the Arapahós had paid 
a visit to the mulada* One of roy mulesr bowever, was picketed 
very near the camp, and was safe ; and, mounting it, I foUowed the 
tracks of the others across the river, and had the good fortune to 
find them all quietly feeding in the prairie, with the rapes eaten to 
their very throats. This day we proceeded about twentrf-líve miles 
down the riVer, campiog in the bottom in a tope of cotton-woods, the 
rain pouring npon us all night. 

The next day we still followed the stream, and encamped about 
four miles above Bent's Fort, M^hich we reached the next morning, 
and most opportunely, as a compañy of wagons belonging to the 
United States commissariat were at the very moment getting under 
way for the Missouri. They had brought out provisions for the 
troops forming the Santa Fé división of the army óf invasión, and 
were now on their return, empty, to Fort Leavenworth, under the 

charge of Captain , of the quartermaster-general^ depart- 

ment, who at once gave us permission to join his corapany, which 
consisted of twenty wagons, and as many teamsters, well armed. 
A government train of wagons had been attacked, on Üieir way to 
Santa Fé, the preceding winter by the Pawnees, and the whole 
party — men, mules, and wagons — captured ; the men, however, being 
allowed to continué their journey, witbout wagons or animáis. They 
had likewise lately attacked a party under Kit Carson, the celebrated 
mountaineer, who was carrying dispatches from Oolonel Fremont, in 
Oalifernia, to the government of the United States, and, in fact, ev- 
ery party who had passed the plains ; therefore, as a large number 
of loóse stock was also to be carried in with the wagons,. an attack 
was more than probable during the journey to the frontier. 

Bent'a Fort is a square building of adobe, flanked by circular baa- 
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tioDs loopholed for mueketiy, and entered by a largo gateway lead-* 
ing ÍDto the corral or yard. Round this are the rooms inhabited by 
the people engaged in the Indian trade ; but at thís time the Messrs. 
Bent themselTes were abseht in Santa Fé, the eldest brother, as I 
have before mentíoned, haviog been killed in Taos dnring the insur- 
rection of the Pueblo Indians. We here procured a smail supply 
of dríed buífalo-meat, which would suffice until we carne to the buf- 
falo-range, when^ufficient meat might be procured to caiTy us into 
the States. 

We started about noon, proceeding the fírst day abóut ten miles, 
and camped at sundown opposit^ the moutli of the Purgatoire — the 
Pickatwaire of the mountaineers, and ««Las Animas** of the New 
Mexioans — an affluent of the Arkansas, rising in the monntains in 
the vicinity of the Spanish Peaks. The timber on the Arkansas 
becomes scarcer as we proceed down the river, the cotton-wood 
groves being scattered wide apart at somei distance from each otber ; 
and the stream itself wideps out into sandy shallows, dotted with 
small islands covered with brush. At this carap we were joined by 
six or se?en of Fremont's roen,.who had accompanied Kit Carson 
from California; but their animáis *<giving out" here, had remained 
behind to recruit them. They were all fín^^ hardy-looking young 
fellows, with their faces browned by two years' constant exposure to 
the Bun and wind, and were fine specimens of mountaioeers. They 
were ^accompanied by a Califomian Indian, a young centaur, who 
handled his lasso witii a dexterity which threw all the Mexican ex- 
ploitB I had preyiously seen into the shade, and was the means of 
bereavlng severa] cows of their calves when we were in the buffalo- 
range. 

Our next camping-place was the **Big Timber,*' a largo grove of 
cotton-wooda on the le|t bank of the river, and a favorito wintering- 
place of the Cbeyennes. Their canip was now broken up, and the 
village had removed to the Platte for their summeAiunt. The dé- 
hris of their fires and lodges were plentifuUy jscattered about, and 
■orne stray horBos were running about the bottom. On the 5th and 
6th we moved leisurely down the river, camping at Sandy Creek, 
and in the ««Salt Bottom,*' a large plain covered with salitrose 
efflorescences. Here we proceeded more cautiously, as vro 'were 
now in the outskirt of the Pawpee and Camanche country. The 
wagoos at night were drawn up into a square, and the mulos in- 
cJosed after sunset within the corral. Mine, however, took their 
chance ontside, being always picketed near. my sleeping- place, 
which I invariably selected in the middle of a good patch of sraas. 
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tn order that théy might feéd Well duríbg th6 aight. A gaard wu 
a]so placed cnrer thd eorral, áod étery ooe ilept with his rifle at his 
nde. 

Near the Salt Bottom^ bnt úü the opposité Mé of th« mer, I this 
day flatr seven bnils, the adraiiced par^ of ^é iatramerable bafidá 
of bttfialo we shottíy paásed tílrough. 

On the 7th, as I tode tv^e or threé miles \ú advaticé of the party, 
íbllowed by niy moles, I came opon fresh lodiao sigo, whero a vii- 
lage had jast passed, with their lodge-poles trailing oo the groond i 
aod prese otiy, io a letel bottooi oñ t^e river, the white conical 
lodges of the village fireseoted Ihemselves a short distanoe oo the 
right of the trail. I at once struck óíf and enterca It^ and waé soon 
sorroonded by the idlers of ñie pitee. It was ik Cheyenne Tíllage ; 
and the yoüng men Were ont« an oíd cbief inforfned fne, afl;er buffalOi 
and that they woald return ao hour befóte iunset^ oieasuriag the 
hour with his hand ou the western hoti2on. He als6 poiated oot a 
place a iittíe below for the wagons to encaiíipi where he said waa 
plenty of wood and grass. The lodges, about flfty ib nnoiber, were 
all regnlarly planted io rows of ten, the chief 's lodge beíng io the 
center, and the skins of it being dyed a conspicuous teáé Before the 
lodges ofeaeh of the principal chiefs atid warriOtSWas üstacfkof speare, 
from which hnog his shield and arms \ Wh'ile the skinA of Che lodge 
itself were covered With deticeS ftnd htéroglyphiéfi, deseribhig hiá 
warlike achievements. Before one wéts á paistéd ptíié ittpporting 
seteral smoke-dried scalps^ which daogled ih the wiod, rattfiog 
against the pole like bags of pééts. 

The language of cngns is so peHeetly anderétéod iñ the wetvem 
eountry, and the Indians themselves are such admirable panto* 
mimists, thüt, after a little «se ñó dlffiótflty Whátéf éf exiitt ia ear- 
rying on a conversation^by sach a chántiel; and there are few 
tnountain-men who tire ata losé in tíioronghly uadei^standing and 
making themselVes intelligible by slgns alone, idtboügh they neither 
Épeak nor utíderstaod a if^ord Of thé Indian toiígtie. 

The wagoDS shórtly after corntúg np, We ptóteéáéá té the spot 
indicated by the chief, which is a campiDg-place Weli kAoWn te the 
Santa Fé traders by the natne of the *< Pretty EncámpmeiiU*' Here 
we were sooo surrotrnded by men, womén, and ohUdreti from the 
tillage, whd atiived fn horsé-loáds of íite oi^ six motinted ifn the 
B&tne afiimftl, añd, begging and atealing ei^ery thrag they cocild lay 
their hands upon, sooo became a pérfect únisatice. An hon» before 
stindowa the huttting*^arty carne in, their animáis tottéring fiadér 
heary loads of buflalo-meat Twenty-One had gone ottt, Sind Stí the 
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cliase had kÜled t\^etíty-one bulls^ which were portíoned out, half 
the animal to eacb lodgd. Duríng the nigbt a hnge cDttoú-wood, 
which had been thoughtlessly 0et oii iii*é, féll, á towejriDg mass of 
flame, to the ground, and nearly iu thef midát óf iny animáis,. who« 
frightened by the thünderitig órash, aüd the sbowetis df sparks and 
íire, broke tbeir roped and ran óíf. In the mórning^ faowever, thejr 
returned to camp at daybreák, and allowed me to catch them with- 
oat difficnlty. 

The next night we encamped on a bate prain« withoac wood, 
haying recourse to the hois de vdches, or bafíalo-chipé, which stretred 
the ^roand to make a fire» This fue) was so wet, tfaat nothing bnt a 
fitiñing smoke rewarded our attempts. Buring the day an invalid 
died in one of the wagone* in which npWard of twenty peor wretchefl 
were being conreyed, all sníTering ñ-om moat malignant scnrvy. 
The first wagón which arrived in camp dent a nran to dig a hole in 
the prairie ; and on the wagón eobtaining the dead man coming up, 
it stopped a minute te throw the body into the hole« where, Itghtly 
covered with earth, it was left, without a prayer, tó the mereies of 
the wobes and bitdé of prey. 

Bent*8 Fon had beeti made k dépót.of provisioncí for the sapply of 
the goTernment trains paAsiog the grand .prairies on their way to 
New México, and the wagons now retnrning were filled with sick 
men auffeting from attaeka of scurvy.* The want of fresh pro- 
viBionB and negleét of personal cleanlioeís, together with the effeets 
of the rigoroQs cKmate, and the intemperate and indolent habita of 
the men, rendered them proper sübjects for this horríMe sconrge. 
In Santa Fé, and whereter the tdlunteer troops were congregated, 
the disease made rapid progrese, and preved fatal in an extraor- 
dinary nnmber of cases* 

As I Was riding with some of the Calvforaians in adiranee of the 
train, a lafge white wolf limped ont of the bottom, and, gi?ing ohase, 
we soon carne up to the beast, which on our approach crouchéd to the 
ground, and awaited its death-stroke with ciowardly stillenuess. It 
was miserabty poor, Witb its benes almost protrading from the skin, 
and one of its fore-legs had been broke n, probably by a buffiílo, and 
trailed along the ground as it rao snarling and chópping its jaws 
with its sharp teeth. 

On the 9th, as I rodé along afaead, I pereeived some dark objects 
in the prairie, which, refracted by the su* strikiog the sandy 
ground, appeared enormous masaos, without form, moving slowly 
along. Riding toward them on my mulé, I soon made them out to 

* Oalled'' Black Leg^^ínMÍBaoori. 
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be baffalo, Beyenteen bulla, whick were coming toward me. Jump- 
ing off the mulé, I tbrust the picket at the eod of ite laríat into tbe 
grouDd, and, advanciDg cautiously a few paces, as the praiñe was 
entirely bare, aud aíforded noteven the cover oía prairie-dog mound 
to approach under, I lay down oq the ground to await their coming. 
As they drew near, the huge beasts, uoconscious of danger, pick- 
ed a bnnch of grass here aod there, sometimos kickingHip the dust 
with their fore-feet, and, moviog at the slowest walk, seemed in no 
hurry to ofiér me a shot. Jnst, however, as they were within a 
a hundred paces, and I was aiready squinting along tbe barre! of my 
rifle, a greenhorn from the wagona, who had canght a glimpse of the 
game, gallopéd headlong down the bluff, and before the wind. fíe 
was a quarter of a mile off when the leading buU, raising hjs head, 
BDuffed the tainted .«ir, and with tail erect scampered off with bis 
companions, leaving me showering imprecations on the head of the 
•• muff" who had spoiled my sport and supper. While I was iying 
on the ground three wolves, which were following the baffalo, caught 
BÍght of me, and seemed instantly to divine my intentions, for they 
drew near, and, «ittiog within a few yards of me, anxiously gazed 
upon me and the approaching bulls, thinking no doubt that their 
persevering atteodanoe upon them was now about to be rewarded. 
They were doubtléss disgusted, when, as 900D as I perceived the bulls 
disappear, I turned my rifle upon one cur, which sat licking his chaps, 
and knocked him over, giving the others.the benefít of the remaioing 
barrel as they scampered awky from their fallen comrade. I now roda 
on far ahead determiued not to be disturbed ; and by the time the 
wagons carne into camp I had alre^dy arríved there with the cholee 
pprtions of two buUs which I had killed near the river. We encamped 
on the 9th at Chotéanos Islánd, called after an Indian trader named 
Chotean, who was here beleaguered by the Pawnees for several 
weeks, but -eventually made his escape in .safety. Every mile we 
advanced the buffalo became more plentiñil^ and the camp was sooq 
overflowing with fresh kneat. 

The country was literally black with imn^nse herds, and they 
were continaally crossing and recrossing the trail during the day, 
giving US great trouble to prevent the loóse animáis from bre^king 
away and following the bands. 

On the 12th a man was found deád in one of the wagons on arriv- 
ing in camp, and was buried in the same unceremonioas style as 
the first. In the evening I left the camp for a load of meat, and 
approached an immense herd of buffalo under cover of a prairie-dog 
town, mucb to the indignatioQ of the villagers, who resented the 
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intrusión with an incessant chattering. The baf^lo . passed right 
through the town, and at one time I am Qure that I coold have 
touched many with the end of my rifle, and thousands were passiog 
almost over me ; but, as I lay perfectly still, they only looked at me 
from tinder their shaggy brows, and passed on. One huge bull, and 
the most ferocions-loolting animal I ever encoontered* carne to a 
dead stop withia a yard of my head, and steadily examined me with 
his glaring eyes, snortin^ loudly his ignorance of what the corioua 
object could be which riveted his attention. Once he approached so 
cióse that I actaally felt his breath on my face, and, smelling me, 
he retreated a pace or two, and dashed up the sand furiously with 
his feet, lashing his tail at the same time about his dun sides with 
the Doise of a carter's whip, throwing down his ponderous head, 
and sfaaking his horns angriiy at me. This oíd fellow was shedding 
his hair, and his sleek skin, dow bare as one*s hand in many parts, 
waa here and there dotted with tofts of his long winter-coat. From 
the shoalder backward the body was, with these exceptions, per- 
fectly smooth, but his head, neck, and breast were covered witl^ 
long, shaggy hair, his glowing eyes being alraost hidden in a matted 
masB, while his coal-black beard swept his knees. His whole ap- 
pearance reminded me, strongly of a lion, and the motion of the 
bufialo when running exactly resembles the canter of .the king of 
beasts. At last my friend began to work himself up into such a 
fury that I began to feel rather uncomfortable at my position, and, 
as he backed himself and bent his head for a rush, I cocked my 
rifle, and rose partly from the groand to take a surer aim, when the 
cowardly oíd rasoal, with a roar of affright, took to his heels, follow- 
ed by the whole band ; but as one sleek, well-conditioned boíl passed 
me within half a dozen yards, I took a flying sh6t, and rolled him 
over and over in a cloud of dttst, leveling to the gronnd, as he fell, a 
well-built dog-house. 

No animáis in these western regions interested me so much as 
the prairie-dogs. These lively little fellows select for the site of 
their towns a level piece of prairie with a sandy or gravelly soil, out 
of which they can excávate their dwellings with great facility. Be- 
ing of a merry, sociable disposition, they, unlike the bisar or wolf, 
choose to live in a large comraanity, where laws exist for the public 
good, and there is less danger to be apprehended from the attacks 
of their namerons and crafty enemies. Their towns equal in ex- 
tent and popolation the largest cities of Eurbpe, sorae extending 
many miles in length, with considerable regularity in their ftr®«t8, 
and the hoases of a aniform style of architecture. Although thoír 
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form of góvernmellt itiliy be Ktyléd re^aMicli&, yet gn»at réspect is 
pM to thehr chief msgtfetfUto, ^#, gttnéráHy K dog of lárge dimen- 
Bions aod impoBittg ftpi^éftftiilie, réüdei in h hbuse ¿ótitpicaoiis fbr 
gisé in the eebtér éf the téWn, wh«fe he fitey blwa^i bé ieen t>ti 
hM hoase^tept regurding wilh dignilied eotnpteisaiiüy the vAríoüb 
oceupatíéiM of thé bosy popttlatien-MMme lodOBtriouBly beaiittg to 
the graikarieft the Wintef éapply of irootíH otheri bnildiug ót reptiiriifi^ 
their hoasea ; whilé mküf, their work being over, ait chátthig Xyú 
theiF hottbe-topB, watcfaing the gambolaof the juveóílea aa thhj plby 
around them. Their hob{Htality to strángera íé naboubded. Thé 
owl, who OH the bare praiHe ia nháble to llnd a tree or rock in ^hi6h 
to boild her fieat, ia provlded with a comfortaMe iodging, where shé 
may in aecaríty rear her round-eyed progeny ; and the rattiesnaké, 
in spite of hia bad character, ia ükewiae entertained With dñailár 
hoapitidity, Blthongh it ia tery donbtfial if it ia not aometiméB 
groasly abnaed ; ánd mmny a ehildleÉs dog may perhapa jttatiy attrib- 
nte hia calamlty to the partiálity of the epicurean atílike for Ihe 
tender meát of the delicaté prairie-pnp. However, it ia cértáin 
that the anake Ja a constaot gueat ; and, whetfaer admitted into the 
doméstic cirele of the dog fkmily, Or liringln aeparate apartmétitii 
or in copartneral^íp with the oWl, ia an ackn^wiedged member of 
the eommunity at large. 

^ The prairie-dog (a apeeiéa of mlirttiot) ia aoniewhat longer tíian a 
goinea-pig, of á light broWn dr isañdy color, alad with a head roseta- 
bling that of a yonng. terrier piip« It ia alao faraished with a little 
atnmpy tail, which, when ita owner ia eteited, íb in a perpetual 
jerk and flutter; Freqoéntly, When huating, I haré amuaed My-^ 
Belf for honra in watching their froliókaome dnotiona, lyiilg conceál-» 
ed l>ehind ene of théir conical houaea. Tfaeae are raiaed in Ae 
íbrm of a eone« two or three feet above the gronnd» and at the apet 
ia a hole, vertical to the depth of three feet, and then deaeendtog 
obliquely into the interior. Of eottrae, on the firat approaoh of anch 
a monater aa man, all the doga which have been acattered over thé 
iown Bc&mper to their holeii aa faBt aa their littie legB will kdmitt 
and, conoealing ali bat their heada and tails, bark Inatiiy their di^ 
pleasüre at the intruBion. When they have atiffioiently exhibited 
their daring, every dóg diveé into hia biarrow, bat two OY three who 
remain as aentinelB, chattering in high dndgeon, until thé enemy ia 
within a few paceB of them, when they take the oanal aomtneraetf 
and the town ia aildnt and deaerted. Lying perfectly atill ib? aev- 
eral minutes, I conld obaerve an oíd fellow niise hiB head oaationaly 
above hia hole and reconnoiCer \ and if Batiafied that tb* eoMt waa 
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c)ear, he wotild coromence a éboit hñtk. This bai^k, hj the way, 
from it8 resemblaDce to thát of a ddg, has givéki that ñame to this 
little aúlmal, btit it is moré likü that ^ a woóden tioy-dog, which is 
mtide to bark by raising atad depiHftssibg thé bellowt «líder the figure. 
When this warniog ha& been given, othiBfft éf^ noún aeen to emerge 
from their honsea, and^ assored of theif ftOciiriQr, phiy und frisk 
aboat. After a loDger delay, rattlesnakes issHé from the holes, atid 
Coi] tbemselveB in the Isunoy Bidé Of thé hillock, erectíng their 
treacherous heads, and tattling an angry note of wamlog 1^ in his 
play, a thoHghtless pup approacbéa too near ; and, laitly, a sober 
owl appears, and» if the sun be lows hopa thfough the town, picking 
tip the lizarda and cameleons, which eteiry where abonnd. At the 
first intimation of danger giren by the eentinels, all the stragglera 
hafiten to their holes, tumbling over owls and fattleanakes, who hisa 
and rattle angrily at being diatarbed* Etery one acramUea oíf to 
hia own domicil, and if, in hia hurry, he ahoukl mistake his dwelling, 
or rush for safbty into any other than hia own, hB U qnickly made 
sensible of his error, and, withoat coremony, ejocted. Then, eVery 
house ocenpied, commencea auch 6 volley of barking, and such a 
twinkling of littie heads and tails, Which áfo&e appear abore the 
holes, as to defy description. Tho lAzy snakea, regárdleas of dan- 
ger, reroain coiled up, and only evince their conscionanesa by an 
tccasional rattle; while the oWls, in the hnny and^iooñision^ betake 
themBeWes, with slnggish wing, to wheroTer a bn«h of sage or grease- 
wood aíforda them temporary conceaTment. 

The prairie-dog leads a Hfe of constant alarm, and numeroua ene- 
tníes are ever on the watch to snrprisé him. The hawk and the 
eagle, horeríng high in air, Watch their towni, and pounce suddenly 
npon them, never fiíHing to carry oflT in their cruel talona aome un- 
happy member of the community. The coyote, too, an hereditary 
foe, lurks behind a hillock* watching patientiy for honra uotíl an un- 
Incky Btraggler approaehea within reach of his murderoaa spring. 
In the winter, when the prairíe-dog, Bnug in hia tubterr^nean abode, 
and with granaries well filled, never cares to expose his little. nose 
to the icy blaats which aweep aereas the plains, bnt, bétween eating 
and sleeping, passes merrily the loog, frozen winter, he ia often 
rouaed from his warm bed, and almost oongealed with terror by 
heartng the snorting yelp of the half-famished wolf, who, mad with 
bnnger, assaults, with tooth and claw, the frost-bouod roof of hia 
house, and, with almoBt superlnpine strength, hurls down the well- 
cemented walls, toara up the passages, plonges hia cold nose into the 
▼ery chambera, snorting into them with hia earth-atufféd noae, in 
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ravenons anxiety, and dríres the poor iittie trembling ÍDmate into 
the most remote corners, too often to be dragged forth, add unhesi- 
tatÍDgly devoured. The rattlesnake, too, I fear, is oot the welcome 
guest he reporta himself to be ; for often I have slain the m\y ser* 
pent with a belly too much protuberant to be either healthy or na- 
tural, and bearing, in its outliQe, a very. strong resemblance to the 
figure of a prairie-dog. 

A few miles beyond a point on the river known as the Caches, 
and so ealied from the fact tbat a party of traders, having lost their 
animáis, had here cachéd, or concealed, their packs, we passed a Iit- 
tie log fort, bailt by the government employés, for the parpóse of 
erecting here a fbrge to repair the commissariat wagons on their 
way to Santa Fé. We found the fort beleagoered by the Pawnees, 
who killed every one who showed his nose outside the gate. They 
had carried off all their stock of mules and oxen, and in the vicinity 
had, two or three days before, attacked a company under an officer 
of the United States Engineers, ranning oíf with all the mules be- 
bngiog to it. We were now, day añier day, passing through count- 
less herds of bufialo. I coutd scarcely form an estímate of the num- 
bers within the range of« sight at the same instant, but some idea 
mny be formed of them by mentioning, that one day, passing along a 
ridge of upland prairie at least thirty miles in length, and from 
which a view extended about eight miles on each side of a slightly 
rofling plain, not a patch of grass ten yards square could be seen, so 
dense was the living mass that covered the country in every direcr 
tion. 

On leaving the Caches, the tt'ail, to avoid a bend in the Arkansas, 
Btrikes to the northeast over a tract of rolling prairie, intersected by 
many ravines, full of .water at certain seasons, known as the Coon 
Creeks. On this route there is no other fuel than bois de váches, 
and the camps are made on naked bluffs, exposed, with the slightest 
shelter, to the chilling winds that sweep continually over the bare 
plains. I scarcely remember to have suñered more from cold than 
in passing these abominable Coon Creeks. With hunting-shiit sat- 
urated with the rain, the icy blast penetrated to my very bones, and, 
night after night, lying on the wet ground and in wet clothes, after 
successive days of pouring rain I felt my very blood ranning cold in 
my veins, and as if I never could again imbibe heat sufficient to 
warm me thoroughly. 

One night, while standing gnard round the camp, which was about 
two miles from the river, I heard an inexplicable noise, like distant 
thunder, but too continuous to proceed from that source, which 
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gradually increased, and drew nearer to the camp. Placing my ear 
tü the grouod, I distinguished the roairng tramp of buflfalo thaoder- 
ing on the plain; aod as the moon for a moment burst from a cloud, I 
Baw the prairie was covered by a dark masa, which uodulated, in the 
uacertain light, like the wares of the sea. I at once became sensible 
of the immineDt danger we were in ; for when thoosands and hund- 
reda of thousands of these animáis are pouring io a resistíess torre nt 
over the plains, it is almost irapbssibie to chango their course, par- 
ticularly at night, the myriads in the rear pushing on those in front, 
who, spite of themseives, continué on their course, trampjing down 
all opposition to their advance. Even if we ourselves were not 
crushed by the masa of beasts, our animáis would most certainly be 
borne away bodily with the herd, and irrecoverábly lost. I- at once 
alarmed the camp, and all hands tarned out, and, adfancing toward 
the buífalo, which Were coming straight upon us, by shooting and 
centiQued firing of guns we succéeded in tarning them, the wind 
being, luckily, in our favor; and the- main body branching in two, 
ooe división roade off into the prairie, while the other crossed the 
river, where for hours we heard their splashing, sounding like Ihe 
Doise of a thousand cataracts. In the daytime even our cavaliada 
was in continual danger, for immense bands of bufíalo dashed re- 
'peatedly through the wagons, scarcely giving us time to secure the 
animáis before they were upon us; and on one occasion, when I 
very foolishly dismounted from Panchito to fire at a band passing 
within a few yards, the horse, becoming alarmed, started oíF into the 
herd, and, foUowed by the mules, was soon lost to sight among the 
buífalo, and it was some time before I succéeded in recoveríog them. 

As might be inferred, such gigantic sporting soon degenerates into 
mere butchery. Indeed, setting aside the excitement of a chase on 
horaeback, baflTalo-hunting is too wholesale a business to atford much 
sport — ^that is, on the prairies ; but in the mountains, where they 
are met with in small bands, and require no little troúble and ex- 
pertness to find and kill, and where one may hunt for days without 
diacoverÍDg more than one band of half a dozen, it is then an excit- 
ing and noble sport. 

There are two methods of hunting baíTalo^— one on horseback, by 
chaaing them at fnll speed, and shooting "when alongside ; the other 
by ••Btill hunting,*' that is, »• approaching/' or stalking, by taking ad- 
▼antage of the wind lind any cover the ground affords, and crawhng 
to within distance of the feeding herd. The latter raethod exhibits 
in a higher degree the qualities of the hunter, the former those of 
tlM hor^man. The buflalo's head is ao tbickly thatched with k>ng. 
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ahñggy hair that the aaímal ib almoit precladed from seeiog an ob- 
ject direotly íq ita frout ; aod if the wind be againat tbe hooter be 
cao approacbt with a Itttí^ eaution, a bnffalo feeding on a praiñe as 
}evel and bare aa a biUiard-table. Their aeose of smelUng, faowoTer, 
Ib 8o acate, tbat it is imposaible to get witbin ahot whea to the wind- 
ward, as, at the diataoce of nearly half a milet.the animal will be 
seen to BQuff tbe tainted aÍT, aiid qoiekiy aatisfy himaelf of the yicio- 
ity of danger. At any o^ber than tbe seaaon of gallantry, whea the 
malea are, Itke 9^\ ether aaimaU, d¡8|HMed to be pagnacious, tbe baf- 
falo is a quiet, harmleaa animal* and wiU neTer attack unleea goaded 
to madoesa by wounda, oír* if & cow, ia sometimea defending ita calf 
when puraued by a horaemaD ; but evea then it la aeldora that tbey 
make any atroog effert te protect their ycmog. 

Whea gorged with water, after a long UbU they beeome sú lethar** 
gic they sometiuies are too carejeas to raa aikd avoid daager. One 
evening, just before eamping, I waa* aa uainal, in advaocA of the 
traÍD, when I saw three bulla come out of the river and walk leiaure- 
ly acroaa the trail, atopping oceaaional^, and onot more indgleat thaa 
the reat, lying down whenever tbe otfaera haked. Being oo my 
huoting-mule, I rodé slowly after tbero» the lazy one atopping behind 
the othera, and aVowing me to ride within. a dóxen paces, when he 
would alowly foUow the rest. Wiahing to aee how near I conld get, 
I diamounted, and*, rifle iq hand, approaehed the bnll, who at last 
atopped short, and never even looked round, ao that I wálked np te 
the animal a^d placed q^ hand on hia quarter, Taking no notice 
of me, the huge beaet lay down* and whüe on the grouad I ahot him 
dead. On butchering the carcasa I found the atfuuach so greatly 
diatended, that another pint wonld have burst it. In other respecta 
the animal waa perfectly h^althy and in good conditioo. 

One of the greateat enemies to the buíEilo ia the white wolf. 
Th^se peraevering brutea foUow the herda from. paature to. pasture, 
preying upon the bulJs enfeebled by wounda, the. cowa when weak at 
the time o£calviog, and the young calves whenever they atraggle fron^ 
their n^Qttfajers. In ba^d9 of twenty and thirty they attack a woand* 
ed bull, sepárate him from the herd, and worry the poor aoimal 
untll, weak witjb losa of blpod and the ceaseJeas aaaaulta of hia active 
foea, he falla hamatruQg, a. victím ta tjieir ravenows hun^er. 

On one of the. Coon Cre^ks I waa wijtneaa to an attack ofthia kind 
by thre^ wolvea on a cow and calf« or, nither; on the bíter alonen 
which by aom<a apcident had got separa^ted frem the herd. My at* 
tention waa firat calljBd tQ the extr^ordúiary motiofia of the oow (for 
I 9ou]d nei.ther ae^ the. <;i|l{ hí» thQ. WQl?«ioa iccount of the. htgh 
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grasa), which was runniog here and there, jampÍDg high íd the air 

and bellowing lastily. On approaching the spot I saw that sfae was 

accompanied by a calf about a month oíd, and all the eíforts of three 

wolves were directed to get between it and the cow, who, on her 

part, used all her generalship to prevent it. Whiie one executed a 

diversión in the shape of a faise attack on the cow, the others ran at 

the calf, which sought ahelteo* ondar the very belly of its mother 

She, poor animal! regardless of the wounds inflicted on herself, 

fiought only to face, the move opeq ftttaok ; and the wotf in r««n 

taking aÍYíintag^ of this, n^^de a bpl4er onslauglott» and festened ^pon 

her hams, getting, however, for his pains, sucU ?i well-deilivere4 kick 

in his atomach ^ threwl^im a suncunera^t in the air. The poor cow 

•was getting the worst of it ; and the calf w.ould certainly have fallen 

a yictim to the ravenous beasts, if I had not most opportunely come 

tq the rescue ; andt Wíiítipg nntU th^ batitle roUed nev tbe place of 

my concealment, í topk ad?a^tage qjf a teniipoxary pau^e iiji th,^ cc^ni- 

bat, when two of the ^olves, were aLtting in 9t Unjp» witb tbeir 

tongues out and panting for breath» tq level my rifl,^, at theno, kpock- 

iog over one dead as a stone, and giving th^ olíier a piil to he Qco'ried 

with hira to the dqy of his deftth, which, if I am any judge of gun- 

sbot wounds, would not be very distant. The third took the hint 

and Bcampered off, i^ ball from. my second baxrel whi^tling after bira. 

as he ran ; and I had the satlsfaction of aeeing tbe cow cross tib9 

river witb ber calt and joiri i.a saJfeljy tb^ h»xát. wbicb was fee4wg 

on tbe other side. 
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. CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Pawnee FoA — Stonny Weather — ^A Contented Traveler—A Wet Night- 
Croafliñg tbe Greek — Packs Damaged — Cow Oreek— Myriads of BuSalo- 
Rmming a Cow — Scenery of the Grand Prairíes — Council Grove — Appear- 
ances of Civilization — Fat Cattle — A Storm at Night — Bogs, Beeüesi ánd 
EatÜesnake»— The " Cow" Countiy. 

We reached Pawnee Fork of thé Arkansas without any «• nove 
dad," bot found tliis creek so swelled with the rains that we feared 
we fifapald experience no little trouble in crossing. We here met a 
train of wagons detaioed by the above cause on tbeir way to Santa 
Fé, and we learned from them that a party of Mexican traders had 
been attacked by the Pawnees at this very spot a few days before, 
losing one hundred and fifty mules, one Indian having been killed in 
the fight, whose well-picked skeleton lay a few yards from our 
camp. Pawnee Fork being considered the most dangerous spot on 
lile trail, extraordinary precantions were taken in guarding against 
flurprise, and the animáis belonging to Xhe train were safely corraled 
before sundown, and a strong guard posted round them. Mine» 
however, were picketed, as usual, round my sleeping-place, which 
was on a bare prairie at some distance from the timber of the creek. 
Such a storm as poured upon our devoted heads that night I have 
seldom had the misfortune to be exposed to. The rain, in buckets- 
ful, Niagara'd down as if a twenty-years' supply was being emptied 
from the heavens on that one night ; vivid forked lightning, in con- 
tinuous flashes, lighted up the flooded prairíe with its glare ; and the 
thunder, which on these plains is thunder indeed, kept up an iít- 
cessant and mammoth cannonade. My frightened mules crept as 
tiear my bed as their laríats would aUow them, and, with water 
streaming from every extremity, trembled with the chiUing rain. 

In the early part of the night, when the storm was at its height, I 
was attracted to a ñre at the edge of the encampment by the sound 
of a man*s voice perpetrating a song. I>rawing near, I found a fire, 
or, rather, a few embers and an extinguished iog, over ;which cow- 
ered a man sitting cross-legged in Indian fashion, holding his atteo- 
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uated hands over the expiring ashes. His féátures, pinched.with 
the cold, and lank and thin witb disease, wore a comically serioua 
expresaion, aa the electric flashes lighted them up, the rain stream- 
iog off h\^ Dose and proniinent chin, and his hunting-shu't hanging 
about him in a flabby and soaking embrace. He waa quite alone, 
and aat watchíng a littlé pot, doubtless containing his supper, which 
refused to boil on the miserable fire. Spite of süch a situation, 
which couM be termed any thing but cheering, he, like M ark Tapley, 
evidently thoaght that now was the very moraent te be jolly, and 
waa rapping out at the top of his voice a ditty, the choras ef which 
waa, and which he gave with peculiar emphasis, 

'^ l|c|^ happy ani I { 
F|:om c^jrai Vm free : 
Oh, why are «pt ^ 
Oonteated Uka me ?''— 

Not for an instaQt intending tt as a satíre upon him^elí^ bqt siqging 
away witb perfect serigasness, raising hía voiee at the third Une, 
«* Oh, why are not all," particularly at the •♦ Oh," in a most serio- 
comical manner* Dariog the night I ocoasionally shook the water 
out of my blanket, and raised my head to aaaore myself that the 
animáis were safe, lying down to sleep again, perfectly satisfíed that 
not even a Pawnee would face such a storm, even to. steal horses. 
But I did that celebrated thieving nation gross injustice ; for they, 
on that very night, carríed off several mules belonging to the other 
Crain of wagons, notwithstanding that a strict guard was kept up all 
the nigbt. 

The next day, as there was no probability of the creek subsiding, 
it was determined to cross the wagons at any risk ; and they were 
accordingly, one after the other, let down the steep bank of the 
9tream, and, several yokes of oxen (which had fírst been swum over) 
being attached, were hauled bodily through the ^ater, some swim- 
Hiing, and others, if heavily laden, diving across. I myself crossed 
on Panchito, whose natatory attempt, probably his íirst, was any 
thing bat íirst-rate ; for on plunging in, and at once, into deep water, 
ínstead of aettling himself dowñ to a quiet Bwim, he juroped up into 
the air, and, sinking to the bottom, and thus gaining a ñ-esh ímpetus, 
away he went again, carrying me, rifle, and ammunition under 
water at every plunge, and holding on by his neck like grim death. 
All my kit was contained in a pair of mule-packs, which I had bad 
made of water-proof material, ünfortunately, one had a hole in 
the top, which had escaped my notice. This i^dmitted the water, 

N 
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Tirhich remained in tfae pack, several inches deep» for a fortnight. 
ThÍB pack contained all my papera, notes, and several .manuscripts 
and documenta relativo to táe histoiy of New México and its Indian 
tribes, which I had collected with considerable trouble and expense. 
On opening the trunk, I found all tbe papers completely destroyed» 
and the oíd manuscripts, written on bad paper^ and with worse inki 
reduced to a pulpy mass— every scrap of writing being perfectly 
illegible. , 

At length all the wagons were got safely ^ver, with the exception 
of having every thíng well soaked ; and as the process had occupied 
the whole day, we cámped on the other side of the creek. Every 
day we found greater difficülty in ptocuring fnel ; for, as we weré 
DOW on the regular Santa Fé trail, the creeks had been almost 
entirely stripped of firewood, and it was the work of hours to collect 
a Bufficiency of brush to make a sinall ñre to boil a pot of water. 
On arríving at camp, and having unpacked the mules, the fírst thing 
was to sally forth in quest of wood ; an expedition of no little danger, 
for it was always more than probable that Indians were lurking in 
the neighborhood, and therefore the riñe always accoinpanied the 
fuel-hunter. 

Between Pawnee Fork and Cow Creek all our former experiences 
of bufialo-seeing were thrown into the shade, for here they literally 
formed the whole scenery, and nothing but dense masses of these 
animáis was to be seen in every direction, covering valley and bluff, 
and actually blocking up the trail. Nothing was heard along the líne 
of march but pop— bang — pop — bang every minute ; and the Cali- 
fornian Indian lassoed the calves and brpught them in in such num- 
bers, that many were again set free. I had hitHerto refrained from 
•« chasing," in order to save my poor horse ; but this day, a fine band 
of cows croBsing the trail on a splendid piece of level prairie, I de- 
termined to try Panchito^s mettie. Cantering up to the herd, I 
singled out a wiry-Iooking cov^ (which sex is the fleetest), and, dash- 
ing at her, isoon succeeded in separating her from the rest. As I 
steered Panchito right ipto the midst of athousand of these animáis, 
be became half mad with terror, plunging and Bnorting, and kicking 
right and left ; but he soon became tamer and more reconciled when 
the chase was a tríal of speed between him and the flying cow, and 
be then was as much excited as bis rider. The cowheld her ground 
wonderfully well, and for a quarter of a mile kept us a couple of 
lengths astern, which distance my horse seemed hardly to wish to 
decrease. As he became warm, however, I pnshed him up to her 
just as sha entered a larga band, where she donbtless thought to 
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haré found refoge ; but, running through it, she again made fbr the 
open prairie, and kiere, after a bprst of a few handred yarda, I agaia 
carne up with her ; but Panchito refused td lay me alongside, dart- 
ing wildly od one side if I attempted to pass the animal. At last, 
pDshing bim with spur and leg, I brought him io the top of his speed, 
and, shooting past the flying cow in his stride, and with too much 
headway on him to swerve, I brushed the riba of the buíTalo with 
my moccaaon, and, edging oíTa little to avoid her horns, discharged 
iny rifle into her side, behind the shoulder. Can-ied forward a few 
paces in her onward conree, she fell headlong to the ground, barying 
her horns deep into the soil, and, turning over on her side, was dead. 
She was so poor that I contented myself with the tongne, leaving 
the remainder of the carcass to the wolves and rarens. 

We continued to find the bnífalo in similar abundance as far as 
Cow Creek, a little beyond which we saw the last band ; and on 
Turkey Creek the last straggler, an oíd grizzly bull, which I killed 
for a last supply of meat. 

After passing the Little Arkansas, the prairie began to chango its 
character ¡ the surface became more broken, the streams more fre- 
quent, and fringed with better timber, and of a gréater variety ; the 
eternal cotton-wood now giving place to aspen, walont, and hickory, 
and the short curly bnífalo-grass to a more hixúriant growth of a 
coarser qaality, interspersed with numeí-ous píants and gay flowers. 
The dog-towns, too, disappeared ; and, in lieu of these Httle animáis, 
the prairie-faén boomed at ríse and set of sun, and, running throngh 
the hígh grass, farnished ampie work for the rifle. Large game 
was becoming scarcer ; and but few antelopes were now to be seen, 
mnd still fewer deer. 

No sceneiy in natnre is more dreary and roonotonons than the 
aspect of the ««grand prairies** throngh which we had been passing. 
Nothing meets the eye bnt a rast undulating expanse of arid waste ; 
for the baffalo-grass, althongh excellent in quality, never grows 
higher than two or three inches, and is seldom green in color: and, 
being but thinly plantad, the prairie nerer looks green and turf-Iike. 
Not a tree or shrub is to be seen, except on the creeks, where a 
narrow strip of unpictaresque cotton-wood only occasionaily relieves 
the eye with its verdant folíage. The sky, too, is generally over- 
cast, and storms sweep incessantly over the bare plains during all 
aeasoDS of the year ; boisterous winds prevailiog at all times, carry. 
iag with them a chilling sleet or clouds of dríving snow. It was 
therelbre a great relief to kiok upon the loog green waving grase, 
'and iítb pretty grores on the streams : altboogh our animáis aooa 
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exbibited the coDsequeneei of tke claimge of díet, between tbe ríe]i 
and fatUDÍng buffalo-graMt and lb# raak« «lUMMlgb mor^ liUEuriaot 
kerbage they dow fed upoii. . 

Oa approacbiog Council Grore the soeoeij beeaine valy pictu* 
reaque : the prairie lo9t its flat aod oKHioUinoqe ebarac|er« mú wat 
brokea ioto billa aod valleyaf with weU-tiaabered IldoU» acattered 
here aod there, iotersected by eJear and babUií^r atreama, and cov* 
ered with gaudy flower9« whoae bright colora coatrasted with ^he 
vivid green of the Imconaat grass. My eye, ao loog accvatoined to 
the burned and wUhered vegetatioo of the moootaijis, revaled io thi« 
reíreshiog tcenery, iknd oever tired of gasiog upen tlie novel viow. 
Ooaocil Grove 19 oae of the moat beautiful spots io the western 
couotry. A olear, rapid s^eam runM thi^ngh the valley, berdered 
by a broad belt of tiraher» whÁch embiueet aU tbe varieties of forest- 
tree« comniioD to tbe West. Oak, beeoh. elm, msple, hiokory. ash, 
walaut, ¿ce., here preseoted themselvos Uke oíd frieods ; ^sqaxrrels 
jumped from braoch to brancb, the bum of the boaey-bee aounded 
sweet and homelike, the well^kaowa chatter of the blue jay aad cat- 
bird resoaaded tbrongh the grove ; aad m the eveníog the whip- 
poor-will sereoaded us with its familiar tongoai» aad the drurnniiog 
of tbe ruffied groiise boomed thrQagh the grove. The deligbt of the 
teamsters on first hearing tbeae well-kaowa souods kaew no boiukdi 
wbatever. They daoced, and wtng, and hurrahed, as, one after the 
other, some familiar note caught their ear* Poor faUows ! they had 
beeo Buffering a severo time of it, and niAny.hardehips and privatioos, 
and deabtlesB snnffed in the air the jobnny«c»kes and horoiny of 
their Missouri bomas. 

*« Wagb !*' exclaimed one raw-boned young giant, as 8 bee Sew 
psst; '«tbia feels like the oíd 'oomao» and mttsh «nd mfikámB at 
tbat ! if it don% J*U be dog-gone !" 

^« Hurroo for oíd Missouri !" roared aoother ; «< h*yar's a he« es 
will knock the hind sights off tbe com-doioa* X^ara my oíd heart if 
thar arn't a reg^lar-biiilt hickory — oaakes my eyee sweat to look ^ 
it! This ebild will have no more ^mounlaina;' hurroo for oíd Mis- 
souri! Wagb!" 

A trader among the Caw Indiana had ereeted himself a log-house 
at theugrove, which appeared to us a oiagnificeat palace. Himself, 
his cows and horses, looked so fat and sleek, tbat we really thonght 
tbem unnaturally so ; and so long had I been used to seo the raw^ 
booed animáis of México and the mountains, tbat I gravely asked 
him what he gave thero, and wby he made tbem so nnwieldy. 
When he told me Ihat bis stock were «11 very p<^r, and nothing to 
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wfaat th^y were vfhen tltóy left tbe SlatéB a itio^th before, I thonght 
the m&ü v^as talLing a ««ri&e** out afine; airá wtien I ehowed him 
my trayel-wom tmimals, tmá bfagged of theif, to me, platnp condi- 
tion, he told me tbat libere he carne from It would be thought cruel 
to Work Süch starved-looking beasts. There was one ledge of Caw 
Indiana at the grove, the big village being out on the prairie, huntídg 
bufiTalo. Od the oppofiite side of the stream tras a paity of Ameri* 
cana from Loaisiana, who had been ont for the pnrpose of catcfaing 
calves ; and round their camp aome thhty irere ^edittg, all they 
had been able to keep alire ont of upward of a htmdred. 

From Council Orove to Catr, or Kansas, Rirér, the country in- 
creases in beauty, and preseuts nniny most admmibfe spots fbr a 
aettlement ; but as it is gttarantied by treaty te the Caw and Osage 
Indtans, no white man is aflowed by the Uaited States goTomment 
to settle on their lands. 

The iiight befere reachíog Caw River we «acamped oo m bare 
praírie, throogh whieh ra» a vtamW creek, íVkiged with tituber. At 
natidown the wind^ ^Hxkh had blown snsartly the whole day, iüd*- 
denly fell, and one «f thoae annatnral catms atteceeded, which eo 
Mirely ht^rald a ütatin ín these región s. Th« sky becamre overeast 
With heavy inky ctouds, and an intolerably sultry and oppressiv-é 
heat perraded the atmosphere. Myriads of llre-flies darted about, 
and legions of bugs and beetles, and invading hosts of sand-flvM and 
mosquitos droned and huramed in the air, swooping like charging 
Cossacks OD my unfortunate body. Beetles and bugs of easy 
squeezability, brobdignag proportions, and intolerable odor, darted 
ínto my mouth as I gasped for breath; white sand-flies with their 
atomic stings probed my nose and ears, and mosquitos ijicust their 
poisoned lances into every part of my body. Hoping for the coming 
Btorm, I lay withont coveriog, exposed to all their attacks; but the 
agony of this merciless persecution was nothing to the thrill of hor« 
ror which pervaded my very bones when a cold, clamroy rattlesnake 
crawled over my naked ankles ; a flash of lightning at the moment 
revealing to me the reptile, as with raised head it dragged its scaly 
belly across my skin, during which time, to me an age, I feared to 
draw a breath lest the snake should strike me. Presently the 
storm broke upon us ; a hurricane of wind squalled over the prairie, 
a flash of vivid lightning, followed by a clap of deafening thunder, 
and tben down carne the rain in torrents. I actually reveled in the 
shower-bath ; for away on the instant were washod bugs and beetles; 
mosquitos were drowned in millions ; and the rattlesnakes I knew 
would now retire to their holes, and leave me in peace and quiot. 
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We oow passed through a fine coantry, pa|*tiaI1y cultivated by the 
Caw lúdians, whose log-shanties were seen scattered among the 
timbered kooUs. Caw Kiver itself is the head-qoarters of the 
natioD, and we halted that night io the viUage, where, íq the house 
of a white farmer, I ate the ñrst civilized meal I had tasted for 
many months, and enjoyed the UDOsual laxury of eating at a table 
with kDÍfe and fork ; moreover Bitting on a chair, which, however, I 
would gladly have dispensed with, for I had so long beeo accustomed 
to 8it Indian fashioo od the grouod, that a chair was at first both 
UDpleasaot and awkward. The meal consisted of hot cakes and 
honey, delicioas butter, and lettu,ce and radishes. My animáis 
fared well too, on Indian corn, and onts in the straw ; and the whole 
expense, eleven horses and mules having been fed the better part 
of a day and one night, amounted to One dpllar and a half, or six 
shillings sterling. 

A troop of dragoons {rom St. Louis to Fort Leavenworth met us 
on the road, on their way to the latter station, from whence they 
were about to escort a train of wagoos, containing specie, to Santa 
Fé. They were superbly mounted : the horses, uniting pienty of 
blood with bone, so great a desiderátum for cavalry, were abottt 
fifteen hands high, and in excellent condition. The dragoons 
themselves were all recruita, and neither soidier-like in dress ñor 
appearance. 
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CHAPTER XXXiy. 

Kanaas or Caw Rivex^^Fort Leavenworth — The Bamcks — Créate a Sensa- 
tion — ^Adiea to my Ammals — ^The Farting — Down the Minourí — Yankee 
Maxmers — ^Improyement in* — ^A Scrlmmage — Slaves and Slayery — Mifleries 
of Givilized Life. 

r I 

We passed the Kansas or Caw River by a ferry worked, by In- 
dians, and, striking into a most picturesque country of hill and dale, 
well timbered and watered, entered the valley of the great Missouri. 
A short distance from the river, on the left of the trail, is a tabular 
bluíf of most extraordinary formation, being the exact and accurately- 
outlined figare of a large fortification, with escarpments, counter- 
flcarps, glacis, and all details, perfectly delineated. Á little farther 
on we cama in sight of the garrison of Fort Leavenworth, the most 
'Western military station of the United States, and situated on the 
right bank of the Missouri, in the Indian territory. The fort is 
built on an eminence overhanging the river, but, althongh called a 
fort, has no pretensions to be a military work, the only defense to 
the garrison being four wooden block-houses, loopholed for musketry, 
placed at each córner of the square of buildings. The barracks, 
atables, and officera* quarters surrounded this sqnare, which is 
planted with trees and covered with Inxuriant grass. The accom- 
modation for the men and officers is excellent ; the houses of the 
latter being large and commodious, and quite unlike the dirty pig- 
flties which are thought goód enough for the accommodation of 
British officers. The soldiers' barrack-rooms are large and airy, 
bat no attention appears to be paid to cleanliness, and the floors, 
walls, and Windows were dirty in the extreme. The beds are all 
double, or* rather, the bedsteads, for the bedding is sepárate, but in 
cióse contact. What struck me more than any thing was the ad- 
mirable condition of the horses, and their serviceable appearance : I 
did not see a single troop-horse in the squadron which would not 
have sold in England for eighty guineas; the pnce paid <o'^ona 
here, that is, the government contract price, being from fifty to 
eighty dollars, or from ten to twenty pounds. 
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The garrison constitutes the whole popnlatíon of the place. Witb 
the exception of the sut]er*8 store for the use of the soldiers, there 
are Qeither shops, taveras, Dor prívate buildiags of any descriptioQ ; 
and I should have fared but badlj if it had oot beeo for the hospi- 
tality of CaptaÍQ Enos, of the quartermaster-generars department, 
who mo8t kindly assigned to roe a room in his owa quarters in the 
garrison, aad made me a member of his meas. 

The officers of the dragoons, who may be said to be buried for life 
ÍQ this wildemesB, are mostlj marríed, and their families constitate 
the only society the place aíTords. I remeraber to have beeb not a 
little struek at the íirst aight of many rerj pretty, well-dressed la- 
dies, who, after my loog sojouro among the dusky sqnaws, ap- 
peared to roe like the hoaris of paradise; and Ihave no doubt 
that I myself carne in íbr a share of » staring," for I was dressed 
in complete ** monntain costnme," with my mahogany-colored face 
shaded by a crímson turban, á la Tnctien, and in all the príde of 
fringed deerskin and porcupine-qnills ; and I wás paid the coiñ- 
pliment of being more than once mistaken for an Indlan chief ; 
and on one occasion I was appealed to by two of the dragoons to 
decide a bet as to whether X was a white man or a redskin. One 
day I was padsing through the dragoons* stables when the men 
were cleaning tñieir horses, and my appearance created no Üttie 
dilference of opinión among the troopers as to what tribe of Indians 
I belonged. 

•♦ That's a Pottowatoraie,'* fiaid one, »* by his red turban." 

*» fíow long have you beeü ín the West," cried «nother, »» not to 
know a Kickapoo when you faee him ?'* 

" Pshaw !'* exclaimed a third ; " that*s a white trapper from the 
mountains"; A regular mountain-boy that. Til bet a dollar V 

One smart-Iooking ditigoon, however, looked into my face, núd, 
tnrning round to his corarades, saíd, " tVell, boys, VM jnst bet yóu a 
dollar all i*oünd that that Injun's ho óther than a British ofiícer. 
Wagh ! And what's more, I can tell yoü his ñame. • And, sure 
enough, my acqnaintance prored to be one of the many deserters 
from the British army belonging to the dragoons, and one who had 
known me when in the service myself. 

After n few days' atay at Fort Leaven'worth, 1 íttade preparatiótts 
for my departure to St. Louis, getting rid of my mountain-traps, 
and, what caused me no little sbrrow, parting with my faithful ani- 
máis, who had been róy compánions in a long and t^earísome jour- 
ney of atoré than three thonsand miles, duriog the greater part of 
which they had been atmost my onÍy friends and compánions. t 
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hftd, however, the 'sstiifinütíoii of kii<miiig tÍEat,Tvfaile with tne, tlie^ 
hfid oev«r experienced a blow ot an angry Word from me, and had 
alwtiyB fnred of tbe very iiest-^wben procurftblB ; and maDj a mito 
I faad tradged on Ibot to Mive them the labor of oarrymg me. Fet 
PaDchito I foand a iáaá itia«ter*^^xactÍDg, ia return for tfae ^resent, 
a promise that he should not be worked for the pext three mOntlra ; 
and, befbre ieaviog, 1 2iad tbé fiatisfiíctroai of koowizig that, m cotn- 
pany witfa three oíd acqtiakitaticefs wfao liad pasturéd with him in 
the mornitains, he vms enjo;^g bÍHiseif in veritable ^* clover," asd 
cora unliinited, wfaene, I d^iht tiot, he bgoci regaitied hÍB quondam 
beaaty and eonditioQ. The disposal of tbe m»tea gave me grester 
aaxiety, as there wras auch a demand for these anímala at tfae mo>- 
ment to send wHh the government trains to New México, thitt I 
knew to give them vway wonld oniy be to pmt theh: valae in the 
pooket of a stranger, and the animáis themseires into the first wagón 
which crossed the f^os. I therefore sold tiiem to tfae commrssary 
at the fort, and'^pnd them daily visita at tbe government atables, 
where they rereled ín the good tbiogs of this life, jand had, more- 
over, a kind-hearted master io the shape df ihe Miesouiiati teamster 
who had the charge of them, and who, oü my ¡gípv'ing faim a hístory 
of tfaeir adventares, and a good and trae üiecoont of thetr disposi- 
tioDS and qualities, promised to take every care of tlvB poor beflsts ; 
and, indeed, was quite proud of having under hiB «hsr^e «acfa a 
traveled team. The parting between Panbhito atid the mnles was 
heart-rending, and for two or tfaree days they «II refnsed to etft "and 
be eomforted; bat at the end of that time theirviolentgrlcif 'sosten- 
ed down into a cfaastened melancholy, whieh gradonHy merged into 
«steady appetite for the •• corn-dóins" of the liberal master oftfae 
mnles ; and before leavtng I felt assured, from thehr sleek and welt- 
íilled appearance, that they were quite «ble to start en another ex- 
pedition across the plains. 

A steam-boat touchiog at tbe Ibrt, bound for the Missimípi and St. 
Loáis, I availed myself of the epportunity, and eeeared rayseff a 
berth for the latter city. After ronniog tipon sand-bars every half- 
hoor, about tbirty miles below lodependence we at last stnck bard 
and fast, and, spite of tbe panting eflforts of the engine, there we re- 
matned dnring the oigbt, «ad nntil noon the next day. A steam-boat 
then made its appearance, bound, like onraelveSf down the river, and, 
coming np alongside, tfae two captaios beid a coasultation, which 
ended in ours reeommending bis passengers to ««make trocks" into 
the otber boat, as be did not #Kpeet to g«ít efT: which interchange 
being eiiécted, and onr fci^ i»íd t» tbe Wbw boat, « haw6«T was w- 
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tached to tbe one agronnd, aod she was readíly hauled oíf — we, the 
passeogers, having beea done prettj considerably hrown in the trans- 
actíon. However, such rascaüties as thesoí on the westero waters, 
are considered qo more than •* smart," aod are taken quite as a mat- 
ter of course by the free and eolightened citizens of the model re- 
public. 

I must say that since a former vísit to the States, made tliree yeara 
ago, I perceived a decided improvement, thanks to the Trollope and 
Boz castigatioas, in the mauoers and conduct of steara-boat travelers, 
and in the accomipodations of the boats themselves. With the ex- 
ception of the expectorating nuisance, which still flourishes in all its^ 
disgosting ** monstrosity/* a Btranger*8 sense of decency and decoram 
is not more shoeked than it wonld be in traveling down the Thames 
in a Gravesend or Herne>Bay steamer. There is even quite an ar- 
bitrary censorship established on the subject of dress and dirty linen, 
which Í8, since it is passively submitted to by the citizens, an unmis- 
takabie sign of the times. As a proof of thís, one evening, as I sat 
outside the cabin, reading, a young man, sligbtly ** comed," or over- 
taken in his drink,.accoBted me abruptly: 

*« Stranger, you haven*t are a diean shirt to part with, have you ? 
The darned [hiccup] capen eays I rauet go ashore bekase my 'tamal 
ehirt ain't clean." 

And this I found to be the fact, for the man was actually ejected 
from the saloon at dinner-time, on his attempting to take his seat at 
the table in a shirt which bore the stains of julep and cocktail. 

The miserable scenery of the maddy Missouri has been too often 
descríbed to reqnire any additional remarks. The steam-boat touched 
occasionally at a wood-pile, to take in fuel ; and sallo w, aguish faces 
peered from the log-shanties as we passed. . We bad the usual 
amount of groundings on sand-bars, and thumping against snags and 
SAwyers; passed the muddy Une of demarkatiou between the waters 
of the Missouri and the •* Father of Strearas," and, in due course, on 
the fourth day ran alongside the outer edge of three tiers of hnge 
Bteam-boáts which lined the wharf at St. Louis. 

We had but one exciting episode during the voyage in the shape 
of a combat between one of the " hands" of the boat (a diabolical- 
looking Mexican) and the mate. The latter, at a wooding station, 
thinking that the man was not sufficiently " spry," administered a 
palthogue, which not meeting the approbation of the Mejicano, that 
worthy immediately drew his knife and challenged the aggreseor. 
The mate, seizing a log from the pile^ advanced toward him, and the 
Me«>QaDi likewiaei dropping his kntfe^ took iip a similar weapon, ánd 
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rushed to the attack. After a retorn.of blows they carne to cióse 
quaiters, hugged, aod fell, the Yankee uppermost, wliose eyery en- 
ergy was dow directed to gouge out the eye of the prostráte foe, 
while he on his part, seiziog the eye*scooper by hid loQg hair, ta^ged, 
with might and main, to pulí him to the ground. With a commenda- 
ble spirit of fair play, the other •* hands" daoced round the combat- 
ants, administeriog well-directed kicks on the unfortunate Mexicanas 
head and body, in all the excitement of unrestrained valor. The 
captain, however, interfered, and secured a fair field for the gallanC 
pair ; but at length, tired of the bungling attempts of his mate to 
Bcrew his antagonist's eye out of its socket, pulled him oíT, and, giv- 
ing the Mexican a friendly kick in the ribs, desired him to get up. 
That worthy rose undismayed, and, ramming the end of his thumb 
into his eye, to drive that qrgan into its proper place, exclaimed, 
** Que carajo es este, qui no sabe pelear ! -' — ^what a cur is this, vrho 
does not know how to fight? — and, shaking hiraself, sat upon a log, 
and proceeded coolly to make himself a shuck-cigar. 

A negro carne up to me at Fort Leavenworth, and asked me to 
allow him to accompany me down to St. Louis. On my saying that 
I did not require a servant for so short a distance, he told me that, 
although himself a free negro, yet no black was allqwed to travel 
without a master, and that if he attempted it he would, in probabilt- 
ty, be seized and imprisoned as a rnnaway slave. 

This reminded me that I was in that transcendently free country, 
ever boasting of its liberty and equality, which possesses, in a popu- 
lation of some eighteen millions, upward of three raillions of fellow- 
men in most abject yet lawful slavery — a foul blot upon hnmanity, 
which has every appearance of being perpetuated until the evil 
grows to such a height as will end in curing itself. 

This subject, which necessarily forces itself upou the mind of all 
travelers in the Slave States, is one which, having received the at- 
tention of the most enlightened philanthropists of both hemispheres, 
it would scarcely become me to dilate upon, or even notice, did I 
not feel that every one, however humble, should raise his voice in 
condemnation of that disgraceful and inhuman institution, which, in 
a civilized country and an enlightened age, condemns to a social 
deatht aod degrades (by law) to the level of the beasts of the íield, 
our fellow-men ; subjecting them to a moral as well as a physical 
slavery, and removing from them every possible advantage of intel- 
lectual culture or education, by which they might attain any position 
a grade higher than they now possess— the human beasts of burden 
of inhaman masters. 
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It is addaceá as ao arguAient agaitist the abolitlon of slavery, of 
conree by tfaose whose interest it Í8 to nphold the eWl, tfaat the émaa- 
cipation of the slaves would, io the preselit state of feeling agaÍDst 
the negro race, be prod active of eflfects which would convulse the 
whole social state of the conntry, or, in other words, that the whites 
would never rest nntil the whole race was exterminated io the 
United States. That there is a physical impoBsibility to any amal- 
gamatioD in the southero States is as certain as that, year by year, 
the difllculty of removing the evil is. surely increasiog ; and its very 
magnitnde and the moral cowardice of the Aiñerican people pr^venl 
this evil being grappled with at once, aod some steps takén to op- 
pose its perpetuation. 

The three argumenta bronght forward by those who endeavor to 
paljiate or nphold slavery, in feeble sophistry, plainly exhibit thé 
wealcness of the canse. First, they say, We adrait the evil, but the 
cnre will be worse than the disease. We have ioherited it : thé 
blame rests not npon us, but onr fathers. If the negroes be eman- 
cipated, what is to become of them t They can nbt, and shaü not, 
remain in onr comrannity, on an equalíty Wíth ns and our children, 
and enjoying the privileges of white men. This can not be. More- 
over, the burden of suppürting them Will fall npon ns, fot théy wiñ 
not Work nnless compelled. 

Secondly : We deny the sinfulness of thé institntioti. 'Ñégroe^ 
are not men, but wére sent into the wórid to be sláve^ to the White 
man. To support this they are ready With qnotatibns frorñ Scrip- 
ture, and I blush to say that I haVe hear¿l well-educated and libérat- 
minded men take no other ground than this te support the cause. 

And, thirdly, they say no legíslation can reach the evil. Law 
can not deprive a citizen of his property : if so, away with liberty tk 
once, if one act confirras rights and another removes them. 

The abolitionist of the North raves at thé slave-owner of thé 
South ; but let a foreigner converse with the formér, and he will at 
once tnm round and take the part of the slave-owner. It is like a 
third per&on interfering in the quarrels of man and Wife. " No, no, 
my good sir,*' they say, ««let ús settie this question among onrsetves; 
this is a famiíy affair." No one could deny the justice of this, if 
they really made a hondfide attempt to grapple the evil ; but I must 
confess that abolitionism in the United States appears to me to bé 
auy thing but genuino and honést, ahd that, if left to themselves, 
the question 'is very, very ^r from any chance of settlément, nnless, 
as I be Heve will be the resnlt, thé slavés themselves cut thé Gordian 
knot of the diíiicnlty. 
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Tbd gteht diffidtilty to bé combatdd !n Amerita, iü freéiog the 
cdQDtry fréin the curse óf slávery, is prejudice. The negro is nót 
récogBÍzecI (Btartitng tts thu ^lísertlon may be) M a fdHow-crealure'-^ 
I mean by the tnará ef the people. Tbis anomalj, m a conntry 
where the very firat principie df their social organiam lis the aixom, 
the incontrovertible truth, tfaat ^^all men are born equal,*^ is the 
more palpable» aince the popular and tinitersal ontüry t$, and ever 
has been, the same aentiment wbicíh animated the Fathers óf thé 
Revolation, when they oílbred tó the world, ás a palHation fer the 
crime of rébelliob, thé same Watchword which ís notv ab prodtgally 
twed by every American tongtie, and so basely and tiniversally pros-/ 
tituted. " All men are born equal. Liberty, therefore, and equal 
rights to all" — except to those tvhose skfna are Uack ! 

I have heard clergyraen of the American chnrch affirm their be<- 
lief that the negro was placed on earth by God to be the whvte manti 
^ave. I haré héard many edacated, and in every other respecC 
moral and conscíenttoas, Amerícan'a aasert that negroes were not 
made in God*8 image, biit weré created as a link between man and 
thé beast, €o miniistér to the former's wants, and to istipport him by 
1h« toíl of their hahda and thé aweat óf their brows. 

And Whéti I add that by law it is félony to tettch a taiagró to reád 
4fe wríte» V^at argnmént cah be offered tó comhat Iñkth titfD^ttiral 
^ejudicést I bélieve tfaát «flavea are gtnttáUy %eíl treated jó thé 
United States, althoügh ihany üistances eould be addtrcéd "^eré 
the Very releerse ia the facft, partienlarly on the \r«atefrn frbntier. 
But this good trehtioent is ón the same grounds that Iré teké care eJT 
onr horséa, and cóws, and ptgis, becanae it is the owDei^ intérést to 
do Bo; and the Well-betttg*-'that is, the physical healthitaeaa^^^^ 
•layes is altended to in thto satóe degree that We feed %md clothe oüT 
horaes, in order that they may be in condltion to Nvork fbr na, 
and thereby bring ió a retam for the bare we hate béatoWed upon 
them. 

That this question will one day shake to its very eenter, if it does 
not completely annihilate, the unión of the American States, is as 
palpable as the resnlt is certún. This belief is very generally en- 
tertained by both partíes, and yet in spite of it the evil is allowed to 
increase, althongh its removal or cure thereby becomes hourly more 
difilcult. 

Hundreds of plana have been suggested for the abolition of slay- 
ery, but all have been found tó be impracticable, if not impossible to 
be carríed out. Perhaps the most feasible and practicable was that 
proposed by the late Mr. King, roany yoars ago, and which at the 
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time met with the iate of every other snggestion od the same sub- 
ject. Mr. KíDg, as sonnd and practical a statesman as the countiy 
ever produced, proposed that a ceitain yearly sum should be laid 
aside out of the revenue deríved from the sale of the public lands, to 
be deTOted to the eroaDcipat|on of slaves, bj the purchase of their 
freedom. This procesa, however slow, at the same time that it 
would eífect the gradaal abolitioQ of slaveiy, and at all events effect- 
uajly prevent its increase and perpetuation, and ofier a final, although 
distant termination tq the evil, was, at the same time less caicalated 
to alarm the interested minds of the slave-owners ; since, as the 
emancipation would be gradual, and the compensation proportionable 
to the loas sastained, their interests were not so mate.rially.aíTQcted as 
they would be bj the entire remoyal, at one swoop, of their. yested 
rights of property and possessions. As it is, howeyer, there is no 
evidence of any positivo action being taken by the legislature to ef-* 
fect the removal of this disgraceful stain on the national character. 
So rabid and intolerant is the temper of the southern people when 
this question is mooted, and so fraught with danger to the Union is 
the agitation oven of the subject, that all discussion is shunned and 
avoided, and the evil hour pretracted and put oíf, which will, as sure- 
ly as that the sun shines in the heavens, one day plungethe country 
into a convulsión dreadful to think of or anticipate. Meanwhile the 
plague-spot remains ; the foul cáncer is eating its way ; and only by 
its extirpation can the body it disfigures regain its healthfulness and 
beauty, and take its place iu the scale of hnmanity and civilization, 
from which the lothsome pestilence has ootpaled it. 

As I have said, I notice the subject merely to add my hnmble 
voice to the cry for humanity's sake, which should never cease to 
Btun the ears of the unholy men who, in spite of every li^if, both 
human and divine, use their talents, and the intellect whicb God 
has given them, to uphold and perpetúate the curse of slavery. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

St. Louíb — The Mezican War. 

Proceediivo, on mj arrival at St. Louús, to an excellent hotel 
called the *« Planter*s House/' I that night, for the ñrst time for 
oearly ten months, slept upon a bed, much to the astonishment of 
my limbB and body, which, long accustomed to no softer matresB 
thao mother earth» tossed about all night, nnable to appreciate the 
unusual laxury. I found chaire a positivo naisance, and in my own 
room caught myself in the act, more than once, of sqaatting crosB* 
legged on the floor. The greatest treat to me was bread ; I thonght 
jt the best part of the profuso dinners of the Planter's House, and 
*con8Qmed prodigioas quantities of the staff of life, to the astonish- 
ment *of the waiters. Forks, too, J thought were most useless sa- 
perflaities, and more than once I found myself on the point of grab- 
bing a tempting leg of mutton mountain fashion, and butchering oíf 
a hunter*s mouthful. But what words can describe the agony of 
■queezing my feet into boots, after nearly a year of moccasons, or dis- 
carding my turban for a great boardy hat, which seemed tocrush my 
teiáples ? The miseries of getting into a horrible coat— of bracea, 
waistcoats, gloves, and all such implements of torture — were too 
acute to be described, and therefore I draw a veil over thenu 

Apart from the bustle attendant upon loading and unloading thou- 
sands and thousands of barréis of grain upon the wharf, St. Louis 
appeared to me one of the duUest and most commonplace cities of 
the Union. A great proportion of the populatíon consists of French 
and Germans ; the former congregating in a suburb called Vide 
Póche, where they retain a few of the characteristics of their light- 
hearted nation, and the sounds of the fiddie and tambourine may be 
DÍghtly heard, making the old-fashioned, tumble-down tenements 
shake with the tread of the merry dancers. The Dutch and Ger- 
mana have their beer-gardens, where they imbibe huge quantities 
of malt and honey-dew tobáceo ; and the Irish their shebeen-shops, 
where monongahela is qnaffed in lieu of the ** rale crather.** 

The towo was full of returned volunteera from the wars. The 
twelyemonth^a campaign they had been engaged in, and the brilliant 
▼íctoriea aehieved by them, which, according to tha Americaii 
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newspapers, are unparallelecl íd the aonals of the world^s history, 
have coDverted tbese rowdj and Terinin-covered veteraoB into per- 
fect héroes ; and every batch od arriving ia feasted bj the pubKc, ad- 
dresses are oífered to them, the oíficers presented with swords and 
snuíf-boxes, aod honors of all kiods lavished upon them in every di- 
rection. 

The intense glorífications at St. Louis, and io every other part of 
the United States, on the recent soccesses of their troops over the 
miserable Mexicans, which were so absurd as to cause a broad grin 
bn the face of an uoexcited neatral, make me recor to the subject 
of this war, Which hitherte I have avoided mentiotníng in the body 
of this little narrative. 

It is scarcely necessary to trace the canses of the war at present 
ragiog between the two repnblics of North America. The fable of 
the wolf and lamb drinking at the samé stream may be quoted, to 
explain to the world the reason wfay the soi-disant cbampioB of lib- 
erty has qaarreléd with its sister state for <* muddying the Water^ 
which the modei republic uses to qaench its thirst. 

A lesBon has been read to ^e citissena of the United States Whlck 
ooght to opeatheér eyea to the palpable dishoneety of their govem- 
ment, their nnbltrshtng selfishnesB, and total difiregard to the intér- 
eáts of their connCxy, wben thoeid of áttomaelreí or ef thM ptrtf 
are at «take ; and aitboagh in thé present instance Présideiit Polk 
has overreaohed hlmself, and nnsed a storra whioh he Wbuid &s otítf 
too ghid to Uy at any coet, yet, In the wheie history ^f the Méxican 
war, the videnoe óf party and political feeling is bvident, frora th6 
9th of May, 1846, when the iirst Ishot was fired at Palo Alto, to the 
date of the last half-Ucore dispatchee which infbrm the World thift 
General Scott <* atHI remained at Puebla,** waiting re^enfbrcements. 

It is enou^h to obiserve that the immediate cause of hostilitíes wat 
the unjustifiable iatnaioa of Me^icism territory by the army of the 
United States, to take poesession of a trnct of country of which the 
boundary4ii)e had been disputed bétween the Mexican govemment 
and ooe of its revolted states, and which had been annexed to the 
American Unien before its recognition as an independent state by 
the coufitry from Which it had acceded. 
^ There can be no question but that the Üuited States had deep 
cause of complaint against México, in the total disregard etinced by 
the latter to the spirit of internatiooal treattes and tl^e injuries in- 
flicted upon the persona and propérty of American citizens: all 
redress ef which gríe^aBces was either totally refuaeo, or procrasti- 
nated tintil the pertiips gave up every hopé of ultiinate compensation. 
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The RCquisitioD of Texas, hotvever, was ia any case a balancing in- 
justice, and should have wiped out all oíd grievaDces^ at least those 
of a pecuniary nature ; while, if a proper spirit of conciliatioD bad 
been evinced od tbe part of the AraericaDs, at the períod wben the 
questioD of anuéxation was being mooted, all danger of a rupturd 
would have beoD removed; and México would havé yielded her 
claims to Texas with a better grace, if taken as a receipt 1n full for 
all obligatioQS, than in sufiéring a large portíon of her territory to be 
torQ from her^ against all laws held sacred by civilized nations. 

It Í8 certain that such consequéncés, as have resalted from the 
ad vanee of the American troops from the Nueces to the Rio 
Grande, were never anticipated by the President of the United 
States, whose policy in brínging on a quasi crisis of the state aífairs 
on the Mexican frontier, ánd provoking thé Mexicans to overt acta 
which could at an^ moment be converled into a cai^us belli, was not 
for the sake oí territoHal ággranclizemént, but for a poicóse which, 
it ¡8 known tó those in the secret oí his pólicy, had an objéct more 
remote, and infíniteíy moré importatat, than á rüpture with the 
Medican government. 

Át that time the positioñ taken up by IVÍr. Pblk and his party with 
regard to the Oregon questioii involved, as a natural consequence^ 
the probability of a war with England ; nay, more, if such positioñ 
were persisted in, the certainty of a war with that power. That a 
majority of the people, and all the right-thinking and influential 
classes, were opposed to such measures as would hazard or produce 
such a rupture, was so palpable, that the government was conscious 
that any proposal for making preparations for a war with England, 
which tbey knew a perseverance in their policy would assuredly 
bring about, would not be favorably received, or even tolerated, and 
therefore they looked about them for means of attaining their ob- 
jéct, by blinding the eyes of the people as to their ulterior designs. 
México was made the scape-goat. A war with that weak and pow- 
erless state would be popular, since its duration, it was supposed, 
could be but for a very brief period, the government having no re- 
flources whatever, and being sadly deficient in any of the sinews of 
war ; and moreover such a war would be likely to flatter the nation- 
al pride and conceit of the American people. 

To bring, therefore, afíairs to such a critical positioñ on the Texan 
frontier, that a ** state of war" could at any moment be assumed, and 
its imminence be actuaÜy very apparent, was the stroke of policy by 
which Polk and his piírty hoped to blind the people, and, profiting by 
it, make suefa preparations as would enable them to earry out their 
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plans ÍD coDDection with the Oregon qaestioo and the probable war 
with Eogland. They thoaght that, eveo if hostilities broke out wíth 
México, that power would at once succumb; and, in the mean time, 
that the war.feyer in the United States would spread, and that the 
people would sanction an increase in the army and navj in snch a 
case, which could at any time be made available for another purpose. 

The first shot fired on the Rio Grande changed their views. 
Until then the Americana were in ntter ignorance of the state of 
México and the Mexicans. They never anticipated such resistance 
BS they have met with; but, judging, frora the moral and physical 
inferiority of the people, at once concluded that all they had to do 
waa venirCf videre^ et vincere, Children in the art of war, they 
imagined that personal bravery and physical strength were the only 
requisitos fpr a military people ; and that, possessing these qualities 
in as great a degree as the Mexicans were deficient in them, the 
operations in México would amount to nothing more arduous than a 
promenade tfarough the table-Iands of Anahuac — the *^* Halls of Mon- 
tezuma," in which it was the popular belief that they were destined 
** to revel," being the goal of their military paseo of six weeks. 

As soon, however, as the list of kilíed and wounded on thó 
fields of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma reached Washington^ 
President Polk saw at once the error into which he had fallen. It 
became evident to him that all the resources of the country would 
be required to carry on the war with one of the most feeble powers 
in the world, and that the sooner he puUed his foot but of the hot 
water, which at the temperature of 54° 40' was likely to scald him, 
the better for him and his country ; for it naturally occurred to him 
that, if such a scrimmage as the Mexican war gave him considerable 
trouble, an aífair with such a respectable enemy as England was 
likely to prove any thing but an agreeable pastime : and henc9 the 
very speedy acceptance of Lord Aberdeen's ultimátum, and the 
sudden setüement of the Oregon question. 

As alfairs now stand, and unless the United States very materially 
modify the conditions under which they signify their willingness to 
withdraw from the Mexican territory, and notwithstanding the 
avowedly pacifíc proposals of Commissioner Trist, it is difficnlt to 
ássign any probable period for the termination of the war ; and it is 
certain that, as the Mexican armies, one after the other, dissolve 
before the American attacks, and the farther the latter penétrate 
into the country, the greater are the difíiculties which they will 
have to surmount. Harassed by hordes of guerrillas, with a long 
Hne of country in their rear admirably adapted by natnre for the 
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fijstem of warfare parsued by irregular troops, and tbrough whicli 
all supplies have to pass, to defeat an array is but to increase th^ 
coDquerors* difficulties, since, while before they had one tangible 
eneiny in their froDt, now they are surrouDded by swarms of homets 
inrho Dever risk defeat by standingthe brunt of a regular eDgagement. 
Neither have the invariable and signal defeats the Mexicana hava 
met with the same moral effect which sach reverses have amons 
move civilized nations. They take them as matters of course, and 
are not dispirited ; while, ón the other hand, the slightest success 
instiiis new Ufe and energy into their hearts. Until the whoie coun^ 
try Í8 occupied by American troops, the war, unless immedíatelv 
concladed, will be carried on, and will eventually become one of 
conquest. But, in the mean time, the expenses it entails upon the 
treasury of the United States are enormous, and hourly increasing ; 
and it would seem that the amount of compensation for the expenses 
of the war, which, in raoney or territory, is a sine qud non in the 
peace proposals of the American cpmmissioner, is consequently íq. 
creasing pari passu^ and therefore the settlement of the question 
becomes more difficult and uncertain. 

It is eztremely doubtful if the Mexican people will censen t to a 

surreoder of nearly one third of their territory, which will most 

probably be required as compensation for the expenses of the war, 

or, what is the same thing, be demanded as a security for the pay- 

xneDt of a certain sum of money ; and whether they will not rather 

prefer war to the knife to the alternativo of losing their nationality. 

In reality, this war does them little harm. They were in auch a 

Btate of misery and anarchy before it commenced, and have been for 

BO ]ong a period tyrannized over by the repuhlican despots who have 

respectively held the reins of power, that no chango could possibly 

make their condition more degraded ; and the state of confusión and 

misrole attendant upon the war in such a country as México íg so 

congenial to the people, that, from my own observations, I believe 

them to be adverse, even on this account alone, to the termination 

of hostilitiefl. Moreover, the feeling against the Americans, which 

was at íirst mere apathy, has increased to the bitterest hatred and 

aniixioBÍty« and is sufficient in itself to secure the popular snpport to 

the energetic prosecution of the war: and the consciousness of the 

justice of their cause, and the injustice of the unprovoked aggression 

on the part of the United States, ought, and I have no doubt u^ijl, 

keep alive tme spark of that honor, which prompts a people to resent 

and opposo a willful and wanton attack on their libertiei and na- 

tíonalitj* 
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CHAPTER XXXVl. 

The niinoifl íütisr— Chicago— A Stage-Coach— Dovetafliñg— A Yankéé OWl 

tor — Anglophobía — New York-^^The Eud. 

Apteisi á 6tay of a feW days iú St. Lotiis, in order^to rfg tnyfireíf 
out in civilized attiré, I webt od board a steam-boat bound íbr tfae 
IHiúots ítiveí* and Peófia, inteffdiiig to crósd tiid pfairíds bf Illinoiá 
to Chicago, and tbence dówti Xhé Canadian lakds to New Tork. 

1?hi8 river fs more ptctaresqüé than tfae Mid&otiri ot Misñiddippi ; 
thé banks bigíier, the water tiearer, and liie óhatitíel dotted Witb 
pretty islaods, between which tíie steatn-boat pafi668,a]ñi6dl bnidhiug 
the timber on the banks. At Peoría we were transferred te títetgé* 
coaches, and, sufTering a Ttiartyrdorn of filiaklng and bad fiting on the 
road — if road it ean be ealled — we arrived at last at Chifeago— the city, 
that ié to be, of the Lakes, and which may be terttied the Ci^ of 
Magnifí6ent lotentiond. 

Chigago, or Chicago, is situated at the soutSiwestetn córner of 
Lake Michigan, and on the lake-shore. In spite of the pasteboard 
appearatice of its honsed, churches, and public ediüces, all of wood, 
it id a re'markably pretty town, its streets wide and well laid out, 
and it will, doubtless, after it has been bnmed dewn once or twice, 
and rebuilt of stone or brick, be one of tíié ñnest of the weíatern 
citfes. It has several excellent hotels, some of wfaich are of giganttc 
dimensions, a tiieater, court-houde, and an artiñcial harbor, constmct^ 
ed at the expense of the city. 

An American stage-coach haa often been described : it id a bnge 
Itimberíng aífair with leathern springs, and it creak& and greans over 
the córdurt)y roadft and tinmacadamized canseways, tfatrmping, bnmp- 
Ing, má dislocating the limbs of itá " insides," whode bmothered 
shrieks and exclamations of áeñpair often cause the woodsman to 
pause from hid Work, and, leaning upon his ax, listen witb astonish- 
ment to the din wbicfa proceeds from its convul^ed interior. 

The coach cootatns three seats, each Of which accommodateft three 
passengers ; thoise on the centef , and the three with their backs tó 
the horses, face each other, and, from the confined space, the ar- 



rangement and mutaftl cooveDienc^ of leg«pl»c¡Dg »ot unfrequently 
)eads to fíercQ QUtbrealLB of ¡re. A- fat oíd lady got ioto the coach 
at Peoría, whoee uncomproaiisiag rotuodity and snappiabaeaQof tem- 
per, combined with a most uoaccommodatíog paÁr of ** limba" ^leg^t 
on this 8ide the Atlaotic), rendered her the moat uodesirable vis-^* 
vis that a traveter eould posaibüy be inflipted with-^ The victlm hap- 
peiied to be an e^Cíoediogljiniíd IÍQ09Íer, who«« inod^^t ba^hfulnej^^ 
pre?eDted hia remoostratiog agaiast the iojui^tíce of th« prQceodlog; 
but, af^er píomitigated «ufferiags for fifty mil^ia, borne with Ghría(laa 
resignatioQ, he disappeared from the poene of hi« martyrdom» and 
\í\b place was 0Qcapie.d hy a hard-featar«d N^w Yorker, the captain 
of QDO of the Lake 9téai;n*boait3» whose stornQesa of foatnre aod ap- 
pareat detormination of parpóse aaaurod U9 that be had been waro- 
ed of the purgatoiy ia store for him, awJ wap resolved to gn^ppl^ 
gallantly with the di^onlty. Aq ho took his ai»at» and keut hia hea4 
to the right aod left over his knees^ locking, as it wero, for «orno 
place to beatow his legs^ an oqninous silence pro^aüod in the rocking 
coach, and we all aoxiously awaited tho rosult of the aUack whick 
(his bold man waa evldently meditating; (ho speculations being as 
%o whether the assault would be made ín the shape^ of a mild rebnkot 
or a softly-spoken remonstrance and request for a chaqge of p09t^ro• 

Qur skipper eyidently imagined that his pantomijpic iodicstions of 
discomfort would have had a slight eífect, bnt when the cootrary 
was the result, and the uncompromising knees wodged him into the» 
comer, his face turoed purple witli emotion, and, bonding toward 
his tormentor, he solemoly exclaimed — ** I guess, marm, it's got to 
be dooe any how sooner or lator, so you and I» mariq, mvst jist ^dov^- 
tail.' " 

The lady bounded from her seat, aghast at the mystorfoi^s pro- 

posal- 

»* Must what, sir-r ?" 

M Bovetail, marm ; yon and I have got to davetail, and no two ways 
about it." 

«' Dovetail me, you inhuman savage !'* she roared out, shaking her 
fist in the face of the skipper, who shrunk, alai*med, into his cer- 
ner ; ** dovetail a lone woman^ in a Christian country ! if thar's law 
on airth, sir-r, and in the state of 111 i noy, Til have you hanged !" 

** Driver, stop the coach,*' she shrieked from the window ; " I go 
no farther with this man. I believe I ar* a free 'ooman, and my 
ñame is Peck. Young man," she patheticaUy exclaimed to the 
driver, who sought to explain matters, while we, inside, were liter- 
ally convulsed with laughter, ** my husband shall larn of this, as 
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shinre as sfaiooting. Open the door, I say, and let me out !" And, 
spite of all our expostulatíons, sfae actualiy left the coach and sought 
ahelter in a house at the roadside ; and we heard her, as we drove 
oflT, mutteríog, " Dovetail me, will they ? the Injine savages ! if thar*8 
law íd lUÍDoy, 1*11 have him hanged !** 

It Í8 uonecessary to say that ** dovetailing*' is the proceas of mu- 
tnally accommodating each other's legs followed by stage-coach and 
ómnibus passengers ; bnt the term-— eertainly the íirst time I had 
ever heard it used in that sense — shocked and alarmed the modesty 
of the worthy Mrs. Peck of lUino^. 

A canal is in course of constructión in the State of Illinois, to 
connect the waters of the lakes with the Mississippi — a gígantic 
undertaking, but one which will be of the greatest benefit to the 
Western country. When this canal is completed, the waters of Lake 
Superior will, therefore, communicate with the Gulf of México by 
way of the Mississippi, as they do already with the North Atlantic 
by means of the Welland and Ilideau cañáis, which pass through 
Canadá; and, even álready, vessels have been spoken in mid-ocean, 
buiit on Lakes Michigan and Hurón, cleared from Chicago, and 
bound for England, passing an inland navigation of upward of three 
thousand miles. . 

Leaving Chicago, I crossed the lake to Kalamazoo, whence I 
"railed" across the Michigan peninsula to Detroit, the chief city 
of the State of Michigan. This railroad was a very primitivo 
aífair, with but one line of rails, which, in very many places, were 
eatirely divested of the iron, and in these spots the passengers 
were reqnested to <*assist*' the locomotivo over the *«bad places." 
However, after kiiling several hogs and cows, we arrived safe ^ 

enough at Detroit. ' i 

I remarked that, since a former visit to the United States, three i 

or four years ago, there had been a very palpable increase in the 
feeling of jealousy and dislike to £ngland and every thin^ British 
which has very generally characteria&ed the free and enlightened 
citizens from the aíTair of Lexington to the present time. I must,^ 
however, do them the justice to declare, that in no one instance 
have I ever perceived that feeling evinced toward an individual ; 
but it exists, most assuredly, as a national feeling, and is exhibited 
in the bitterest and most uncompromising spirit in att their jouroals, 
and the sayings and doings of their public ñien. Thus, in travel- 
ing through the United States, an Englishman is pérpetualiy hear- 
ing his country and its institutions abused. Every thing he ad- 
mires is at once seized upon, to be tortured into a comparison with 
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the same thing in Englaocl. 6ut wfaat is more amusing is, that it 
is a very general belief tfaat, from the Queen down to the gruel* 
stirrer ia Marylébone workhouse, every body*8 time is occupied 
with the aífairs of the Uoited States, and all their pleasures turned 
to gal] and wormwood by the bitter envy they feel at her well-being 
EDd prosperity. 

In passiog down the lakes, I took a passage from Detroit to Buf- 
falo in a Canadian steamer, which, by-the-by, was the most taste- 
fttJly decorated and best-managed boat on the lake. As we passed 
through the Detroit River, which connects Lakes Erie and St. 
Clair, we had a fine view of the Canadian as well as the American 
shore ; and the contrast between the flourishing settlements and 
busy cities of the latter, and the quaint, old-fashioned villages of 
the French Canadians was certainly sufficiently strikiog. As the 
boat passed Malden, celebrated as being the scene of stirring 
events in the Indian w'ars, and the more recent one of 1812, I 
ascended, spite of the burning sun, to the upper deck, in order to 
obtain a view of the shore, which at this point, where the river en- 
tera the lake, is very pictaresque and beautiful. I found a solitary 
passenger seated on the roof, which was red-hot with the burning 
rays of the sun, squirting his tobacco-juice fast and furiously, and 
with his eyes bent on the shore, and a facetious and self-satisfíed 
grin on his lank, sallow countenance. His broad-brimmed brown 
beaver hat, with disheveled nap, suit of glossy black, including a 
ehining black satin waistcoat, of course proclaimed him to be a cit- 
ízen. Waving his hand toward the Canadá shore, he asked me, ia 
a severo tone, 

'«What do yoa cali this, sir? Is this the land of the Queen of 
England, sir?" 

•• Well, I guasa it aia*t nothing else," answered, fbr me, the pilot 
of the boat. ** But," he continued, " it a¡n*t a going to be so much 
longer.*' 

** Longer, sir!*' qnoth my severo interrogator ; **too long by half 
has that nnfortunate country been oppressed by British tyrants. 
Look thar, sir,'* waving hia arm toward the opposite shore ; ** thar's 
a sight, alr, where a man can look np to G — A*mighty*s heavens, and 
blesB him for having roade him a citizen of the l/hited States !*' 

** A fine country," I obaerved ; •* there*s no doubt of it." 

•» A fine country, sir! the first country in the world, sir; and 
feeds the starving English with what it can't consume itself, sir. 
The philanthropy of our country" (he took me for a citizen) •* flies 
oo the winga of the wind, eir, and bears to the huugry slaves of the 
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Qaeen of England corn, sir, aod bread-doins of every descriptioo. 
Yes, sir ! snd to show them, sir, that we can feed *em with ooe 
band and whip 'em with the other, we send it over io a ahip of war, 
which once carried their flag, until it was lowered to the flag of 
freedom. I allude, sir" (turping to rae), •* to the frigate * Macedo- 
Dian,' aod the stars and stripeí of our national banner.*' 

Thia apeecbf delivered io th^ most potopou? manner, and with 
exub^rant gesture, was too mach for my gravity, and I «zploded iq 
aa imnioderate fit of laughter. 

** Laugh, sir," he resamed, '* pray laugh. I percefive yoa are not 
a natíve, and yoiir countrymon had ort to laugh without toas of time ; 
for soon, sir, will their smile of triumph be turned to a howl of de- 
apair, when Liberty (reads to the earthyour aristocracy^ — ^your titled 
lords — and the 9tar-9pangled ba,nner waves over Windspr Palace." 
Sayiog which, and squirting over the deck a shower of tobáceo- 
fpray, he turned magoiñcently away. 

** A smart man that, stranger," said the pilot to nie, giviog the 
wheel a spoke to port — ** one of the smartest men in these parta." 
This I eastly believed. 

W^ had the misfortune te» damage a part of the machinery just 
after entering htfke Erie, and were coinpelled to Mí^ait until another 
steam-boat made her appearance, and towed us hack to Detroit, 
where it tpok twenty-four hours to repair damages. 

From Buffajo I traveled by railroad to Albany, on the Hudson, 
and, descending that magnifícent river, reached New York early in 
July, in eight travellng days from St. Louis, a diatance of — I am 
afraid to say how many thousand miles. 

From New York the good ship '< New World" carried myself and 
a dozen fellow-passengers, spite of contrary winds, ia thirty days to 
Liverpool, wb<^e I iirrived, «¿n novedad, some time in the middle 
of August, 1947. 
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